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Our Boy 


BY FRANCES FULLERTON 


I 


ROUD of this bit of ribbon, pinned on 
by her Majesty, of having been at the 
front itself in the midst of fighting, of 

having done what they say I should have 
had the V.C. for had I been aman? Proud? 
No, what have I to be proud ofin it? When 
the only wish of one’s soul is to give up 
one’s life, there is not much credit in being 
willing to part with it in the quickest and 
simplest way. I had no wish to come off 
that battlefieldwhere, of course, as a 
woman, I had no business to be; yet where 
there was enough for a woman to do, among 
those suffering, dying men—alive ; so, with 
the irony of fate, as I said to myself then, 
the bullets that I wanted through my heart 
went by me, and I came out untouched by 
the Pathans’ knives, which do their work so 
swiftly and so surely. To be made a heroine 
of—that was a double irony. 

Ah, well! I have lived through the period 
when the whole of life seemed a cruel jest, 
and that is how I am able to look back and 


appraise my own actions impartially, and 
to tell you what I could not have told any 
one, even a year ago, how it was I came to 
be in the thick of it all, in the Malakand 


campaign, and why it is that this “ heroic 
going out to the war is the part of my life 
which has given me the bitterest pangs of 
remorse. 

All that got into the papers about me 
afterwards. Everybody knows that. What 
I am going to tell you is the real story of 
my life. 

I had my training, as you know, at St. 
Barnaby’s Hospital, where I went when our 
home was broken up on my father’s death, 
not because I required to earn a living, for 
I had sufficient income of my own, but 
because I had always wanted to “do some- 
thing,” and believed I had a natural gift for 
nursing. I don’t think so now. All the 
harrowing scenes took too much hold of 
me; those who have what the Germans 
call die leidende Natur ought not to throw 
themselves into the midst of suffering, at 
any rate, before they have got through their 
Sturm und Drang period, which I had not 
when I went to St. Barnaby’s. I went 
through it there, and a very bad time I 


had of it. Every horrible wound used to 
photograph itself on my mental retina and 
gape open before me when I went to bed 
at night. The operations were agony to 
me. Every failure of an experiment—and 
I hardly took in then how much of medical 
science must be, at this stage of our know- 
ledge, experimental—fed a wild under- 
current of despair. The physical side of 
our being, in its most unhealthy phase, 
that of disease and suffering, shut out the 
heavens beyond. The world seemed to 
me nothing but a hot-bed of misery and 
pain. 

That was the time when I met Margaret. 
I was moved into the ward of which she 
was Sister, when I had just got through the 
first half-year of my training, and what she 
was to me no one can ever know. Though 
she always looked and seemed much older 
than she was, she was really only five years 
my senior, but she might have been fifty 
for the grasp of her life she had—of the 
whole of existence. Directly her eyes looked 
into mine, those clear brown eyes of hers, 
with the depths of love in them, I felt she 
gauged my suffering, that she could still 
my soul’s unrest—and I was right. I do 
not know how she did it. I cannot recall 
any words she said to me, answering those 
terrible problems which were tearing my 
spirit to pieces ; I only know that the daily 
contact with her, the simple serving under 
her, stablished, strengthened, settled me, to 
use the words she might have used, had it 
been her habit to wear her heart upon her 
sleeve. It was not so; she was a very 
reserved woman as regards her own inmost 
being, though she had an extraordinary 
quality of drawing out that of another to 
her. She never talked religion; she was 
religion. It shone through her, in the look 
on her face, in the tone of her voice, in 
every action of her life. 

The only obvious care she took for me 
was physically. The combination of hard 
manual toil with mental strain had told 
upon me till I was on the verge of a break- 
down, which would have brought my nursing 
career to a close. She lightened my work 
for me; she made me lie down and rest 
where the last sister I had worked under 
would have scolded me for nervousness and 
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incapacity. She made me take port wine 
and beef extract, and insisted on my spend- 
ing the whole of my two hours off duty on 
the top of an omnibus instead of spending 
them, as I myself inclined, in the endeavour 
to make up for the defects in my work, 
which were all too many, now my strength 
was becoming unequal to my task. And 
she cured me. By the end of the first year 
I was physically as strong as a woman 
with highly-strung nerves can hope to be in 
hospital life; my mind had regained its 
balance, and the distorted threads of my 
spiritual nature had been pulled out straight. 
The world was not all body ; it had a soul. 

You may imagine how I loved Margaret. 
The devotion I had for her was like that of 
an intensely loyal knight of old for his 
sovereign. I would have died for her; that 
I may say honestly, and I thought then 
there was nothing greater to do for one’s 
friend than that. 

Before my term of training was com- 
pleted, Margaret left St. Barnaby’s. Her 
mother had died, and she was wanted at 
home to look after an invalid father and 
family of younger brothers and sisters, and 
I did not see her again for some years. We 
wrote to each other, however, and I made 
every Christmas and birthday of hers the 
excuse for sending her such a present 
as I hoped would be a solid help, in the 
narrow circumstances I guessed at, reading 
between the lines of her letters. 

I wrote at greater length than Margaret 
did, but the few lines, even a post-card, from 
her was enough to satisfy my cravings. 
She had a way of sending one a bit of 
herself each time, “a heart-throb in every 
word,” as some one expressed it in speaking 
of her, in which she was, to my mind, 
unique. 

It was not long after her leaving the 
hospital—five months exactly, for I have 
kept all her letters—that Margaret first 
mentioned Arthur Percival. She had been 
nursing again, she said, a poor young fellow 
who had been taken suddenly ill while 
staying with friends in the neighbourhood. 
They had asked her as a favour to take the 
case, not wishing to have a stranger in the 
house. It was a sharp attack of double 
pneumonia, and it was all that medical 
skill—to which I added, “ and careful nurs- 
ing ’—could do to pull him through, but he 
did recover. 

“He is most touchingly grateful for 
everything one does for him, poor boy!” 
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Margaret wrote. “His father is a judge 
in India, his mother dead, and he has been 
brought up by strangers. His childhood 
has evidently been a very sad one.” 

I could imagine how Margaret’s sympa- 
thetic voice and eyes had led the young 
fellow on to pour out these bitter experiences 
to her. “And now he has absolutely no 
home.” 

It hardly surprised me to hear a little 
while later, that, his father having died, 
Arthur Percival was going to make his 
home with the Moorsoms. They had once 
or twice before taken in boarders—Mar- 
garet had not the affectation to call them 
“paying guests,’—and what Arthur con- 
tributed was a help to them financially, 
while to himself the advantage of exchang- 
ing his previous home with the grasping 
widow who had treated him so cruelly 
when a child, to one under the same roof 
with Margaret was incalculable. 

After this I never got a letter from 
Margaret without some mention of Arthur's 
name. I heard how he had knocked him- 
self up again with his work at the crammer’s, 
for Mrs. Bell’s early treatment had under- 
mined the natural vigour of his constitution, 
but that he came out well in the exam. for 
Woolwich ; then little details from him, 
extracts from his weekly letters “ home,” 
reports as to the improved physique notice- 
able each time he came back to them, 
stories of his prowess in cricket and foot- 
ball—just such items as a mother gives 
about her only son. I always called him 
“your boy,” in writing to Margaret, and I 
was glad of the new interest that had come 
into the monotonous grind of her secluded 
life. There was just ten years’ difference of 
age between them. She stretched the years 
out to the length of twenty, taking the 
position of a middle-aged woman at one- 
and-thirty, that she might fill the place of 
mother to him with more completeness. 


II 


I sust pulled through my three years at 
St. Barnaby’s. The strain on my health 
was nearly too much for me, and I began 
soon to feel that the four walls of a hospital 
were too narrow a compass to contain the 
whole of life for one with as many varied 
tastes as my own, and with the non-neces- 
sity for working, which is generally the 
death-blow to any professional career. Still, 
I was determined not to look back until 
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my furrow had been cut out clean to the 
end, and I left St. Barnaby’s with my full 
certificates. 

I never shall forget the feeling with 
which I folded up my nurse’s gown and 
apron, with the strong idea that I never 
should put them on again, nor what it was 
to me the next day to stretch my head out 
of the window of the train that was carrying 
me westward, and smell the scent of hay 
borne to me on the pure country air, instead 
of the all-prevailing odour of carbolic, dear, 
I believe, to the nose of the born nurse, but, 
with all it represented, absolutely loath- 
some to me. 

There was a sense of freedom no one can 
picture to himself who has not spent his 
years in harness, a sense of triumph too, 
for I had gone through my probation. That 
was done, behind me, and the world before 
me. I was only twenty-six. 

According to long promise I was to spend 
a fortnight with Margaret after leaving the 
hospital. The bracing air of her country 
home on the Mendip hills would do me 
good, she said, and I should not mind the 
dulness of that out-of-the-way spot. To be 


dull with Margaret! The only thing wanted 


to fill up my cup of joy that day was the 
meeting her again after our two years of 
separation. 

Dunscombe was a very out-of-the-way 
place, a small village, not picturesque 
enough to attract tourists, and six miles 
from the nearest railway station. The 
Moorsoms had settled there for economy 
when the father, a country doctor, had been 
obliged to give up his practice. Their 
house, which stood just outside of Duns- 
combe, in a straggly garden, cultivated 
spasmodically by the different members of 
the family in turn, was a square, stucco- 
covered building, its ugliness only redeemed 
by the mass of climbing plants which 
covered it, thanks to Margaret’s care. 
Since it was impossible to have- roses 
running up the doors, there was nothing 
to hide the fact that they sorely needed 
a coat of paint, and the fence had been 
patched up, evidently by amateur work- 
men. Inside the appearance of the house 
would have struck me, but for the all-saving 
fact of its containing Margaret,as uninviting. 
A worn-out oil-cloth covered the small 
entrance-hall; the drawing-room carpet 
and curtains and furniture had never been, 
I was sure, of Margaret’s choice. In the 
matter of furniture and decoration I learnt 
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later that a second sister, lately married, 
had had her way, and there were no means 
for replacing the objects of her choice, ncw 
that Margaret reigned supreme. All that 
she could do to redeem the prevailing 
threadbare vulgarity was to fill the house 
with flowers. The bowl of lilies-of-the- 
valley on the table distracted one’s attention 
from its fluffy cover, and the great pot of 
bracken and wild-rose sprays in the fire- 
place almost hid the white marble mantel- 
piece with the strip of crewel-work stretched 
tightly round it. 

So much I took in in one moment; the 
next everything was banished from my 
eyes by the sight of Margaret coming up 
the garden-path, with Arthur Percival 
beside her. 

I can see them now, strolling leisurely 
through the shade cast by a row of nut- 
trees, his hand put through her arm with 
that air of absolute oneness that comes after 
years of ideal friendship. They were laugh- 
ing at some small joke, and I thought I had 
never seen Margaret’s face sohappy. There 
was a moment's flash of jealousy. Why 
should she love this boy better than me? 
And then I looked at the boy. 

When I looked at him I understood, and 
the spark of jealousy went out in an instant. 
Yet I do not suppose I shall ever be able to 
explain wherein the great attraction there 
was about Arthur lay. It was not in his 
good looks, albeit he certainly was good- 
looking, with well-cut features, which were 
of a distinctly masculine type, though his 
face was too pale for me to feel that he 
had ever attained the full strength of his 
manhood. He was too thin, moreover, in 
spite of his broad shoulders, and as the 
laughter died out of his eyes, there was 
a certain pathetic look in them, an un- 
conscious reminiscence of the miseries of 
his childhood. 

I think it was this, the suggestion of the 
handicap with which he was starting upon 
the race of life, that first appealed to me, as 
without doubt it had to Margaret. As I 
have said before, my sense of pity was of 
abnormal development, while her great love 
stretched out instinctively towards every- 
thing that was in need of love. 

When Margaret caught sight of me stand- 
ing in the window, she came forward with a 
ery of welcome. I had not telegraphed the 
hour of my arrival, wishing to save the 
Moorsoms the expense and trouble of 
meeting me at the station, and they had not 





expected me till the later train. So I had 
guessed, not finding Margaret on the look- 
out for me, but any feeling of having 
arrived too early was dissipated in a 
moment by her cordial greeting. 

“We thought there was no hope of you 
before the eight o’clock train!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘ How nice to have you here in 
time for tea! It was good of you to leave 
London so early.” 

Then she introduced Arthur to me. He 
shook hands with me with all the warmth of 
an old-established friend. He was Mar- 
garet’s boy, and everything that belonged 
to her was his also. From the first moment 
of our meeting we were on the terms of 
intemes. 

“ Margaret and I were going to meet you 
by the late train,” he said. “ We have been 
having a good laze in preparation for it, a 
rest beforehand, you know. It is such a 
good thing not to wait to rest until you are 
tired |” 

He laughed at Margaret, as he always 
was laughing at her, over her care of him. 
There is nothing on earth so tender as the 
laugh with just that tone in it which Arthur 
put into his. Margaret gave him a little 
pinch, and he stood holding his arm in his 
hand, and rocking himself to and fro in 
mimic agony for a few seconds. 

“See how unkind she is to me!” he 
said. “But you know her, don’t you, 
Miss Fullerton? You will be prepared 
to see the way we are all sat upon in this 
establishment.” 

We passed through the vulgar drawing- 
room, which seemed vulgar no longer, with 
those two in it, out into the bare hall, which 
was no longer bare, and up the stairs to my 
room, into which they ushered me together. 

This was a very different place from the 
rest of the house, for it had been done up 
especially for me. 

When the marriage of Edith Moorsom 
left the room vacant, Margaret and Arthur 
had set to work to paper it and paint it, to 
stain and wax the floor, to put up white 
muslin curtains, to adorn it in a manner 
which I guessed that his purse, not hers, 
had rendered possible. They were both 
delighted with my delight. 

“T think I should like to live here always,” 
I said. ‘“ You don’t know what this is to 
me after St. Barnaby’s.” But it was not 
only the pretty chamber with its white 
hangings, and its look-out over the hills, 
that made my throat choke and my eyes 
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grow dim. It was the warm glow of love, 
the home atmosphere, for want of which 
my nature had shivered and shrunk; as I 
believe the nature of every woman, aye, 
and man too, cast alone upon the world 
will grow cold and miss its full develop- 
ment, however unconscious it may be of 
the lack. 

Arthur’s eyes met mine, reading with 
the quick, intuitive perception he had, how 
like in its measure my own heart-starving 
had been to his, and how completely my 
craving was satisfied, as his own had 
been, by Margaret, and his hand stole into 
hers, just as her other hand took hold of 
mine ; and so we three stood together in an 
unspoken compact of eternal friendship. 


Ill 


WE three had tea together— Margaret, 
Arthur and I—in a rough arbour under the 
nut-bushes, with the sound of larks trilling 
up in the blue overhead, and bees humming 
past us upon their busy way, and sat talk- 
ing till it was time for me to hasten in and 
make the change in my costume that must 
not be “dressing,” Margaret said with a 
laugh, since they did not dine at Cray 
House. 

At the indiscriminate meal which took 
place at half-past seven, I made the ac- 
quaintance of the rest of the Moorsoms. 
I had guessed that Margaret was, in all 
senses of the term, the best of her family, 
and I found I had guessed right. The two 
brothers at home and the two school-girl 
sisters matched the rep curtains and the 
white mantelpiece, not the appointments of 
my own bedroom. The contrast between 
those two young men and Arthwr Percival 
was extraordinary. William and Joseph 
were middle-class youths, with not immacwu- 
late collars, and with manners respectively 
taciturn almost to the extent of surliness, 
and familiarly jocose. They had had no 
advantages, and, as they were Margaret’s 
brothers, I did my best to be agreeable to 
them; but they set off the ease of manner 
and high breeding of Arthur Percival, not 
the less that he seemed entirely unaware of 
any difference existing between himself and 
them. The school-girls were got up as 
smartly as their means would allow, I 
believe in my honour, and this gave them a 
second-rate appearance which, together with 
their voices and the general tone of their 
conversation, showed that the influence of 
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the cheap boarding-school to which, at their 
second sister’s instigation, they had been 
sent, had over-ruled that of Margaret, the 
lady through and through. Old Dr. Moor- 
som was the most refined and interesting 
of the family. He was very feeble, and it 
took him a long time to get out his remarks, 
but if one waited with patience to the end 
of them, bridging over the chasms that 
occasionally occurred by supplying the 
words he wanted, one always found that 
he had expressed an intelligent idea. I 
got on with him very well, and learnt after- 
wards that he had taken a fancy to me. In 
fact, the whole family were good enough to 
give me their approval, and from that 
evening forward to display their best side 
to me. 

After supper Margaret asked me if I 
would sing something. 

“Arthur is so fond of music,” she said. 
“T am afraid you will find the piano rather 
jingly, but you won’t let us know that you 
do.” 

So I sat downand sang. The piano was 
jingly, it could not be denied, and I was 
entirely out of practice. Still they liked to 
hear me, and when one after another of the 
family came in and sat down silently to 
listen, and when there came a gleam upon 
Arthur’s eyelashes as I reached the pathetic 
part of my old ballads, I felt inspired as I 
had never been before. 

“Don’t any of you sing?” I asked at 
last, turning round on the music-stool and 
meeting a look on the assembled faces that 
made my cheeks turn hot. 

“Only Arthur,” Margaret answered for 
them. And she told him to go and fetch 
his songs. 

He obeyed—that was really the word 
which best expresses the instant compli- 
ance he made with any of Margaret’s wishes 
—and I played his accompaniments for him. 
Margaret was not musical ; at least she was 
no performer, and Carry and Gwendoline’s 
efforts to accompany him had been, as 
Arthur afterwards confessed to me, a 
desperate trial of his patience. “And of 
course one had to let them think they 
were doing it splendidly, poor girls!’ he 
added. It was not in Arthur to hurt any- 
body’s feelings. He sang to-night as they 
all said he had never sang before. I had 
some duets, and I made him try one or 
two of them with me. Among them was 
Kingsley’s Oh, that we two were maying ! 
set to music by Arthur Scott Gatty. 
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** At our rest ’neath the churchyard sod,” 
we sang. Then Arthur burst out laughing. 
«“ What rot these songs are!”’ he exclaimed. 
“ Well, I suppose this one is a sort of hymn. 
But I don’t ‘Oh!’ that last ‘Oh!’ really a 
bit, you know. I want to live to be a 
general—a Field Marshal while I’m about 
it. Why not?” 

I saw a glow of tender satisfaction on 
Margaret’s face, and guessed that when he 
first came into her care, life had not been 
such a precious thing to him. 

The evening was still young when we 
had exhausted our mutual stock of voice 
and songs, and I suggested games; the 
Moorsoms seemed to me to want waking 
up and enlivening. We played Moods, 
which brought out an unexpected vein of 
dramatic capacity in William, and Person- 
ations, over which the two school-girls had 
the opportunity of airing their knowledge 
of history. Arthur was equally good at 
both, and I noticed how pleased Margaret 
was to see his intelligence and wit thus 
exercised. 

He said at the end of the evening that 
laughing had made the back of his neck 
ache. He supposed it was from want of 
practice. 

“‘T shall give you plenty of practice! By 
the time I leave here I hope to have made 
the joints you use to laugh with as supple 
as old Father William’s,” I answered, with 
a quotation from the last personation Arthur 
had made, laughing enough myself as I 
spoke. It was sonice to be young and silly 
again. 

“Oh, don’t talk about going yet,” he 
exclaimed, with something more than mere 
jesting in his voice. “I thought you were 
going to live with us for ever!” 


So my visit to Dunscombe began, and 
its continuance was on as completely suc- 
cessful lines as. its opening. The family 
had all taken to me, and I, in a way, to 
them, my contact with men and women of 
divers grades at St. Barnaby’s having made 
it possible for me to adapt myself to those 
not born in the exclusive set out of which, 
when I first went to the hospital, everybody 
had seemed to me hopelessly impossible. 
Arthur had adopted me as Margaret’s 
greatest friend, and gave me no reason to 
suppose that he was disappointed in me in 
this capacity, and. Margaret—was always 
Margaret. She was very busy the whole 
day long, as all the household duties came 





on her, with the aid only of one small, 
cheap servant. She would not let me take 
any share of them, playfully but firmly 
asserting that I came there for a holiday, 
not to partake in the blessing of drudgery ; 
my mission was to provide them with the 
joy of living, which was what they wanted 
much more in that establishment than 
hands to dust; and it fell to my lot es- 
pecially to make Arthur’s furlough pleasant 
to him. The music proceeded apace. I 
was able to help him with his singing, 
having myself been well taught. We took 
long walks together over the uplands in 
that splendid bracing air, which was bring- 
ing back my own vigour as it had done that 
of Arthur. 

“You look both what I call in rude 
health!” Margaret said to us one day as 
she met us at the garden gate when we 
returned from one of these long rambles. 
After Arthur had gone into the house she 
added— 

“Dunscombe air is doing wonders for 
you, Frances. You look ten years younger 
than when you came. I could not have 
told which was the elder of you two as 
you came in just now.” 

Her eyes were looking straight into mine. 
Some people call me clever. If I am, it is 
certainly true that the cleverest people are, 
on occasion, the most dense. I looked 
back into her eyes without the slightest 
perception of any under-thought. 

“You ought to come for some of these 
walks with us,’ I said. For it struck me, 
as she was speaking, how much too old she 
looked for her age. She had always 
appeared older than she was, but of late her 
hair had been turning grey, and no one 
would have taken her for under forty. 
“Can’t you let us eat cold meat one day, 
and leave the rooms undusted, and come up 
for a blow on Archdale Heights? Arthur 
and I were wishing so much to-day that 
you had been there to see the mist effects 
upon the mountains.” 

Margaret laughed softly and kissed me, 
and for a moment I thought she did not 
look so old after all. Then Arthur came 
out again, and we linked our arms together, 
Margaret in the midst of us, and watched 
the sun go down behind the hills. 

As the fortnight I was to spend at 
Dunscombe drew to an end, the idea which 
had flashed across me on the evening of my 
arrival became a definite conviction. There 
Was not a better use to which I could put 
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my life than to make my home with the 
Moorsoms; to be another daughter to the 
old doctor—he already loved to call me so 
—to be a true sister to Margaret, and 
relieve her of one half of her cares and 
duties, to throw my comparatively ample 
income into the common purse, and relieve 
her from the strain of perpetual anxiety over 
money matters. 

I lay awake half the night planning all I 
would do for the house and the inhabitants, 
the new furniture, including a good piano, 
to be bought, the subscription to Mudie’s, 
the newspapers and magazines to be taken 
in. My schemes soared to a pony and 
pony-carriage and a man to be gardener and 
groom. At last I got so excited over it that 
I stole out of bed and went to the door of 
Margaret's room, in case she might be 
awake. She always rose at least once in 
the night to attend to her father. There 
was a streak of light under the door; I 
knocked softly and entered. 

Margaret looked up in surprise: she was 
seated at her table in a dressing-gown, with 
a basket of socks in front of her. The one 
she was darning just then was Arthur's, 
and exquisitely she was doing it. I am 
nothing of a needlewoman, and had never 
even dared to propose helping Margaret 
with this part of her duties, but it vexed me 
to see her thus weary herself out, over 
what has always seemed to me the greatest 
waste of time, that is, for an intellectual 
woman. 

“Up till three o'clock, 
exclaimed reproachfully. 

“ Not up till three, only at three. Father 
will be wanting his medicine in half-an- 
hour, and as I was awake, I thought I 
might as well get through some of these.” 

She smiled cheerfully and folded the pair 
of socks she had just completed, giving 
them a little tender pat as she laid them 
down. 

“ Have you been lying awake? So have 
I! Leave off your darning. I want to 
talk to you, Margaret.” 

Then I propounded to her my scheme. 
She did not take it quite as I had expected, 
though exactly where the difference lay I 
could not define. It was not that she 
showed any lack of affection, or, if I may 
put it truly, gratitude. Her eyes filled with 
tears as I told her all that I intended to do 
for the boys and the girls; how she would 
now be enabled to leave home at times, 
since I should soon be able to take her 
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place there; of all that it had occurred to 
me might be done, when my means came to 
swell the family purse. It was before this 
that the point came when I felt once again 
that I failed to guess at what was passing 
through her mind, when she sat in silence, 
looking at me, after my first words in which 
I asked her if I might make my home with 
them. It seemed as though she were 
searching my soul, as if her response would 
come in the one word “ Why?” had I not 
broken in upon her silence with my 
dreams of blessing. Then as I said, her 
gratitude welled up to her eyes, and her 
lovingness was all the most exacting friend 
could ask. Yet, looking back now at that 
night, I am aware that she never once said, 
“ How delightful it would be to have you!” 
or any words to that effect. 

I was not conscious of the absence of 
any expression of personal gratification over 
the scheme at the time. All I knew when 
I went back to my room was that Margaret 
had accepted my sacrifice, for that it was a 
sacrifice I did not try to hide from myself, 
though it had been my whole effort to 
prevent her looking upon my action in this 
light. 

Plenty of rejoicing met me from every 
other member of the family, as soon as my 
intention was made known. As for Arthur, 
he simply took my hand, and held it in a 
tight clasp, which was the way of us three 
with each other, when our feelings were in 
any way beyond ordinary words. 

Us three. Yes, that was what it was to 
be, and what indeed it was. There was an 
attempt upon Margaret’s part, for some 
unknown reason, to withdraw more than 
before into the background of domestic duty 
when I came actually to live with them ; 
but we detected it and insisted on her 
leaving her cooking and her needlework 
and completing the triumvirate on all 
available occasions, now that an experienced 
servant had found her way into the kitchen, 
and a needlewoman had been called in at 
my bidding. 

The people who say “two's company, 
three’s none,” can have no idea of the 
happy times we three had together, the 
entire union of soul there was between us. 
I suppose most men would have been spoilt 
by such devotion as we two women gave 
Arthur, but there was some quality in him 
which made him unspoilable. If we were 
for ever on the look-out to minister to his 
pleasure and his comfort, he never forgot 
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to render us those little services which a 
gentleman is supposed to render to a lady. 
It was my impulse to dispense with such 
courtesies in any matter which involved him 
in the least self-denial; it would have been 
a greater satisfaction to me to carry his 
coat for him than to let him carry mine, 
and when he went on one knee to fasten 
my shoe-lace, my mental attitude was to 
go down on both knees before him. But 
Margaret ruled it that while we took our 
part in the mutual service, he should be 
permitted to take his, and no amount of 
familiarity between us was ever allowed to 
dissolve the obligations of the most refined 
chivalry. 

Looking back on that treble friendship, 
recognising as I do now that what made it 
possible was the unseen abnegation of one 
member of the three, I yet marvel that its 
perfection was so complete. There was 
never a flaw in the harmony, a touch of 
disagreement, a pang of heart-burning. 
Only once do I remember Margaret looking 
gravely on me; that was when in one of 
our long rambles, in which she had not 
walking powers to accompany us, I allowed 
Arthur to get heated and take a chill, 
sitting too long upon a windy height, while 
in the eagerness of our talk we forgot, as 
a nurse should never forget, the question 
of health. But so bitter were my self- 
reproaches that she was soon employed in 
melting away my remorse, and though at 
first she intended to keep the nursing of 
him through the congestion of the lungs 
which followed, entirely in her own hands, 
she soon relented, and allowed me to share 
with her in the ministering to him. 

Arthur got over the attack very quickly— 
as had been only a mathematical certainty, 
he told us; since if one nurse could cure 
a fellow in a fortnight, two must infallibly 
perform the business in a week; and he 
went back to Woolwich as weli as he had 
ever been. 


IV 


THE year that followed was the happiest 
period of my life. I had found a home, 
such as only a woman like Margaret can 
make it, and I was to the last degree 
appreciated. The girls grew up more lady- 
like, with better education, and my influence 
backing up Margaret’s, to counteract that ot 
the departed Edith. The boys, too, had 
advantages they could not otherwise have 
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had. The house became decently furnished, 
the garden a real garden instead of a 
wilderness, and every time that Arthur 
came home he found some new improve- 
ment to congratulate me upon. 

After he left Woolwich and became an 
officer in the Artillery he was quartered at 
Portsmouth, but we constantly had him with 
us for a day or two, if no more. He wrote 
equally and impartially to Margaret and to 
me, signing his letters to each of us “ Your 
loving boy.” 

Then came the day when he was ordered 
out to India. It was a great blow to us 
both. I cried like a child when I heard of 
it. Margaret did not cry, but she went 
about with pale face and lips kept tight 
together, as I have seen a woman go 
through an operation when she was not 
allowed chloroform. Arthur spent a week 
with us before sailing, cheering us up by 
his unfailing good spirits, though at times, 
when his face was in rest, I caught the old 
pathetic look in the eyes, which I had not 
seen there since the early days of our 
acquaintance. Margaret always said it was 
I who had finally banished it. 

The last evening of all he made a point 
of being livelier than ever. He was going 
up by the night train, and he left about 
eleven. He would not let Margaret and me 
go to the station with him, because of the 
dreariness there would be in our long home- 
ward drive without him. When the time 
came for him to go I was seized with a silly 
wish that his last good-bye of all should be 
to me, and I kept half-hidden in the back- 
ground to compass it. 

When he had wished the others farewell, 
he sought me out. 

“Good-bye, Frances.” He held my 
hand tightly for a few seconds, and there 
was no mistaking what I saw in his eyes. 
I could not speak, but I do not think my 
answering pressure was less tight than his. 
The next moment he was gone. 

But, just as the fly was rolling off, 
William exclaimed, “ He has left his scarf 
behind!” and Margaret seized it and ran 
alter the vehicle to the gate. I heard the 
wheels stop, and I knew that she had had 
the last good-bye after all. 

“Bad luck to say ‘good-bye’ twice!” 
Joseph said when she came back. 

“Don’t talk about bad luck! ’’ Margaret 
answered, as nearly sharply as I have ever 
heard her speak. And she ran up-stairs to 
her room. 
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V 


It was only a few months after that that 
the Frontier War broke out, every one 
knows how suddenly and unexpectedly. 
The news fell like a bombshell upon us. 
Arthur’s battery was one of those sent to 
the front, and with what sickening anxiety 
we looked out for the war-news from day to 
day, only those who have gone through a 
like experience can imagine. At last there 
came an engagement in which Arthur’s 
name appeared. There was the list 
of “Killed”; “ Wounded dangerously ” ; 
“ Wounded slightly.” Arthur’s was among 
the last. 

“The best thing that could happen to 
him,” said William. ‘“ Now he will be out 
of the fighting, and come home, with the 
distinction of having been wounded in her 
Majesty’s service.” 

Arthur did not come home, however, or 
even remain long out of the fighting. In 
common with many another brave young 
fellow in that campaign, he was at his post 
again, regardless of hardships, as of danger, 
at a period when, under ordinary circum- 
stances, he would hardly have been allowed 
out of bed. 

But the boy’s stamina was not equal to 
his pluck. The news reached us soon after 
that he was on the sick list; the strain of 
exposure in that treacherous climate had 
been too much for him, his lungs had 
broken down. 

“ We must go to him, Margaret,” I said. 
“ We must go at once!” 

I shall never forget the look that leapt to 
Margaret’s face, but what she answered 
was, “ We can’t leave father alone.” The 
old man’s health was now in the most 
precarious state, and the truth of her words 
was self-evident. ‘“ We can’t both go.” 

“Then one of us must. The P. & O. 
boat leaves Brindisi on the 13th. I can be 
ready to leave the day after to-morrow.” 

The next two days were taken up in 
preparations for my departure. I was not 
going to take much of my own, little more 
than what I should have taken if called 
suddenly from the hospital to a case, but 
there were all sorts of things that we 
wanted for Arthur, and I do not think a 
single thing which might minister to his 
comfort or give him pleasure was omitted 
from my luggage. The whole time Margaret 
helped me assiduously, with no thought of 
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SHE BOWED HER HEAD UPON MY SHOULDER, AND THE 


GREAT SOBS SHOOK HER 


self, or of anything but me and him; and the 
whole time the question was asking itself 
within me, “ Why you, instead of her?” 
Had she not the right to go to him now, 
by reason of her older friendship, of her 
absolute devotion, of all she had done for 
him in saving his life, and then making that 
life a thing worth living instead of a hard 
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and loveless existence? He had 
been hers before ever he was mine. 

The answers to that question 
were obvious enough. Both could 
not leave. The home and its 
responsibilities were Margaret’s, 
not mine, albeit I was perfectly 
able to take her place there. I 
had the money to go with, and she 
had not, unless I gave it to her. 

And so I stilled the question and 
went on eagerly with my prepara- 
tions, only solacing my conscience 
by saying from time to time, “ Oh, 
Margaret! if you were only coming 
too!”—a remark to which she 
never made a response. 

The last night came, and we sat 
together, with everything done. 
Her silence had conquered me. 

“ Margaret,” I said, “ would you 
like to go to him instead of me?” 

It was an absurd question enough 
as it stood, I knowing how, with 
heart and soul, she hungered and 
yearned for it; but we understood 
each other. 

“No, Frances,” she answered. 
“ He would rather have you.” 

Then for the first and only time 
in my life I saw Margaret break 
down. She bowed her head upon 
my shoulder, and the great sobs 
shook her. It was terrible to feel 
her thus, the strong, brave woman 
on whom all of us leaned, quivering 
in my arms. Yet withal, there shot 
up in my heart one wild throb of 
joy. 


VI 


My explanation to my friends of 
my sudden departure was that I 
meant to offer myself for service in 


the war. Having my full certifi- 
cates, the means to pay my passage 
out to India and some interest, I 
had been told that there would not 
be much difficulty about getting on 
to the Army Nursing staff, as you know 
I eventually did. 

But at the first I took no steps in the 
matter, as I wished to leave my hand 
absolutely free, to go where I desired and do 
what I meant to do. It was not to nurse 
the British army, but only one soldier in it, 
that I sailed for India. 





Arthur had been too ill from the first for 
the long trying journey down to the Base 
hospital where he would naturally have 
been sent, so I had to follow him up to the 
seat of war. I made the journey without 
rest or pause as quickly as it could pos- 
sibly be done, and found him in the small 
Field hospital to which the wounded were 
being brought in day by day. The telegram 
I had sent to announce my coming had not 
reached him; it went, I believe, to another 
officer of the same name. 

Arthur was in a small separate ward, and 
one of the surgeons took me to him at once. 
His eyes were closed as I came up to the 
bed, and it was well that they were, for I 
am sure my face must have told the know- 
ledge that the first sight of his conveyed to 
me. I had not been at St. Barnaby’s three 
years without knowing what that look 
meant. There had been a conviction, a 
terrible conviction, in both Margaret’s mind 
and mine, unspoken, yet too perfectly under- 
stood between us, of how this illness would 
end; yet there is a great gulf between con- 
viction and absolute certainty. 

As I stood looking at him, his eyes opened 
with an expression of mingled astonishment 
and delight. 

“Frances!” he exclaimed. Then his 
eyes went past me down the ward, looking 
for some one else. We had always been 
three before—never, as now, we two ! 

“Tt is only I who have come,” I said. 

“ Only you, Frances!” 

Something glittered between his eye- 
lashes. He held out his thin hands to me, 
and took both mine in them with such a 
warmth of affection, as caused the young 
surgeon who had brought me in tactfully 
to retire, leaving us alone together. 
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ARTHUR cheered up wonderfully after my 
coming to him, so they all told me, and I 
could have seen for myself, even if he had 
not been perpetually saying what a joy and 
a comfort it was tohim having me. As for 
me, I was as deeply happy and as truly 
heart-broken a woman as there was in the 
world; how those two states can exist 
together cannot be explained ; yet that they 
can, the experience of others beside myself 
will attest. With that strange force the 
will may have over the knowledge I shut 
out the future as if there were no such thing, 
and I lived only in the present, in the joy 
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of being with him, and serving him. Ina 
few weeks’ time it would all have come to 
an end, and I should have nothing but a 
blank empty world to live in for the rest of 
my life; but now I had him, and all the 
future and all the past was absorbed, 
annihilated, in the delight of that Now. 

He did not suffer at all, and the weakness 
and helplessness came less hard on him 
than they would to most young men of his 
natural activity, from the early training that 
he had had in endurance, and by reason of 
that sweet nature which made acceptance 
a happy thing with him, not a sore trial of 
pride. His gratitude to us all was in- 
exhaustible. I cannot remember the smallest 
service being performed for him by myself 
or any one else—English or native—for 
which he did not express gratitude with his 
own peculiarly sweet smile, even when the 
effort of speaking became a real exertion 
to him. His thoughtfulness for me was 
beyond measure touching; his consider- 
ation lest I should overtire myself, his 
constantly expressed thankfulness that I 
had come to be with him. He used to make 
me sing the old songs ; I used to read aloud 
to him in the old books. We had long talks 
about the old days at home; always the 
past, never the future—except once. 

That was on a day when he was so much 
better that he had actually, at his own great 
wish, been lifted from his bed to a couch 
beside the window, where he could look 
out upon the mountains and sky. We had 
been silent for a time, his hand in mine, as 
it often lay. At last he said: 

“Do you think we could remember one 
of those old duets, Frances ?—The one we 
tried together the first evening you came 
do you remember ?” 

I could not let him strain his small 
strength with the attempt to sing, but I 
began to sing it to him myself. When I 
came to “Oh, that we two were sleeping,” 
he joined in, with a weak voice that was 
yet perfectly steady and true. 


‘*With our limbs at rest on the quiet earth’s breast, 
And our souls at home with God !” 


“Can you really feel that now?” I said, 
steadying my own voice with an effort, as 
I bent over him. 

“Not for you, Frances,” he answered, 
with one of his old humorous smiles which 
melted curiously into the old pathetic look 
in the eyes. 

“ For yourself?” 
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HAD BEEN SILENT FOR A TIME, HIS HAND IN MINE 








“T didn’t want it. I should have liked 
to have lived too. . ..” His voice had 
caught the tremble there was in mine, 
and he did not finish his sentence. But 
presently he looked up in my eyes with a 
look of radiance—no other word describes 
it—in his own. As I try to picture him to 
myself in the world of light that lies beyond 
the mist, it is always with that radiance on 
his face. 

“But it is all right, Frances,” he said. 
“Everything is, you know!” 

That night he was taken decidedly worse, 
and from then he sank rapidly. We had 
no more talk or reading or songs. He lay 
only just conscious, the cords of life giving 
way one by one, with no struggle, such as 
the young organism stricken by death 
generally makes to keep its hold on exist- 
ence. He had not the strength to throw 
off his attack, or he would have recovered, 
and he was spared the death-agonies of a 
vigorous young frame. 

I was holding him in my arms when the 
end came. For the last twenty-four hours 
he had only been able to respond with a 
smile, or some slight gesture, when any- 
thing was done for him, and it was only the 
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expression in his eyes that told, to me at 
least, that he was still conscious. Just at 
the last they became fixed, I could not tell 
on what, but I believed they were still 
seeking mine, and tortured myself with the 
effort, always in vain, to bring my face 
within the line along which his gaze ran 
out into infinity. His breathing grew 
shorter and fainter, then for an instant 
stopped, and his hand relaxed its feeble 
hold of mine. I thought that he was gone, 
but suddenly, with an upleaping of the 
flame of life, his eyes grew intensely bright, 
as though at last they had found what 
through those long hours they had been 
straining to meet. A strange smile of 
delight parted his lips, and his whole face 
lit up with a look of tenderness such as 
I had never seen on it before. He uttered 
a word. I stooped down to hear it, that 
word with which he was to render up his 
last breath, falling back a dead weight in 
my arms. It was distinctly audible, spoken 
almost aloud, and with a voice of such utter 
love as can only be in the heart of a man 
for her who is the one woman in the world 
to him. 
“ Margaret!” 





From the Hither Shore 


OU have passed over the river, Sweet, 
When life was flush’d with the early 
dawn, 
I have stay’d on in the dust and heat, 
Weary and grey and worn: 
The house grew silent the day you went, 
— the place that you once were wont to 
l 
With an overflowing of glad content, 
Is lonely and empty still! 


Sometimes when sunset skies burn red, 
A light step rings on an upper floor, 
And I start from my books and turn my 
head 
At the sound of an opening door: 
There’s a ripple of laughter in my ear, 
And a scent of the roses you used to wear, 
And I stretch my arms—for you.seem so near— 
To clasp but the empty air! 


Sometimes alone in the firelight’s gleam 
When at curtainless panes the moon looks 
through, 
I lose myself in a golden dream 
Of a summer world with you: 


Till I wake and remember the bitter truth, 
And doubt at my heart lies chill and cold. 
You have kept the glow of your wondrous 
youth, 
And I have grown dull and old! 


Love, will you see, when at last I come, 
In the wayfaring man with footsteps slow, 
The bright boy-lover who brought you home 
In the beautiful long ago? 
Will the pendulum backwards again have 
swung 
To the sorrowful hour that bore you hence ? 
Shall I shake off the years, as a cloak is 
flung. 
With the shadows of Time and Sense? 


Out of the starry dusk you lean, 
I could almost fancy I felt your breath. 

Yet the veil that so thinly hangs between 
Is the barrier wall of Death : 

But the anguish is soothed to a tender pain. 
I would have kept you—but God knows 

best. 

One day He will give me you back again— 

And with you give all the rest! 
CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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BY AN ACTIVE JOURNALIST 


different from the journalist in fact, 

that I venture to draw aside the 
curtain, and reveal a few of the actual 
experiences of a busy journalist’s life. 

In that brilliant story, My Ducats and 
My Daughter, there is a thoroughly truthful 
picture of life in a newspaper office, and in 
Mr. J. M. Barrie’s delightful book, When a 
Man’s Single, we rub shoulders with men 
who are drawn from life. But for the most 
part, the journalist who figures in novels is 
a most extraordinary person, as eccentric 
as he is impossible. “ You may find him 
anywhere, provided it be only far enough 
from newspaper offices. In many cases he 
appears to spend half his days in the 
country; and, in general, he is always 
willing, and at any moment able, to’ make 
a@ run across to the Continent. Happy, 
happy mortal! He knows no more of the 
nightly mill-round of the Press than the 
gods that lie beside their nectar.” 

I have noticed, too, a curious belief, 


i journalist in fiction is so very 


which seems well-nigh universal, that any 
one can be a journalist, provided he or she 
has failed at some other form of employ- 


ment. I had a letter the other day from 
an oil and colour warehouseman, who, with 
many simple words mis-spelt, informed me 
that trade was so bad that he thought he 
really must become a journalist! On the 
very same day a nursery-gardener wrote 
me in a similar strain. In neither case 
were any particular gifts or training pre- 
sumed to be necessary! Yet how helpless 
would be the majority of people if they 
were confronted with “the nightly mill- 
round of the Press.” In journalism there 
is less room than ever before for men and 
women who have not prepared themselves, 
by a keen study of life and its varied 
interests, for work which needs unusual 
powers, if any real success is to be attained. 

One of the many illusions which still 
exist in people’s minds is that a journalist 
writes “just what he likes.” Accordingly, 
a man who writes solely on finance is 
besought to attend the concert of an infant 
prodigy, that he may get a “ notice’ of the 
infantile performance into his paper. The 
public seems quite unaware that a daily 
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newspaper is mapped out into departments 
as carefully and as rigidly as a great com- 
mercial establishment, and that a member 
of the staff is under as much authority as 
the clerk in a City office. He is engaged to 
do certain work, and must not overstep its 
limits without special permission. 

Another delusion, which is very hard to 
kill, is that the editor writes most of the 
paper—certainly all the important articles 
—himself. May I inform such people as 
hold this idea, that an editor of a big daily 
paper has no time, even if he had the 
inclination, to write more than an occasional 
article ? Sometimes months pass without a 
single article from the editor’s pen appear- 
ing in his paper, but all the time he has 
been supervising and suggesting topics on 
which his staff has been busy. The great 
Mr. Delane, editor of The Times, hardly 
ever passed a leading article without adding 
to, or amending it, and his staff admitted 
that he touched few articles which he did 
not adorn. It is the editor’s duty to im- 
press his personality on the paper, so far as 
securing unity of policy is concerned. But, 
even more important, he has to possess the 
power of initiating perpetually new ideas. 
The demand for immediate decision on 
sudden emergencies is one which makes a 
continual strain on the editor. He has 
often to take a particular course at practi- 
cally a moment’s notice. 

I remember the night when Lord Rose- 
bery’s historic letter to Mr. T. E. Ellis, 
M.P., the chief Liberal Whip, reached us. 
It was withheld from the Press purposely 
until a late hour, and this made it all the 
more difficult to deal with the sensation. 
The public which reads—if it does really 
read—the leading articles which discuss the 
topics of the day in so able a manner, has 
little idea of the trying conditions under 
which they are often written. All the 
leaders for next morning’s issue had been 
written in our office, when Lord Rosebery’s 
resignation came as “a bolt from the blue!” 
A fresh arrangement of the paper was 
necessitated, and the note of a new leading 
article had to be chosen instantly. Often 
these suddenly selected leaders are the 
best to read, if they are also the more 





difficult to write. In this particular case, it 
roved one of the best pieces of quick work 
which the leader-writer had ever done. 

Let me say here, that though newspaper 
work is always dealing with exciting things, 
a journalist soon learns to keep his own 
feelings under restraint. The night when 
Lord Randolph Churchill drove down to 
The Times office to inform the editor of his 
resignation, there was a sense of repressed 
excitement caused by the special precau- 
tions taken by The Times to prevent the 
exclusive news leaking out. The matter 
was set by compositors in whom implicit 
confidence could be placed, and all the out- 
side doors of The Times office were closed 
until it was past the time when the con- 
temporaries of The Times went to press. 
May I here bear my testimony to the 
scrupulous honesty and loyalty of composi- 
tors in preserving secrets ? They are usually 
extra intelligent men, and could reveal 
many a sensational fact regarding the 
authorship of articles and anonymous 
letters, yet the leakage has been infini- 
tesimal in this direction. 

Cardinal Newman once said about leader- 
writers—“ They lie under the stern obliga- 
tion of extemporising their lucid news, 
leading ideas, and nutshell truths for the 
breakfast-table. If work done compara- 
tively at leisure involves mental fatigue 
and exhaustion, what must be the toil of 
those whose intellects are to be flaunted 
daily before the public in full dress, and 
that dress, ever new and varied, and spun, 
like the silkworm’s, out of themselves?” 
That puts well, I think, the strain on 
leader-writers, who may well be excused 
an occasional error in a recondite quotation. 
The art of writing a good leader is as un- 
common as it is highly valued. I remember 
hearing from one of the most respected and 
talented of British journalists, that when 
James Fitzjames Stephen (afterwards an 
eminent judge) was writing the leader on 
the death of the Duke of Wellington, 
mingled sounds of prayer and sobbing 
came from his room. Men who make us 
feel any emotion must feel it first them- 
selves. 

A well-known editor told me not long 
ago, that every night when he started work 
at the office, he realised afresh that Mr. 
Gladstone was dead. For so many years 
one of his first thoughts had always been, 
in dealing with political questions—‘ What 
will Mr. Gladstone do? What does his 
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latest utterance mean ?’’—that he found it 
hard to adapt himself to the new conditions 
caused by Mr. Gladstone’s death. Journal- 
ists are supposed to be case-hardened by 
their work, but I know many insiances 
where leading articles have been written 
under the strongest emotion. A man vpon 
whom the sentence of death by carcer had 
been already pronounced, wrote an article 
in one of our great dailies, pleading for 
more research into this awiul disease. 
Another man, who had been ior three 
months an inmate of a London hospital, 
made a fine appeal for gzeater liberality 
towards our hospitals, and I am glad to 
add that it had a splendid result. A third 
case occurred not very long ago, when a 
most pathetic description of a new method 
of allaying suffering, drew from a reader of 
the paper a munificent cheque for ten 
thousand pounds. 

One of the chief interests of journalistic 
life is the association with eminent men 
and women which it often entails. Mem- 
bers of the Royal Family come into pleasant 
relations with the Press, and sometimes 
express privately their appreciation of cer- 
tain articles dealing with subjects which 
concern them. I had more than one proof 
of Queen Victoria’s knowledge of certain 
newspaper articles, and King Edward is no 
less well-informed. At the time of a Royal 
wedding, my editor wanted some special 
details, and despatched me to the palace. 
What was my astonishment when, after 
waiting a short time, a member of the 
Royal Family came and furnished me most 
graciously with all the facts I wanted. 
There is nothing like going to the fountain- 
head, after all! 

Despite such a statement as that once 
made by Mr. A. J. Balfour, “I never read 
the papers,” I have had instances of the 
eagerness with which leading statesmen 
study our work. One night, after a very 
heavy evening’s work, I was called upon to 
write a leader dealing with an eminent 
politician’s speech on Temperance Reform. 
I wrote very hastily, and, as I feared, not 
very effectively. However, in the course of 
a day or two, my editor handed me a letter 
from the great man himself, expressing his 
warmest thanks to the unknown writer for 
the way in which he had discussed his 
speech. Are you surprised to hear that I 
always had a soft place in my heart for 
that politician ever afterwards ? 

Twice have I come before his Majesty's 
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judges—I hasten to add, in no criminal 
capacity! Once it was the redoubtable 
Mr. Justice Hawkins (now Lord Brampton), 
who called personally to refer to an article 
which had appeared about him. When his 
name was announced, visions of “ contempt 
of court” passed across my mind; but 
when the old gentleman appeared, and 
spoke with the greatest courtesy, my fears 
were allayed. In the end, he rendered 
some most valuable assistance to our paper 
at some trouble to himself. Another judge 
called to contradict the report of his retire- 
ment from the Bench. That was years 
ago, and I am glad to say he is still adorning 
his office. He was rather irascible at first, 
but when we convinced him of our innocence 
in the matter, he was soon mollified. 

To an editor’s office there come “all 
sorts and conditions of men,” but not many 
of them penetrate to the sanctum itself. 
One of my chiefs had a way of terminating 
a conversation which rarely failed. He 
relapsed into a silence which was accom- 
panied by a far-away look, which indicated 
plainly to any intelligent person that the 
interview was at anend. Only once did a 
lunatic reach the sanctum. He was in the 
midst of a wild harangue when another 
visitor, his keeper, arrived, and escorted 
him quietly downstairs. Another unpleasant 
caller was the associate of a murderer, 
whose name had been in the public mouth. 
I was heartily glad when this ruffian left 
my presence. He came to offer the full 
story of the crime. 

We get strange revelations made to us 
in the course of our work, and I can testify 
that journalists keep most strictly the con- 
fidences thus given to them. Only the 
unworthy hangers-on who haunt Fleet 
Street will risk their reputation and honour 
by selling secrets. It'was once said that 
the art of a biographer was to know what 
to leave in the ink-pot. Certainly one of 
the arts of a self-respecting journalist is to 


discriminate between what was meant for 
publication, and what was intended as 
private information. I know of a case 
where a most promising career was ruined 
by an indiscreet revelation of an important 
piece of news. This brings to my memory 
an instance of what was, I think, an 
amusing way of lawful news-gathering. 
Mr. Delane, of The Times, was sitting next 
to Sir William Gull one night at a dinner- 
party, when the famous doctor happened 
casually to mention that Lord Northbrook 
had been consulting him as to the atmo- 
sphere of India. Nothing more was said, 
but, curiously enough, next morning’s Times 
announced that Lord Northbrook had been 
offered the high office of Viceroy of India. 
The astute editor had “put two and two 
together!” In another case a London 
editor announced that the Government was 
about to appeal to the country. Every one 
was surprised at the news, which proved to 
be entirely correct, though it had been kept 
an absolute secret. How did he learn the 
fact? Well, he heard quite casually that a 
certain Cabinet Minister had been clearing 
out the pigeon-holes at his office. That 
suggested that a change was imminent, and 
the event justified his “intelligent antici- 
pation.” 

But let me reiterate that for one piece of 
news the average editor publishes, he treats 
three other communications as confidential. 
Public men know that when it is a serious 
question as to whether certain news should 
be published or not, they can rely on the 
honour of the Press. Very rarely indeed is 
this reliance misplaced. Within the last 
ten years a Cabinet Minister’s portfolio, 
containing the most important secret in- 
formation, fell by accident into the hands 
of an enterprising journalist. It was open, 
and the documents were visible. But the 
portfolio was returned instantly by the 
journalist himself, without any paper having 
been perused. 


(To be continued.) 
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N_ explorer’s 
life in the 


Australian 
interior is one 
fraught with 
many cares; the 
country does not 
inspire enthusi- 
asm, nor does the 
inevitable daily 
routine tend in 
any way to dispel 
or lighten the 
gloom that ever 
abides in his 
presence. Well 
and fitting is this 
unknown land 

- named the land 
From a Photograph of sand, of suffer- 
ing, and of 
sorrow. Whocan 
endure life amid 
the sweltering sand plains and be uplifted ? 
Who can penetrate these waterless wastes 
where the snake and crow alone can find 
subsistence, and escape the mantle of 
melancholy that grim Nature so seductively 
offers ? 

The mind is shaped ac- 
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Strange as it may seem, this alertness 
provides the one counteracting influence 
in the gloomy picture I have drawn. For 
the time morbid fancies are overthrown ; 
there is even a pleasurable excitement 
imparted by the knowledge that a change 
in the weary surroundings is imminent. 

Truly as the great philosopher said, a 
man is happy only by comparison: here 
does the wanderer welcome added danger 
because of its supplying fresh substance 
for thought, and creating new incentive ! 

The outside world hears with alarm the 
explorer’s report of affrays with natives, 
and it considers such contingencies as 
being the most deterrent and dangerous 
features with which the traveller has to 
reckon. Curious that they often prove 
blessings in disguise. Yet so it undoubtedly 
happens, and it is concerning an “ enliven- 
ing” incident which befell my party nearly 
three years ago that I write now. 

We had reached the 19th parallel on a 
course that had been due north for many 
weeks, along the line of the 127th degree of 
longitude. For ten days we had encountered 
no soak or water-hole, nor did the country 
offer better indications as we proceeded ; 
in consequence we formed a very discon- 





cording to environment, 
and thus it so often hap- 
pens that strong men 
suceumb to the enervating 
influences of this dreary 
tract, and leave their bones 
bleaching on the ever- 
lasting sand. 

The aborigines of the 
central interior rarely ex- 
hibit warlike propensities, 
but their brethren further 
north have a somewhat 
evil reputation; their 
cannibalistic tendencies 
being much more dreaded 
by the explorer than their 
otherwise fierce hostility ; 
he becomes vigilant and 











wary when near their 
territory. 
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solate party, and struggled onward more 
through force of habit than exercise of 
energy. 

The expedition was a comparatively 
small one, though much was expected of 
it, and our equipment was in nowise as 
lavish as it might have been. However, 
we had started out with great hopes and 
unlimited confidence in ourselves, and now 
that we were in somewhat sore plight each 
_kept his murmurings to himself and suffered 
in silence. 

“Mac” and “Stewart” had accompanied 
me on many previous expeditions, and it 
was their boast that they had travelled 
with me “owr a’ the God-forsaken coun- 
tries in the world.” They were hardened 
wanderers who had faced death unflinch- 
ingly more than once; on them I could 
implicitly rely at all times. 

Philip Moresby was the third man, and 
completed the party under my command ; 
he was a fine type of the youthful English- 
man, a Cambridge graduate of much know- 
ledge and athletic ability. With mistaken 
zeal he insisted on coming with me—* for 
experience,” he said. That certainly was 
not denied him, but I fear it was not of 
the nature he had expected. He proved 
an invaluable comrade, and acted as 
geologist and my right-hand man. 
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We had started with five horses and 
two camels, but three of the horses had 
died and the two remaining bore up only 
with great effort. The camels, “Slavery ” 
and “ Misery,” were old campaigners in 
my service ; they had dragged their weary 
limbs over much the same sort of country 
with me but a few months before. 

Slavery was a patient and gentle animal, 
who bore the heaviest burden with scarcely 
a moan. Misery always had a wild de- 
spairing look in his eyes, and, unlike his 
neighbour, was not by any means good- 
tempered ; he was Mac’s especial charge, 
and that gentleman had sometimes a hard 
fight before subjugating the fierce-willed 
brute. But I respect Misery’s memory 
too truly to give a false impression of his 
worth ; he endured much and struggled 
bravely with his load unto the end,— 
peace be to his ashes. 

I have noted that we had reached the 
19th degree of latitude: my log for that 
day is not lengthy, it reads as follows— 
“12 noon; position, lat. 18° 58’ 11”, long. 
127° 0’ 17”; journey, 16 miles. Country, 
undulating sand plain with spinifex and 

eucalypti. Water supply totals five gallons. 

Noticed several native smokes.” 

Day after day we had laboured over the 
disheartening sand wastes; mallee and 
mulga shrubs, with here and there a 
stunted species of the bloodwood tree, 
dotted the landscape in promiscuous 
growths; their everlasting motionless pre- 
sence was a weariness to our quivering 
eyes. Early that morning we had detected 
in the distance a long curling column of 
smoke, sure evidence of the aborigine, and 
despite our sorrows our hearts became 
cheered and our waning strength renewed 
at the sight. 

“There must be moisture of some sort 
about,” I said to Phil, as we staggered 
along together in the wake of the camels. 

“ The country is changing for the better,” 
he replied, “ to-morrow we may reach toler- 
ably hard ground, still I cannot think that 
any spring could exist in these sands.” But 
he did not know the country and its 
vagaries. Mac’s verdict was born of ex- 
perience. “ A ken naething aboot golology,” 
he grunted, as he pulled on Misery’s nose- 
rope, “ but a ken a’ aboot niggers, an’ they 
get thirsty like white buddies.” 

Stewart was stumbling along beside the 
horses, “Sir John” and “ Reprieve,” their 
load, alas, was light; the great water-bags 








surmounting their backs were flat and 
empty, another day without water would 
mean the end of these noble animals, they 
were gasping and whining pitifully. 

Towards sundown a thicker patch of 
scrub than usual extended across our 
course some few miles ahead; wearily we 
sought its shelter and prepared for another 
“dry” camp. 

“Puir auld ill-used Misery,” said Mac, 
as he lightened the back of the animal, 
“nine days withoot a drink! an’ nane fur 
ye yet, ma puir, puir animile;” he stroked 
the poor brute’s quivering nostrils affection- 
ately. Slavery stood plaintively by, waiting 
his turn to be unloaded; he carried the 
larger impedimenta, but had been given 
two gallons of water from the canvas bags 
six days back! Soon we were clustered 
around the camp-fire, chewing painfully 
with our parched and blistered mouths our 
damper and “tinned dog” to the accom- 
paniment of a few drops of water measured 
sparingly into our enamelled cups. It was 
hard to be merry under such circumstances, 
and we formed a somewhat silent quartet. 
Then Stewart, having laboriously disposed 
of his fare, began, “A had a rael guid 
dinner in Lunnon afore a left ’’—he stopped 
to smack his dry lips as if in remembrance. 
Mac looked ferociously at him, but he 
continued—* A had a—a gorgeous feast, an’ 
when a think o’ the beer 

Phil and I looked on with apathy when 
we saw Mac grip his ruminative comrade 
relentlessly by the throat. “ Fur twa pins,” 
he growled, “ a’d shak’ yer teeth oot.” 

Such incidents were common with these 
two, and did much to 
divert our thoughts from 
unpleasant topics. Phil, 
being utterly unused to 
such dry humour, appre- 
ciated it vastly, although 
at first he was inclined 
to be alarmed at my 
doughty henchmen’s 
pranks. 

Shortly after we rolled 
ourselves in our blankets 
and vainly tried to forget 
our cares in slumber. 
Though the sun shines 
here with scorching in- 
tensity, the nights are 
bitterly cold and the 
sudden change is most 
trying. All through the 
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night I was haunted with a feeling of 
unrest; I knew that natives were in our 
close vicinity, and the knowledge aroused 
mingled emotions. 

Often did I start up from my sandy 
couch to listen—for what? I know not, 
but the wanderer’s instinct is strong; and 
at intervals in the long weary hours that 
preceded the dawn I noticed that another 
vigil than mine was being kept. At the 
slightest sound in the brush, the shaking of 
a twig, the faint twitter of the parrot, or 
the rustle of a snake, Mac’s head would 
quickly rise and his hand would grip his 
cherished “ blunderbuss ”—the darling of his 
travels in far-off lands. “Gang tae sleep,” 
he said to me at one time in a stage 
whisper. “Dae ye think that a'm gettin’ 
owr auld tae be relied on?” 

The welcome daylight came at last, and 
with a strong feeling that something would 
happen that day, 1 led the trail through 
the wildering thicket of dwarfed and leaf- 
less shrubs. Beyond this timber belt I 
could see the continuing sand plain, rolling 
on until it merged in the horizon’s even 
curve; a drier prospect could not be 
imagined. 

We had not gone far before we noticed 
many recently vacated native shelters or 
“ breakwinds.” The blacks in these lati- 
tudes have no huts, nor do they use a 
covering of any description; their only 
protection from the weather being in the 
form of layers of branches placed upright 
against one or more trees, which simple 
barrier merely deflects the wind. 

These rude “ homes” we now passed in 
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plenty, thus showing conclusively that we 
were in a tract much favoured by the 
natives; consequently, I reasoned, there 
must be water in the vicinity. We kept 
a sharp look-out for any “ warriors’”’ who 
might, as is their usual custom, endeavour 
to spear us from the shelter afforded by 
the brush, and Mac handled his gun 
lovingly, gazing suspiciously into the 
densest shadows as he strode slowly before 
the camels. We had passed about midway 
through the shadeless forest, and were 
looking for a suitable spot at which to 
make our noonday halt, when we suddenly 
came upon a band of stalwart “ bucks” 
they were grouped directly in our path about 
fifty yards ahead, and at a point where the 
scrub appeared to be cut down for a wide 
space. 

“Niggers!” cried Mac and Stewart 
with one voice, and they rushed forward. 
But I restrained their ardour. “ We're 
further north now,’ I warned, “and their 
spears may be poisoned.” We had rarely 
had any trouble with the more southern 
blacks, but those before us looked of an 
entirely different stamp. We halted our 
caravan without delay, and it was well for 
us that we did so, for several spears 
whizzed through the air and buried them- 
selves in the sand a few yards ahead. It 
was rather a strange experience for me to 
find the natives deliberately block our 
track and show fight in such open manner. 

“ A can see lots o’ camps,” cried Stewart, 
who had got on all-fours and was peering 
forward through the spaces afforded by the 
branchless bases of the shrubs. 

I could understand it ail now; we had 
unexpectedly steered into a native village. 
“T’ll try my powers of speech on them,” 
I said to Phil, who was regarding the out- 
look rather “dubiously, and I cautiously 
went forward with outstretched hands, 
uttering, “ Babba, babba” (water), in as 
gentle and persuasive a tone as I could 
assume. The warriors numbered about a 
dozen, and as I approached they gestic- 
ulated wildly and gave voice to unearthly 
shrieks, which apparently did not betoken 
fear, for they made no sign of retreating ; 
instead they raised their “ waddies ” above 
their heads and rushed towards me. The 
spears they had discarded, evidently deem- 
ing it unnecessary to use them at such 
close range. 

I got back 
alacrity, my 
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to my companions with 
parley had not been the 


success I anticipated. Sterner measures 
must prevail. The blacks quickly retreated 
when they saw that I was not willing to 
be clubbed without demur, and they now 
grimaced and yelled in a most demoralising 
manner. 

Again they fastened spears to their 
“womeras,” and only the most expert 
dodging on our part prevented us from 
being impaled. 

“This is no a healthy climate by ony 
means,’ grumbled Mac, hastily ducking 
his head to avoid a well-aimed barb; 
Stewart and Phil sprawled ignominiously 
on the sand, endeavouring to keep wndei 
the range of fire. I was loath indeed to 
use fire-arms, but I dared not thus imperil 
the lives of my companions. 

“ Pepper them with the small shot, Mac,’ 
I said—they were fitting fresh spears for 
our benefit. Mac needed no second bidding. 
Bang! When the smoke cleared away | 
could see two “niggers”’ prancing about 
in most absurd fashion, the rest clung one 
to another and groaned horribly. 

“That fetched them,” said Mac, grimly, 
“but a would hae liked tae gie them the 
buckshot barrel.” 

“ Forward, boys,” I cried. 

“Gee up, Misery. Wance mair, Re- 
prieve,” repeated Mac and Stewart, and our 
Weary cavalcade moved on. 

The natives now dispersed in all direc- 
tions; we had earned the right of way. 
We made a brief halt by the open space 
where the windbreaks were numerous, but 
Phil could find no trace of water. Our 
hopes sunk to zero. Water must be found 
if we would live. I could yet hear the 
crackling of the branches that broke before 
the blacks’ frenzied flight. 

“Phil,” I said, “we'll have to capture 
one of them.” He understood my meaning 
at once. 

“A little gentle persuasion might do no 
harm,” he answered. ‘“ Let us go now.” 

With difficulty I managed to persuade 
my trusty henchmen to await our return. 

“Tt’s us that should gang,” they shouted 
in unison. They were wont to enjoy 
capturing “ane or twa specimens” in more 
southerly latitudes, but the natives here 
were bitterly hostile, and my reckless 
comrades would disdain to use strategy. 
“T'll fetch you a pair,” I cried back, and 
Phil and I hurried after the fugitives. 

We soon realised that our running 
powers were by no means equal to those 





of the blacks; the blistering sand flew up 
in our faces and the brittle twigs cut us 
severely. The sun was directly overhead, 
and shone so fiercely on us that we were 
soon compelled to make a slower pace; we 
dared not allow ourselves to perspire, and 
so lose the little moisture our bodies 
contained. 

Meanwhile the vague crackling of the 
brushwood in the distance intimated to us 
clearly enough that our intended captures 
were now far from our reach. We were 
weary, hopeless, despairing, yet we 
mechanically continued on. We dared not 
even speak the thoughts that were being 
so cruelly forced 
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I went down on my knees and closely 
examined the sand at the junction; the 
impression of a native’s ungainly foot 
marked one of the off-shoots, and it I 
followed, scrambling on hands and knees, 
for the track was barely distinguishable. 
Suddenly I was brought to a standstill, 
the track had ceased, and I stood at the 
edge of a small clearing around which the 
trees were of less stunted appearance than 
those I had passed. I saw nothing but a 
space in the forest, and I had expected 
something different; my disappointment 
was keen. 

I sat down in the sand and balanced my 





upon us. 

Phil’s face was 
ashy pale, the 
clear skin seemed 
to show lividly 
through the sun- 
burnt mask. This 
was surely an 
experience on 
which he had not 
reckoned. 

“This is a 
country of con- 
tradictions,” he 
muttered grimly, 
‘‘and we are 
likely to make a 
neat row of skele- 
tons soon, be- 
cause of it.” 

“ We won’t an- 
ticipate, Phil,” I 














said, “we are by 
no means dead 
yet.” 

We had now reached a slight dip in the 
land surface, and in the depression, a well- 
padded native track appeared. Eagerly 
we followed it until it divided into two 
trails running off at an acute angle. 

“You take one, I’ll take the other,” I said. 
“ Probably they lead to the same place.”’ 

“All right,” he replied. “T'll fire my 
revolver if I find anything; you can do the 
same,” and we separated. 

Hurriedly I sped along, now this way, 
now that; the native pad rarely leads a 
direct route, and I seemed to have entered 
a maze. Then I came to a point where 
the trail again divided and sub-divided. 
Which was the important branch I could 
not make out. 
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pocket-compass on my knee so as to get 
my “homeward” course. As I did so I 
heard a faint sound as of the rustling of 
branches. I looked all round, but could 
perceive nothing, and I folded the compass 
in its case and prepared to return. Again 
the sound broke upon my ears; it seemed 
to be close at hand. I looked and looked, 
then I almost laughed aloud. Scarcely 
half-a-dozen yards away, on the opposite 
edge of the open space, I saw two natives 
in a huddled-up attitude with their backs 
towards me. They were carefully piling 
a heap of branches and spinifex grass; it 
looked as if they were preparing a fire; 
their spears and waddies lay on the sand 
some distance off. I gripped my revolver 
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tightly, and was on the point of rushing 
forward, when a loud crackling came from 
the densest part of the ring. I drew back 
into the shade; the natives were evidently 
alarmed; they leapt to their feet and 
looked about wildly, and then I recognised 
them by their emu tufts as two of the 
band who had so stubbornly contested our 
advance but an hour before. 

They glared at each other terror-stricken, 
and pointed to the sky, and the four corners 
of the earth in turn, as if invoking their 
god “ Piama.” In the midst of this panto- 
mime a tall ragged form burst into the 
enclosure from the still trembling brush, 
and before the natives could escape he had 
seized them both by the throats and borne 
them back on the sand as if by superhuman 
effort. “Phil!” I cried in amazement, 
jumping forward, and taking charge of one 
of his prisoners. ‘“ We’ve got them,” he 
shouted almost joyously. ‘“ Hold hard!” 
His “ nigger” was still struggling violently, 
but soon he became quiescent as mine, and 
Phil and I looked at each other, half in 
amazement, half in surprise. 

“The tracks led to the same place after 
all,” he said. “I’ve been waiting in the 
bush watching these. gentlemen making a 
monument, or something like it.” 

“T have been keeping a friendly eye on 
them also,” I replied, “but I didn’t know 
you were so close. Hold my prisoner half 
a minute,” I continued. “ We'll see-what 
they have been doing.” 

He promptly sat on my savage’s neck, 
while I got up and kicked away the pile 
of branches; and lo!—beneath them lay 
disclosed a gurgling spring of clearest 
Water. 

I could not describe the joy that was 
ours at that moment; after our long weary 
days of suffering, when we had become 
almost resigned to a horrible fate, the 
relief was extreme, and caused an almost 
delirious reaction on our highly-strung 
nerves. The prisoners were passive enough 
now ; it was not difficult to understand their 
object in covering the spring; they did not 
want our objectionable company in the 
vicinity. 

We had expected to return to the point 
at which we left Mac and Stewart, but we 
had not dreamed of making such a welcome 
discovery. “We'll camp right here,” I 
said, “and get the water-bags filled.” We 
discharged our revolvers into the air as a 
signal to our companions, and soon their 
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voices were heard in loud debate far back 
in the scrub. We could afford now to 
smile at their wordy strife; my faithful 
comrades never allowed themselves to 
appear depressed, they knew how danger- 
ous is the slightest submission to despair. 
The dwarfed trees broke before the advanc- 
ing train; poor old Misery was evidently 
leading the trail at a harder pace that usual. 
“Come alang, Misery. Wad ye hae me pu’ 
ye,” I heard Mac’s voice in pathetic entreaty, 
as the dividing brush about a hundred yards 
off betokened their near advance. A few 
minutes more and Misery and Slavery 
staggered into the clearing ; their eyes were 
gleaming wildly, and their breath came in 
long wheezing gasps. Mac had returned 
to help Stewart with the horses, and he and 
his companion now approached, dragging 
these animals along by sheer force. 

“We can hang oot anither day yet,” 
began Mac, the moment he saw us, trying to 
look cheerful; then he noticed the natives 
on whom we were sitting. ‘Stewart! ’’ he 
ejaculated, “‘ we've got them after a’.” But 
Stewart had caught sight of the glistening 
water, and with a fervent exclamation he 
buried his face in it and drank deeply. 
The camels sank on their knees, dead beat, 
and the horses being left alone, lay over 
on their sides and gasped painfully. Phil 
and I sat watching the scene in silence ; our 
emotions were too strong to find expression 
in words. 

Mac’s rugged features fairly glowed when 
he saw the all-precious fluid. He strode 
forward and jerked his comrade’s dripping 
face from the water. ‘“ Dinna mak’ a beast 
o’ yersel’,” he said shortly, “‘ owr muckle’s 
bad fur ye, an’ it’s my turn onywey.” 

But they found room for two heads, 
and Phil said they reduced the level of the 
water by several inches. 

We lost no time in attending to the needs 
of our much-worn beasts of burden; the 
horses were allowed to drink first, then the 
camels were given a sparing supply—they 
would quickly have drained the well, which 
made water but slowly, but Mac guarded 
against such occurrence by measuring out 
their allotments at intervals as the spring 
refilled. Between them they swallowed full 
fifty gallons and still waited for more. “ Yell 
get another drink the morn,” said he to 
them; “ye can gang an’ chew ironstane 
noo.” 

Stewart took charge of the captives, and 
tried all his arts to make them sociable, but 
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they would not be con- 
ciliated, and howled 
and moaned and jab- 
bered incessantly. 
« A’ll shin teach them 
hoo tae behave,” said 
their inflexible jailor. 
“There’s nae man,” 
he continued, waxing 
eloquent, “‘ can be lang 
in ma presence withoot 
losin’ a’ that’s stubborn 
in his  in-dee-veed- 
uality.” 

And now that the 
great danger was over, 
and we had rested our 
weary limbs, we be- 
thought ourselves of a 
secondary trouble that might arise. Phil 
spoke of it first, after we had dined sumptu- 
ously on “ tinned dog” and tea. 

“T think,” said he, “that the natives 
around must be having a very thirsty 
time.” 

I had not considered the subject. Very 
probably we were camped by the only 
spring in the district; even then we might 
be surrounded with wild-eyed savages eager 
to test their appetites on our sun-dried 
carcasses. “ I don’t know that we are doing 
the best thing in keeping the prisoners,” | 
said, doubtfully; they had devoured an 
immense amount of tinned dog in spite of 
their sullenness, and the tea they seemed 
to relish exceedingly. I was rather afraid 
to let them go free; they might, having 
grown accustomed to our presence, quickly 
return at the head of a band of warriors, 
and so “ wipe us out,” as Phil aptly put 
it, by overwhelming numbers. We were 
all very tired and in no mood for further 
parleying with the natives at that time. 

“ Let them gang thirsty as we’ve had to 
do this mony a lang day,” was Mac’s indig- 
nant comment. Which was, perhaps, fair 
enough, but whether they would be content 
to “gang thirsty” —that was another matter. 
As for the prisoners, I decided that they 
should remain with us until the following 
morning, when we would set them free 
before resuming our journey. 

All through the afternoon, Mac and 
Stewart were engaged filling the water- 
bags, and repairing their tattered ward- 
robes. Phil busied himself in tabulating 
his geological notes of the various changes 
of country encountered, and I, after working 
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out our position on the chart, revised my 
log and made a few additional entries. It 
was five in the evening before sufficient 
water was accumulated to fill the canvas 
reservoirs; the entire capacity of the 
spring was but ten gallons, and from first 
taking fifteen minutes to refill, it gradually 
trickled slower and slower, until a full 
hour elapsed before the water regained its 
level. 

As the night darkened there came over 
me an indefinable and irrepressible feeling 
of anxiety—tie sparse brush looked so 
gloomy, and in the shadows formed, I could 
almost fancy I saw numbers of demoniacally 
grinning forms. The conviction grew strong 
upon me that the blacks would make a 
night attack when they believed us to be 
asleep. Such was their usual custom, as I 
knew from experience, but the knowledge 
had in nowise disturbed my equanimity— 
in the daytime. Now the lowering clouds 
promised a dark night, there was no moon, 
and the stars would be obscured. 

“We would have been safer in the open 
to-night,” I said to Phil, rather anxiously ; 
he nodded emphatically, as he glanced at 
the vague eerie shadows around. “The 
last water-bag has just been filled,” he said. 
“ We can make a night-march if you think 
it best to move out.” But such a course 
would not have suited. The horses and 
camels were worn out, and we ourselves 
surely needed a rest after our weary 
journeyings. I called to my henchmen, 
who were indolently dozing by the fire, 
and quickly explained our risky position. 

“ There’s nae nigger ‘ll shift me,” loudly 
bellowed Mac. 
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“ Nor me,” echoed Stewart. 

« All right, boys,” said I; “ we had better 
make the clearing wider and prepare for a 
circus.” 

With a will these hardened travellers set 
to work with the axes, and soon had laid 
low the timber for nearly fifty yards around. 
I had had a wholesome dread of being 
speared from the brush, but now that 
dangerous circle was extended so that 
our camp was situated on an open patch 
almost out of any possible risk from spears 
of concealed natives. Our captives watched 
our strange proceedings with something like 
dismay on their faces. 

We had certainly not improved the spring; 
by destroying the timber around we left it 
exposed to the fierce rays of the sun, which, 
I fear, would quickly transform it into a 
mere mud-hole. 

The natives, however, had proved them- 


lengths of rope to two stout stumps, showed 
considerable uneasiness and kept up con- 
tinual mutterings, twisting and writhing 
the while in their efforts to escape. 

“ Ye'll get awa’ the morn, ma man,” said 
Mac, as he tied a more secure knot on the 
ankle of one who had almost freed himself, 
‘an’ if ony o’ yer brithers come the nicht, 
a'll cut ye into sausages.” This dire threat 
they of course did not understand, but were 
evidently impressed by Mac’s ferocity, for 
they set up howls of terror, and were only 
quietened when Stewart consolingly stroked 
their black bodies, and spoke endearing 
words to them. 

“Puir black fellows,” he murmured 
gently, “puir neglected heathens, a’ll be 
sair sorry the nicht if a hae to bat ye 
on the head fur the evil daeings o’ yer 
freens.” 

It was now after ten o’clock, and we 

were all becoming 
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_selves ingenious enough to shade the water 
effectually at our approach, and my con- 
science by no means troubled me as to 
their future welfare. 

After supper we picketed the animals to 
the rear of our camping space, and protected 
them by a circular wall of the densest 
brush; then we piled several of the fallen 
trees on our camp-fire, and soon they 
blazed up luridly, and illuminated the 
enclosure in most effective manner. A 
few of the larger logs we used to build a 
sort of stockade, about eight feet square, 
and inside this shelter we placed our 
blankets. 

For a long time we sat by the fire retail- 
ing stories weird and wonderful ; our spirits 
were enlivened to an unusual degree by our 
welcome discovery, and we had almost for- 
gotten the impending danger. As the night 
advanced our captives, who were tied by 
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very drowsy. Mac 
and Stewart rolled 
themselves in their 
blankets and were 
soon fast asleep ; and 
having promised Phil 
to call him in three 
héurs, I was glad to 
see him also slip into 
dreamland. 

For the first time 
for many weeks I kept 
the dreary midnight 
vigil, and paced before 
the camp-fire with 
loaded rifle. An hour passed and I heard 
no sound, not even the parrot’s unmusical 
note. I sat down on a log and placed the 
rifle between my knees; a few moments 
later I brought myself up with a start; | 
had been almost asleep. The two blacks 
were eyeing me strangely; they lay in a 
doubled-up attitude, regarding me fixedly 
from under their arms. “This will never 
do,” I said, and shouldering my rifle I con- 
tinued my endless march. 

About midnight I became vaguely con- 
scious of something being about to happen, 
and I peered into the darkness uneasily as 
I reached each limit of my sentry beat ; but 
nothing could be distinguished. The night 
was inky-black and the air close and heavy ; 
my vision was restricted to the area illumin- 
ated by the camp-fire.- I replenished + 
with many dry logs, and they burst into 
flame at once, crackling loudly and sending 
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up with the smoke a kaleidoscope of 
sparks. 

The death-like stillness was in itself 
sufficient to make one uncomfortable, and 
the knowledge that a tribe of hostile natives 
were in the vicinity intensified the sensation. 
I examined my rifle more than once as I 
paced along, and took a keen interest in 
noting how smoothly the lever worked, 
and how accurately the hammer came back 
to full-cock on closing the breech. 

Then the tension was suddenly relieved. 
In the far distance I heard the long-drawn- 
out howl of a dingo. 

That was all, yet it pleased me much; 
the unbearable suspense was _ broken. 
Hastily I aroused my sleeping comrades ; 
the air seemed now to be quivering with 
life, though no sound 





was heard. 
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Phil was amazed. ‘“ They are closing in 
on us,” he said. “This promises to be a 
little more than an ordinary circus.” 

Mac solemnly extricated the small-shot 
cartridges from his gun, and replaced them 
with buck-shot charges. Phil looked to 
his revolver. Stewart seized a eucalyptus 
sapling—he had no fire-arms, the knife 
being his favourite weapon—and I pulled 
the hammer of my “ hunting Winchester ” 
to full-cock ; and we waited. 

The wavering lights drew nearer and 
nearer, and then the hideous strains of a 
native chant broke upon our ears. I was 
much tempted to “ snipe” off a few of the 
torch-bearers, I had only to allow about a 
foot below the flame—though I could not 
see the bearers’ heads I could guess their 





“What is it?” 
grunted Mae, sleepily. 
Stewart uttered a cry 
of dismay. ‘ Whaur’s 
ma niggers?” he ex- 
claimed. Truly enough 
they had disappeared, 
a blazing ember beside 
the burnt strands 
showing plainly how 
they had regained their 
freedom. It all must 
have happened in a 
moment. We waited 
in silence, expecting 
every instant to hear 
the cat-like yells of 
the unseen foe, but 
not even the faintest rustling of the trees 
indicated the warriors’ advance. 

“Tt must have been a false alarm,” said 
Phil, but no sooner had he uttered the 
words than a strange sight appeared before 
our blinking eyes. At various points 
throughout the wood flaming torches 
glimmered through the trees, forming a 
semi-circular line of light many hundreds 
of yards in length. 

“That’s vera gorgeous,” said Mac, 
quietly ; he had witnessed a similar sight 
before, and knew what it meant. The 
natives considered us such sure prey 
that they obviously meant to hold a grand 
corroboree as a fitting climax to their night's 
sport. Their weirdly gruesome customs 
need not be detailed here, but I shuddered 
at the thought of posing as “ chief mourner” 
in their fantastical ceremonial. 
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location fairly accurately—but that would 
have been “wanton slaughter,” against 
which the explorer has always to guard. 

Now they were a hundred yards from 
the clearing, now fifty, and we could 
distinguish the ugly hairy visages of the 
warriors. Still I hesitated to fire, and Mac 
muttered audibly to himself, while Stewart 
stropped his long knife on his boot with 
many expressions of displeasure. 

With a series of shrieks the bloodthirsty 
band now dropped their torches and “came” 
for our camp. A fusillade of spears hurtled 
through the air, and the points buried deep 
in the ashes of the fire, but our stockade 
saved us. 

“‘ Now, boys,” I cried, “aim low.” Mac's 
blunderbuss belched forth flame twice in 
quick succession. Phil’s revolver rattled 
harshly, and Stewart, having nothing better 
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to do, made the most of his vocabulary, 
and denounced the enemy with much 
gusto. 

Above all was heard the yells of the still 
advancing horde. I had reserved my fire 
—my 303s always made horrible slaughter 
—but now I pulled the trigger, and the 
sharp bark of the exploding cordite was 
added to the din. 

Another flight of spears whizzed over- 
head, then a few belated missiles struck deep 
and quivered in our wooden bulwark. The 
light of the fire showed up a demoralised 
band rushing hither and thither in wildest 
confusion. 

“ Fire into the air, Mac,” I cried, and the 
flame spouted from his deadly weapon, and 
the thunderous report tended more than 
would have done the leaden hail to terrorise 
our would-be exterminators. 

A few moments more and all was quiet, 
save for the crackling, crashing, of the 
brushwood that bent before the warriors’ 
wild retreat. 

The skirmish was over, and we were left 


victors in the field. A spear splinter had 
penetrated my left arm, but this was soon 
extracted, and the wound did not trouble 
me much. No maimed savage was left to 
require our aid, but I am quite certain that 
many of the dusky warriors even now bear 
a souvenir of the affray in the form of a 
buck-shot pellet from Mac’s gun. 

We cleared away the spears from around 
the fire, and, taking our blankets to their 
usual position near the glowing embers, lay 
down and slept peacefully till daybreak. 

We left this “ Warriors’ Well,” as we 
called it, soon after breakfast, feeling lighter 
at heart and in every way more fit than we 
had been for many a day. Even our beasts 
of burden seemed imbued with new life ; so 
we started out, heading N.N.E., with fresh 
hope and increased energy. 

Many months later, after traversing 
hundreds of miles of the most dreary 
country on the face of the earth, we 
emerged on the northern coast of Australia, 
having been nearly a year in the vast 
interior. 
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Macaulay and Rothley Temple 


BY T. CARTER 





Photograph by H. B. Cooper 


From an old print 


ROTHLEY AS IN MACAULAY’S DAYS 


HOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY 
was born at Rothley Temple in 
Leicestershire, October 25th, 1800. 

His father, Zachary Macaulay, was a son of 
the Scottish manse, and his mother, Selina 
Mills, the daughter of a well-known Quaker 
family in Bristol. For generations the 
Macaulays had been parish ministers in the 
Western Highlands, and Zachary, although 
engaged in a business career in the West 
Indies, in Sierra Leone, and in London, had 
all the religious fervour and narrowness of 
the pious Highland minister. He was a 
stolid, big-browed, bony Scot, heavy and 
deliberate in his movements, stern in his 
judgments, narrow and superstitious in his 
faith, loyal in his friendships, unwavering 
in his principles, and brave to a degree. 
Selina Mills had all the admirable traits of 
the Quaker stock whence she sprung. Hence, 


as Mr. Cotter Morison aptly says, “The 
prosperity which attended Macaulay all 
through his life may be said to have begun 
with the moment of his birth.” It is 
possible to over-estimate the power of 
heredity, but Lord Macaulay is a striking 
illustration of its reality. In many ways he 
was a true and typical Highlander—in his 
loves and hates, in his sensitiveness and 
romance, in his jealous concealment of deep 
religious earnestness, in his appreciation of 
(yet seeming disregard for) beautiful scenery, 
in his frugality and careless generosity, 
above all, in his wonderful capacity for see- 
ing into the heart of things, a capacity 
approaching the famed Highland gift 
of second-sight. It is not too much to 
say that a due recognition of the strength 
and weakness of Highland character is 
necessary for a proper estimate of Macaulay. 
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Even physically, as Carlyle said of him, “ he 
had the homely Norse features that you find 
everywhere in the Western Isles,” and any 
one could see that he was “an honest, good 
sort of fellow, made out of oatmeal.” Jean 
Macaulay, sister of Zachary, was married 
in 1787 to Mr. Thomas Babington, head of an 
ancient family in Leicestershire and owner of 
Rothley Temple. He had seen Jean at her 
father’s manse at Cardross when he was 
touring in the Highlands with her brother 
Aulay, and took her to his home at Rothley. 
In 1800 Mrs. Babington invited her sister- 
in-law, Selina Macaulay, to visit her, and 
thus it came about that in October, 1800, 
the future Lord Macaulay was born in the 
Temple, “in a room panelled from ceiling 
to floor, like every corner of the ancient 
mansion, with oak almost black from age, 
looking eastward across the park, and south- 
ward through an ivy-shaded window into a 
little garden.” It was the day of St. Crispin, 
the anniversary of Agincourt. 

Rothley is situated midway between the 
flat country around the town of Leicester, 
and the beautiful scenery of the Charn- 
wood Forest district. As the road from 
Leicester rises over the ridges which separ- 
ate these two tracts, Rothley may be seen, 


with its magnificent background of stately 
woodland and hill. A shady path, which 
ran from the house to the lodge, used to be 
a favourite walk of Macaulay’s, and from a 
slight rise, the best view of the Temple may 
be obtained. In the ancient days, Rothley 
was a Saxon settlement, which is said to 
have derived its name from the colour of the 
soil—Roel, Rodle, or Rodely, the land of the 
red field. Curiously enough, the old name 
still survives in a common pronunciation of 
the villagers, who call the place “‘ Rodeley” 
to this day. In the days of William the 
Conqueror the manor is recorded as being 
worth sixty-two shillings a year. It was 
held by the King. In 1150 Stephen placed 
the manor outside the jurisdiction of the 
Bishops, and later granted it to the order of 
Knights Templars. A magnificent group 
of buildings was erected, and the Preceptory 
of Rothley became famous. The old moat 
and foundations, which may yet be seen in 
the grounds, give a fair indication of its size 
and importance. It is supposed that Scott 
chose Rothley Temple as the scene of the 
combat between Wilfrid of Ivanhoe and 
Brian de Bois Guilbert. On the suppres- 
sion of the Order of Templars, Rothley 
passed into the hands of the Knights of St. 
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THE WALK INTO THE PARK, ROTHLEY 
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GENERAL VIEW OF ROTHLEY 


John of Jerusalem by grant from King 
Edward II., and remained in their posses- 
sion until the dissolution of the religious 
houses in the reign of Henry VIII. The 
manor, which then included Dalby and 
Hether, was returned as being worth £263, 
and was transferred from the Hospitallers 
to Edward Cartwright, who sold it to one 
Humphry Babington, in whose family it 
remained for some three hundred years, 
passing finally to a son-in-law of a Babing- 
ton, Sir James Parker. In 1894 it was 
purchased by the present owner, Frederick 
Merttens, Esq., who made extensive altera- 
tion, and added the imposing south front. 
Rothley Temple was at one time the seat 
of Anthony Babington, who with John 
Ballard and other conspirators intrigued for 
the deposition and murder of Queen Eliza- 
beth. It was a foolish plot, but public 
opinion was so excited by reports of Jesuit 
assassinations and intrigues, and _ the 
murders of Coligny in 1572, and William 
the Silent in 1584, with the Papal excom- 
munication of Elizabeth, were yet so fresh 
in the minds of Englishmen, that scant 
mercy was shown, and Babington and his 
associates were executed in disgrace in 
1586. 

Since Macaulay’s day, the appearance of 
Rothley has been considerably altered by 
the addition of an imposing south front, 
and in other respects important alterations 
have taken place. For instance, Sir George 
[revelyan speaks of a favourite room of 
Macaulay as being “‘a very small chamber on 
the ground floor, through the window of which 


he could escape unobserved while afternoon 
callers were on their way between the front 
door and the drawing-room. On such 
occasions, he would take refuge in a boat 
moored under the shade of some fine oaks, 
which still exist, though the ornamental 
water on whose bank they stood has since 
been converted into dry land.” This 
favourite room was situated between the 
large dining-room and the chapel, and 
was a very cosy nook, which formed an easy 
and pleasant retreat for one who desired to 
escape undesirable callers. When the pre- 
sent owner of Rothley was restoring the 
Temple, it was discovered that this room, 
which was really an accretion, concealed the 
entrance to the crypt of the chapel, and on 
being cleared away a very interesting 
ancient ecclesiastical doorway was brought 
to light. Thus Macaulay’s favourite room is 
now indicated by this ancient doorway. 

In the beautiful old chapel, where a 
monument shows a Crusader lying in his 
last sleep, Macaulay was baptised on the 
26th of November, 1800, receiving the 
names of Thomas Babington. 

The font used on the occasion was the 
ancient one belonging to the chapel, but 
this interesting relic of Macaulay's baptism 
was nearly lost. By some carelessness it 
was removed in later years, and when 
Mr. Merttens came into possession of the 
Temple, no trace of it could be found. 
However by good fortune it was finally dis- 
covered doing duty in a farm-yard as a 
common pump-trough, and was restored by 
Mr. Merttens to its place of honour in the 
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chapel. Until the latest period of his life, 
Macaulay was wont to spend his vacations 
at Rothley Temple. There was a restful 
charm about the stately old place, which 
never failed to soothe the wearied but in- 
domitable student and man of affairs. When 
he won his fellowship of Trinity in 1824, he 
was glad to exchange the scholastic strenu- 
ousness of Cambridge for the quiet peace of 
Rothley,and on many other important occa- 
sions in his life he went off to the scene of 
his earliest days to rest and meditate. One 


THE DRAWING-ROOM, 
ROTHLEY TEMPLE 


of the happiest sides of Macaulay’s charac- 
ter was his deep love for children. Nothing 
pleased him better thanaromp. Rothley 
is full of the memories of his buoyant 
humours. ‘Trevelyan says, “ Youth and 
gaiety lit up every corner of the ever- 
crowded, though comfortable mansion. In 
wet weather there was always a merry 
group sitting on the staircase, or marching 
up and down the gallery ; and wherever the 
noise and fun were most abundant, wher- 
ever there was to be heard the loudest 


laughter and the most vehement expostula- 

tion, Macaulay was the centre of a circle 

which was exclaiming at the levity of his 

remarks about the Blessed Martyr; dis- 

puting with him on the comparative merits 

of Pascal, Racine, Corneille, Moliére and 

Boileau ; or checking him, as he attempted 

to justify his god-parents by running off a 

list of all the famous Thomases in history.” 

In August 1857 the crowning honour 

of Macaulay’s life was conferred upon 

him by Queen Victoria, and it is signifi- 

cant of his 

deep affection for 

Rothley that it 

was instinctively 

associated by him 

with his peerage. 

He writes under 

date of August 28, 

1857: “An offer 

of a peerage: the 

Queen’s pleasure 

already taken. I 

was very much 

surprised. Per- 

haps no such offer 

was ever made 

without the slight- 

est _ solicitation, 

direct or indirect, 

to a man of 

humble origin 

and moderate for- 

tune, who had 

long quitted pub- 

lic life. I had 

no hesitation 

about accepting, with many respectful and 

grateful expressions; but God knows that 

the poor women at Delhi and Cawnpore” 

(news of which massacres had just been 

received in England) “are more in my 

thoughts than my coronet. It was neces- 

sary for me to choose a title off-hand. I 

determined to be Baron Macaulay of 

Rothley. I was born there; I have lived 

much there: I am named from the family 

which long had the manor; my uncle was 
rector there.” . 





Viking Relics 


N the intervals which must occur between 
| the active duties of his profession, a 
Custom-house officer, if he is an in- 
telligent observer, can pick up plenty of 
interesting knowledge in the Shetland Isles. 
Perhaps if time and money were given to 
the work of excavation many interesting 
relics might be found beneath knowes and 
“steedies,” to tell the story of those who 
ence walked our isles, and ruled our seas 
with the proud bearing of kings among their 
kind, 

Walking along the shore, with an eye to 
trawlers and foreign smacks, Mr. John 
Fraser, of H.M. Service, noticed a spot of 
rich red soil among the boulders of a geo. 

Antiquarian research had been a passion 
with him always, and in his wanderings in 
pursuit of relics of the past he had learned 
to be quick to draw inferences from trivial 
things. He was well aware that such earth 
in such a spot meant more than met the 
eye. With geologist’s hammer and a pair 


of strong hands he began to dig, and in a 
short time unearthed some bones, the lower 
part of an urn (standing on its bottom), 


some fragments of other pottery, and a 
curious little cup formed of bone—Mr. 
Fraser thinks a portion of the backbone 
of a whale. 

The cup is three and a half inches high 
and three and a quarter inches in diameter 
(outside measurements). The bones were 
those of man, horse, dog, sheep. Beyond 
reach among boulders which some great 
storm had brought down to cover the spot 
were more bones. From the position of 
stones immediately surrounding the chief 
relics, Mr. Fraser concluded that here had 
been a kist, the last bed of some great hero. 
Further up among the crags were bits of 
other bones, and the smell of an “ auld- 
warld” graveyard rose from among the 
stones when the earth was disturbed. None 
of those bones, or bits of pottery, bore marks 
of fire, but the action of fire was obvious 
on bone, pottery, stones which were found 
among the red earth on the adjacent 
slope. 

Mr. Fraser thought this rich deposit 
might be an ancient midden, and he may 
be correct in his surmise, but I formed a 
different theory, which the discoverer of the 
relics agreed might be the more probable 
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explanation of that red mound which the 
ravages of ocean had uncovered, after time 
had swept every historical trace of its story 
beyond our ken. The laying bare of these 
relics, and the displacement of many huge 
rocks, had been the work of the storm of 
February 1900, recent and exceptionally 
violent. 

Shortly after Mr. Fraser had brought 
away the more important bits of his “ find,”’ 
we visited the spot together, accompanied 
by Mr. Andrew Anderson, who knows every 
rock and geo around this old isle of Unst, 
and whose intimate acquaintance with our 
folk-lore, traditions, and local history, made 
him a valued addition to our little party. I 
am indebted to him for all the information 
I have regarding the Cruskirk and its neigh- 
bourhood. I will try to describe Crusgeo 
minutely, because its position and surround- 
ings alone give weight to the theory I 
adopted regarding Mr. Fraser’s find. It 
may be necessary to explain that a “geo” 
isa small creek, usually among crags, where 
landing is a most hazardous affair. 

Crusgeo is divided by a tongue of rock, 
lofty, savage, inaccessible from the sea. It 
juts out into deep water, and possesses a 
rough cap of turf. With his back to one of 
its mighty bulwarks, a desperate man might 
make a gallant fight for life on that strip 
of rock. 

About thirty yards from the cliffs of the 
geo, and not more than forty feet above 
sea-level, there stands the steede (founda- 
tion) of an ancient dwelling. On the land- 
ward side of this we could easily trace the 
steede of a detached wall also. This wall 
had gone in a half-circle around the dwell- 
ing, terminating—at both ends—by the edge 
of the cliffs, where the tongue (as I called 
it) meets the mainland. Thus the wall 
enclosed the house with the tongue, leaving 
no way of access but that which wild bird 
or beast might find among the crags of 
Crusgeo. A better position for defence in 
the days when fire-arms were unknown 
can scarcely be imagined. A score of men 
behind the wall could have kept a thousand 
outside, and a dozen stalwarts could have 
held the crags below the house against a 
dragon’s crew of Vikinger. 

“T think there was a fight here,’ 
Mr. Fraser. 
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Viking Relics 

« And a Yarl fell and was buried on the 
spot,” I responded. 

“And the common lot were flung into 
a common grave close by,” remarked Mr. 
Anderson, who had been prowling about 
among the boulders, and whose keen sense 
of smell had first suggested the idea of “ an 
auld-warld graveyard.” ‘But what about 
the midden-heap?” he added. 

I ventured to say that I fancied the red 
earth and burnt fragments do not point to a 
midden-heap, but a pyre. Some of the 
burnt fragments of stone have evidently 
been subjected to excessive heat, such as 
could not be on a mere midden. They are 
round beach-stones broken by fire. “If a 
great man fell and the foe was repulsed, 
the usual burial ceremonies would be gone 
through. We have here the jaw-bone of a 
horse, the rib of a dog, etc. The bodies of 
these animals, with weapons and food, were 
placed in the warrior’s kist. But there 
behoved a mighty holocaust besides in 
honour of the dead. 

“Tt is not at all likely that a midden-heap 
was allowed to accumulate in such a spot, 
and beside the tomb of an honoured man : 
and since the one theory regarding this 
heap is as good as the other, let us accept 
the more exalted one.” 

Mr. Fraser smiled, and politely left me 
to adopt any theory which pleased me, 
while Mr. Anderson went on scraping the 
earth and affirming that a yet more interest- 
ing “ find”? may lie beneath the stones and 
rubbish. 

Then I let my fancy take the reins which 
reason gave it, and I saw the whole story 
as it probably occurred a thousand years 
ago, when might was right, and men took 
and held by personal force alone. 

There was a Yarl of Norway who had to 
fly from the oppression of a king and the 
hatred of strong neighbours. The North 
Isles were the refuge of many such as he. 
The little hill-men were easily turned out 
of the towers and fortified dwellings, built 
and left to them by a mysterious race of 
Anaks who had gone westward—as all men 
do—leaving the isles a prey to whoever 
cared to come. 

The Viking-Yarl soon made. himself at 
home on Clibberswick. His longships lay 
snug among the crags of Crusgeo, while 
he held wassail in the tower. His sturdy 
thralls kept watch and ward within the 
strong walls, while he went a-viking. Much 
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spoil did he bring to his Had (the lair of a 
savage animal). Much fear did his name 
carry abroad, and others as bold as he cast 
eyes of strong desire upon his lonely hold. 

One, whose life was that of a fierce sea- 
rover, resolved to beard the lion in his den, 
and on a wild night armed men effected a 
landing among the crags of Crusgeo, on the 
east side of the tongue, the only way at all 
open to the house. The alarm, however, 
had been given by the hounds kept for such 
purposes. The Yarl and his men met their 
foe amid the rocks. Lances sang and axes 
rang, and men fell on both sides; but the 
invaders were driven to their boats, and the 
Yarl went from the fight to Valhalla shouting 
the victor’s cry of triumph in death. 

His people buried him there with all due 
rites. The woman who loved him stepped 
proudly to her place on the pyre, where was 
heaped much costly stuffs, with slaughtered 
animals and trembling thralls. The baffled 
foe, hovering like scarts upon the wing in 
the offing, would see a great flame and 
smoke rise from the field of fight, and they 
would exult in their grief and shame, for 
they would know by that token that the 
comrades they left among the dead had 
gone on the long dark journey, fitly accom- 
panied by “ foemen worthy of their steel!” 

In those days, a religion which preached 
peace and goodwill by fire and sword was 
“ converting ’ men by torture, and building 
its churches by robbery. The Yarl’s Had 
furnished excellent material for the walls 
of achurch. Abouta hundred yards across 
the fjel the Cruskirk was erected, and this 
building was in use not more than a century 
ago. Among the ruins of this kirk Mr. 
Fraser found an old copper coin which he 
thinks bears the image of a Cesar on it, 
and with this token of another mighty race 
in my hand, my vision of the stirring 
tragedy is over. 

The discoverer of these Viking relics 
is an Oreadian, a native of the peculiar 
parish of Harray, which is owned by one 
hundred Lairds—a survival I suppose of 
the old Udal laws of succession which 
divided the property equally among all 
children—our fathers being more just than 
we. Harray is the only parish in Orkney 
which has no sea-board. Norse customs 
have lingered there much longer than in 
the other parts of the Orkney Isles, and 
this may account for John Fraser's devotion 
to Norse literature and Norse relics. 

JESSIE M. E. SAXBY. 
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The Eclipse in Mauritius 


BY MRS. WALTER MAUNDER 


parallel of south latitude, and east 

of Madagascar, is a meagre fragment 
of an archipelago, a scattered group of 
three small voleanic islands, nearer to each 
other than to any neighbouring land. They 
are young islands, born in some gigantic 
outburst in the deep sea-bed, and are not 
surviving mountain peaks of the great sub- 
merged continent “ Lemuria,” as are Mada- 
gascar and the Seychelles. Cut off from 
the rest of the world by many scores of 
leagues of treacherous and hurricane-swept 
sa, their flora and their fauna developed 
many peculiarities; thus each of 


4 the Indian Ocean about the 20th 


1646, they gave it the name of Bourbon ; 
in 1734 its official designation became L'Ile 
de la Réunion, and in 1805, Ile Bonaparte. 
The English took it in 1810, but restored it to 
France in 1815, because they thought it was 
a West Indian island, and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs was of opinion that Britain 
had responsibilities enough in that quarter. 
The Napoleonic dynasty having come into 
bad odour, the name of the island became 
again Bourbon, and later when the ruling 
family of France was again altered, its 
official designation was changed to Réunion 
as it remains to this day. Bourbon is 





the three produced a_ separate 
vaiety of gigantic wingless bird 
known as the Solitaire in Rodri- 
guez and Bourbon, and as the 
Dodo in Mauritius. A more re- 
markable case of specialisation 
still is found in Round Island, a 
rock scarcely more than _half-a- 
mile in area lying off the north 
coast of Mauritius, where alone is 
produced a curious palm, shaped 
like a monstrous carrot, and where 
also the boatswain-birds are dis- 
tinguished from all others of their 
kind by the possession of a red 
feather in their tails. There were 
no inhabitants aboriginal to the 
group, and when the Hovas ad- 
ventured from the Malay Penin- 
sula to Madagascar, they do not 
appear to have touched at the islands or 
even to have learnt of their existence. It 
was not till the middle of the sixteenth 
century that Mascaregnas, a Portuguese 
commander, rounding the Cape of Good 
Hope on his way to India, stumbled on 
them and gave them a name, if nothing else. 
Sailors say that no luck attends a ship 
that changes her name. If the same holds 
good for islands, surely Bourbon is the 
most unfortunate of all, and Mauritius is its 
second in misfortune. Bourbon was first 
called Santa Apollonia, but this was altered 
ii 1545 to the Mascarene Island after its 
discoverer, this title being afterwards ex- 
tended to all three members of the group. 
When twelve Frenchmen, banished from 
Port Dauphin in Madagascar, settled in it in 
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however the name by which its own in- 
habitants and their neighbours in Mauritius 
still prefer to call it. 

It was an unlucky day for Bourbon when 
the British Foreign Minister made his 
geographical mistake. Its French officials 
trust to strict quarantine measures to 
abolish the ills which the absolute lack of 
sanitation in the island produces, and they 
rely on irritating trade restrictions to in- 
crease its prosperity. Though plague is in 
Bourbon, the commanders of the French 
boats refuse to carry passengers or cargo 
from Mauritius, because plague is there 
also. They do not refuse to take on the 
mails or to coal, but they insist on the 
latter being first whitewashed. 

Mauritius has only altered its name three 
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LE REDUIT, THE GOVERNOR’S COUNTRY HOUSE, 


Where the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York stayed, 
August 1901 


times. The meaning and the spelling of 
the name that the Portuguese gave it on 
discovery is somewhat uncertain, but it was 
probably either Cerne, Cirne, Cainas, 
Ciénos, or Cisne, and it probably meant 
Swan Island, an ironical reference to the 
awkward dodo that they saw on landing. 
The name is perpetuated to this day in the 
Cernéen, the title of a French Creole paper, 
which, from its loyal and social sentiments 
and from its expression of them, might, with 
no disadvantage to literature or public 
morality, be also rendered extinct. 

The Dutch changed its name to Mauri- 
tius, and colonised it until 1712, when they 
emigrated in a body to the Cape—driven 
away, so the legend relates, by the rats 
which overran the island. French Creoles 
came from Bourbon in 1715, and for a 
century it bore the name of Ile de France. 
Then the English took in 1810 “the key 
and star of the Indian Ocean,” and gave it 
back its old Dutch name. 

Mauritius is not much bigger than the 
Isle of Man, and much of it is uncultivated 
forest land—yet it has nearly half a million 
inhabitants. They are of many different 
colours and nationalities—English white, 
French white, African black, Malagasy 
black, Arab olive, Malabari brown, Madrassi 
chocolate, Malayan yellow, Chinese yellow, 
with all the shadings produced by the 
mixture, in every possible combination and 
permutation, of all or sundry of these. But 
the French Creole ! influence predominates, 

1 The word ‘‘ Creole ” should mean a native-born 
inhabitant of the island of pure white descent ; but 
in ordinary usage in Mauritius it has come to indi- 
cate a person, native-born indeed, but of very mixed 
descent, though with some white blood in his veins. 
This is the sense in which it is used above. 
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and an unworthy French patois is the 
general medium of communication, 
even between an English master and 
his Hindoo servant. The nature of 
the patois may be judged from such 
expressions as “ galloper mim ” for “ go 
quickly,” and “ne pas conner” for “I 
do not know.”’ All verbs are used in 
the infinitive, and there are no cases. 
Anglophobia is rampant, though it is an 
English colony, and the majority of the 
fifteen daily newspapers that the island 
produces, expend all their printer's ink 
and extend their sale by denouncing the 
Government and libelling the English 
inhabitants. Thus they count it an 
unjustifiable offence that an English 
director should have been appointed 
over the English observatory established in 
this English island. 

But the presence of the French in 
Bourbon, and still more the occupation by 
the French of Madagascar, has been bene- 
ficial in preventing these disloyal sentiments 
to England from being translated into 
active treason. The daily press may heap 
all names unmentionable on England and 
all things English; they may speak with 
emphatic aloofness of leur roi Edouard ; 
they may habitually refer to the representa- 
tives of leur voi by various titles derived from 
the inmates of the zoological gardens ; but 
too many of them have tried for a while the 
experiment of becoming French subjects in 
the neighbouring islands, for them to take 
active measures that they should be per- 
manently under French rule in Mauritius. 
But of course the knowledge that they are 
much better off as they are, and there is no 
probability of the administration changing, 
only makes them the more sentimentally 
disloyal. 

There were some points of resemblance 
between our eclipse stations in 1900 in 
Algiers, and in 1901 in Mauritius, but the 
points of difference were more emphatic. 
In both there was the predominant French 
atmosphere, the half-eastern setting. But 
in Algiers our camp was pitched on the roof 
of the hotel in which we lived. We were 
members of a large party, and assistance of 
any and every kind was at hand the moment 
it was asked or required. The means where- 
by we might live needec no thought—we 
had but to go down-stairs, and the food was 
ready and waiting. The weather, it is true, 
was uncertain, but there was no damp 
excessive heat to warp or mildew. Above 
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all our instruments had come all the way 
by sea, had undergone no transhipment, 
and had suffered no damage ; and we could 
work eighteen hours in the day if needs 
be, and get the work of eighteen hours 
accomplished. 

In Mauritius it was far otherwise. My 
husband and myself constituted the whole 
party that went out from home to observe 
the eclipse. We felt bound to make the 
Observatory our station, since it was only 
there that many of the instruments avail- 
able for observing could be used. The 
Observatory was a “ pukka” building, 
it is true, but it was situated to the wind- 
ward of a salt marsh in the very fertile 
but fever-stricken plain of Pamplemousses, 
where no one lives who can possibly avoid 
it, and those who cannot avoid it have not 
generally long to live. It was very hard to 
induce servants to come to Pamplemousses 
even for the short month or six weeks that 
we expected to live there, and all our food 
had to be sent down from Port Louis, an 
hour away by uncertain and not very fre- 
quent trains. Assistance was hard to get. 
The Director of the Observatory and his 
English Chief Assistant did what they could, 
but their own routine work was so heavy 
that they could only get time to help us by 
letting what of their work was not abso- 
lutely necessary to be done on the moment, 
get into arrears. The Creole staff were not 
available either for manual labour or for the 
adjusting of the instruments. And these 
had been transhipped in an evil hour at 
Marseilles during the dock strike, and had 
suffered grievous damage—fatal damage for 
the eclipse it would have been, in some in- 
stances, had not the military authorities 








THE MOKA RANGE FROM LE REDUIT 


The Eclipse in Mauritius 


ROUND ISLAND PALMS IN LE REDUIT GARDEN 


lent us Sergt. Ralph Smith, A.O.C., a most 
skilled watchmaker, who acted as a general 
physician to our ailing clocks. Worst of all 
the languorous climate sapped our energies 
and powers of work. We might, and often 
did work eighteen hours in the day, but it 
seemed but a Penelope’s web that we were 
weaving, and in the six hours during which 
we rested our work seemed to come all 
undone. We got a telescopic camera into 
perfect focus on the stars one night, and the 
images of the trails they drew across the 
sensitive plate were fine and sharp as a 
knife’s edge ; on the next night they would 
trail with broad and shaded borders. The 
mounting of the cclostat mirror was 
oriented true at one noon; by the next, it 
was in error both in altitude and azimuth. 
It was not enough to get any instrument 
into perfect adjustment and then leave it ; 
we had to be continually testing how far it 
had gone wrong. For convenience of refer- 
ence, we adopted the Creole plan of ascrib- 
ing our troubles to petit Albert, a Mauritian 
and malevolent demon, and each morning 
we recited to each other at breakfast the 
pranks that the mischievous little gnome 
had been playing since last we met. Even 
of the weather, petit Albert seemed to have 
taken control, and not for one half-hour at 
a time could we depend upon it. It came 
to be accepted by us as an established 
law, that if we were at work when the 
dinner-gong sounded, and the skies being 
then clear from horizon to horizon, we left 
our instruments in the open, ready to 
return to them after dinner, yet before we 
had finished the soup a tropical downpour 
would send us hurrying to cover up the 
telescopes from the deluge. 
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The Eclipse in Mauritius 


The time of preparation before an 
eclipse is like the manna in the wilder- 
ness: “He that gathered much had 
nothing over, and he that gathered little 
had no lack.” Be the time long or 
short, the preparation difficult or easy, 
everything is completed before the 
eclipse, and only just before the eclipse. 
We were in readiness some five minutes 
before totality began, but the weather 
did not conclude its arrangements until 
at least two full minutes later. All 
through the night the heavens had 
alternated between clear starlight and 
tempestuous cloud with dizzy rapidity, 
and when we rose in the dim, grey 
dawn, the ground was heavy with dew, 
and dense black rain cumuli filled the 
eastern horizon. We had almost no hope 
of clear skies—not once since we had 
landed on the island a month before had 
the sun been clear of cloud at the time 
when it would be eclipsed on the morning of 
May 18th. The first contact between the 
sun and the moon was thus lost to us, but 
as the sun’s are lessened the clouds broke, 
and when second contact came the last 
flying cloudlets were well to the leeward. 
The eclipse was seen in a cloudless sky, 
though the atmosphere was not as clear 
and dry as we could wish—not so clear 
in Algiers in 1900, not nearly so clear 
in India in 1898. I was taking a long- 
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exposure photograph of two minutes’ dura- 
tion—the eclipse itself lasted for three and 
a half minutes—and during it I could watch 
the corona itself in the guiding telescope. 
At first the black moon seemed bathed in 
an even silver haze, in which were set like 
jewels the rose-red prominences, a rose-red 
as of the begonia flower. Then to the 
north of the greatest prominence the silver 
haze seemed to resolve itself into whiter 
flocculent patches and darker rifts, as if here 
the corona was blown upwards and rent by 
some great eruption below. Farther north 
along the limb I could see the polar plumes 
rising, first straight, then curving over as a 
blade of grass bends. To the naked eye 
these details were not visible, but above 

and below the dark moon were seen 








OBSERVATORY GROUNDS FROM THE OBSERVATORY 


The white building on the right is the photoheliograph dome in which 


the Newbegin telescope was housed 
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stretching two long wings—as 
“ angels’ wings” Col. Markwick de- 
scribed them in 1900—and on either 
side, uniting them in a circle, was the 
narrow radiance of the polar plumes. 
All seemed also bathed in a silver 
mist, in which the wings were lost 
before the eye could follow them far 
from the sun. I have no doubt that 
this silver mist was very largely due 
to the great moisture in the air, and 
to which the dew on the grass bore 
ample witness. The wind carried 
this moisture-laden air from us, and 
the Moka range of hills forced it 
higher into the cooler regions. Here 
it was condensed and blew over the 
hills across the high-lying plain at 
Quatre Bornes—some fourteen miles 
distant from Pamplemousses—in the 
form of water-dust or spray. The 
watchers of the eclipse at Quatre 
Bornes thus looked at- the corona 
through a drizzle falling from an 
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apparently clear sky, and turning towards 
the western horizon they saw the unique 
phenomenon of a coronal rainbow. 

How far the moisture in the air had inter- 
fered with our success we could not tell 
until the photographs were developed. This 
was a long process and extended over 
several weeks, for the photographs were 
many, and the work could only be carried 
on in the cool hours of the early morning. 
It was then seen that the photographs of 
short exposure were very fine and as suc- 
cessful as could be desired. As the ex- 
posures were lengthened, the 
tremulousness of the atmo- 
sphere and the scattering 
of light from the par- 
ticles of moisture in 
it, softened out the 
details, so that an 
exposure of two 
minutes showed 
less extension and 
less structure in 
the corona than 
one of twenty 
seconds. In a 
series of fourteen 
photographs taken 
with a telescope 
lent me for the eclipse 
by Mr. Newbegin of 
Norwich, and exposed 
during totality by Mr. 
Walter of the Mauritius 
Observatory, some very 
remarkable features 
were visible; several of 
which are also seen in 
a series of six photo- 
graphs taken for me with a smaller instru- 
ment, by Mrs. Claxton, our kind and ever- 
thoughtful hostess, whose husband is the 
Director of the Observatory. Most im- 
portant amongst them is a straight dark 
rift or marking that cuts obliquely through 
the north polar plumes, and which must 
be due to some body—a comet perhaps or 
meteor stream—between us and the corona. 
All that the photographs can teach us when 
compared with those of previous eclipses 
cannot yet be known, but their beauty 
would lead us to hope that the eclipse of 
1901 may prove to have been a notable one. 


EASTERN SIDE 


THE CORONA AND PROMINENCES ON THE 

OF THE SUN 

Taken with a short exposure immediately after 
totality had begun 
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Dangerous as Pamplemousses was as & 
place of abode, even for a night or two, we 
had many volunteer helpers to assist in the 
actual work of observation. Without these 
gentlemen nothing could have been done 
with several of our instruments. The 
military authorities allowed nine of their 
non-commissioned officers to volunteer to 
assist, and five of them helped to unpack 
the instruments, and all nine of them took 
part in the observations. The Governor, 
Sir Charles Bruce, and Sir Graham Bower, 
the Colonial Secretary, did all in their power 

to smooth our difficulties and to 

give us hospitality, amongst 

other privileges granting 

free passes over all the 

lines of railway during 

our entire stay in 
the island. 

Our stay in the 
island was longer 
than we had ex- 
pected. Fever, 
plague and war 
combined to de- 
tain us; for two 
days after the 
eclipse, my hus- 

band took malaria, 
and he was not 
strong enough to travel 
by the first British 

India boat that left 

the island. All other 

modes of exit were 
closed to us, for the 
steamers of the Castle 

Union Line by the 

Cape were hindered from 
coming to Mauritius for many months 
at a time by the congested state of the 
South African ports, and the French 
Messageries Maritimes boats would not 
take passengers from Mauritius, as it was 
not officially declared free from plague. 
But the residents combined to make 
our enforced stay a pleasant one, and 
many more weeks than we had at our 
disposal could have been spent before 
we should have exhausted the beauties of 
the island that justly claims to be the 
Star as well as the Key of the Indian 


Ocean. 





Mrs. 


Rentoul Esler 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF HER WRITING 


BY FR: 


HE most cursory perusal of even one 
of Mrs. Rentoul Esler’s books can 
hardly fail to leave an impression of 

the breadth of her sympathy, and the 
independence of her thought. A con- 
scientious study of both the style and the 
subject-matter of all her writings will still 
tend to the conviction that these two are 
the leading influences of her work. 

The novelist becomes a teacher through 
the medium of artistic creation, not through 
any set purpose of pointing a moral. It is 
through her wide realism, a realism that 
embraces the inner as well as the outer 
aspect of things, that Mrs. Rentoul Esler 
makes us feel the right or the wrong of the 
question or action before us. Thus in The 


Wardlaws, the largest canvas upon which 
she has given us an engrossing picture of 
life, it is as much the vivid presentment 
of John Wardlaw’s mental and spiritual 
struggle as the strong portraiture of his 


material circumstance that makes him so 
pathetic and convincing a figure. No one 
can miss his actuality, nor help feeling with 
him in his ineffectual struggle against the 
powerful combination of domestic and public 
influences brought to bear upon his life. 
But when the central cause of all that 
makes for disturbance in his days is giyen 
with such sureness of touch as this, “ The 
early delusions of John’s matrimonial career 
ee over in time, and he learned to 
understand his wife fully, her limitations, 
her every-day mindedness, herutter inability 
to recognise generosity or heroism in 
others —the wife is not made to appear 
under the ban of the author’s adverse 
judgment. It is simply as she plays her 
part on the stage that she impresses herself 
upon the moral sensitiveness of the reader ; 
but the results that her mental blindness 
bring about are, in themselves, a protesta- 
tion against that order of self-satisfaction 
that regards its own point of view as being 
always ‘and absolute ly the right one. 

Apart from the qualities that make for 
the influence of her work, the author of The 
Wardlaws has the special endowment of 
the story-teller’s gift. This is in itself an 
irresistible attraction. It is, in a large 
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degree, independent of the subject of narra- 
tion, the attitude of the speaker, or of his 
acquirement of artistic expression. Nor 
does it, as a rule, require much critical 
acumen to discover who has it intuitively, 
or who has acquired it by either clever 
adaptation or painstaking study. Mrs. Esler 
makes the picture grow before our eyes. 
We are in the streets, the fields, the houses, 
the gardens. We see the people moving 
about, watch their habits, enter into their 
thoughts, and move on with them, around 
the central interest of the subject, until the 
whole is complete. 

She has, besides, the charm of a frank 
fresh manner of presentation. We are 
allowed to come upon the scene at once, 
whether minister’s or doctor’s study, lady’s 
drawing-room, or cottager’s kitchen, with- 
out either apologies or explanations. The 
reader is, as it were, made welcome from 
the first moment of his entrance, and it has 
a very pleasurable effect upon his after- 
acquaintance with the people and the 
circumstance with whom he takes his way 
through the pages of the book. 

As an example of this freshness of 
presentation combined with a widely sym- 
pathetic understanding of the things that 
make up every-day life, the book of short 
stories called The Way they Loved at 
Grimpat, comes to mind at once. In these 
delightful little pictures of rural life there is 
never the word too much in either emotion 
or description. Each little human drama, 
with its admixture of tragedy and comedy, 
plays itself. The joys and griefs of the 
characters are made very real to us; and 
we leave them with a sense that we have 
learned many things, and shall bear with us 
pleasant remembrances of the interest and 
pleasure given. 

In The Maid of the Manse, The Way of 
Transgressors, "Mid Green Pastures, the 
other books by which Mrs. Esler is best 
known, her strength of characterisation is 
always a notable feature. Her people are 
always of more importance to us than their 
circumstance. In her latest book, The 

Awakening of Helena Thorpe, this skill in 
the delineation of character is still, equally, 
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one of the chief attractions of its pages. 
The picture of Dr. Thorpe’s overworked, 
highly-strung, brave, and anxious little wife 
is almost painful in its intensity of realism, 
and has what, in colloquial phrase, may be 
called “a speaking likeness.” All who 
have known, or have been witness of a like 
experience, know also, only too well, how 
true it all is! Mrs. Thorpe is only too 
frequently a constant and central figure in 
the order of life to which she belongs. 
Within the lines upon which she has 
established herself, there is no more faith- 
ful historian than Mrs. Esler of that social 
state which is a compound of inherited 
culture and breeding, and slender means— 
a state in which traditions pull one way and 
necessities another. 

Two passages, taken in conjunction, dis- 
close the cause and the nature of Mrs. 
Thorpe’s experiences. 

‘*Mrs. Thorpe had never known luxury, but in 
her youth she had known refinement. Her father 
had been a man of culture, of literary tastes.” 

‘* There was no intangible thing that Mrs. Thorpe 
valued so highly as money ; not the miser’s hoard 
or the spendthrift’s purse, but just that reasonable, 
stable, sufficient income that would enable her to 
meet life’s claims honestly, and to bestow on all 
who approached her their rights without haggling.” 

Given the sensitive nature, and the in- 
sufficient income, it is easy, from such 
glimpses, to see that there must be a note 
of subdued tragedy in the domestic drama 
with which this story is engaged. 

“The day was young, and therefore Mrs. Thorpe 
was in the kitchen as usual, preparing with her 
own hands the items of the homely early dinner, 
and she looked tired and bent and faded as she 
stood above the bake-board.” 


With such touches as this the self-sacrific- 
ing mother, losing health, looks, life, in her 
passionate endeavour to save her children 
from undergoing experiences kin to her 
own, is kept vividly before us. Nor could 
anything be more true to life, more pitifully 
true, than the description of that sense of 
heartbreak that overtakes Mrs. Thorpe in 
her first disappointment with her daughter 
Lena. 

*“ Mrs. Thorpe dabbed impatiently at the tears 
that seemed to fall in spite of her. ‘I wish life 
was not so long,’ she said, ‘I wish it was over for 
me. No doubt my children think they will do 
better without me.’ ” 


It is the voice of utter weariness of all 
things. Mrs. Thorpe is so real a figure, she 
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is so palpable to the touch, that we have no 
thought of art in connection with her—she 
is simply there. She breathes the pathos 
of the things of every-day life, of the heart- 
ache of which it is so prodigal, and of which 
the gay world, rushing on with its pleasures, 
takes no heed at all. 

In all her writings Mrs. Rentoul Esler 
has been successful in showing how much 
lies ready to hand for dramatic impression 
in that state of the great human drama 
intermediate between the splendours of the 
rich and great, and the degradations and 
sufferings of the submerged poor—how 
replete are its phases with passion and 
emotion, without the need of the sensational 
accent. 

That wide philosophy that flows through 
the texture of her books finds specific ex- 
pression in many a passage of helpfulness, 
of comfort, of strengthening, or of throwing 
light upon non-apparent causes. Of these 
detachable extracts in The Awakening of 
Helena Thorpe, there is one that is pathetic 
in its far-reaching truth. 

**T do not know what it could have been, but 
one fact I have learned—the great life-lesson of 
acquiescence in the inexplicable. I dare say in 
many lives things go wrong through the poorest, 
shabbiest accidents. Their trifling nature seems to 
emphasise the sadness of the world.” 


No study of the characteristics of Mrs. 
Rentoul Esler’s writings would be complete 
without consideration of that undercurrent 
of humour that breaks into a smile on many 
a page. 

‘**Do you mane to tell me that Mrs. John has no 
pedigree?” she asked, with such genuine dismay 
that Margery laughed in spite of herself 

‘* If she has I never heard of it.” 

Mary turned away resentfully. ‘‘ An’ to think 
of the scrubbin’ and clanin’ we've done for her,” 
she said. 


A comprehensive survey of Mrs. Esler’s 
work induces one to place her in the same 
school as Maria Edgeworth, Jane Austen, 
George Eliot, and Mrs. Gaskell. None of 
these writers resemble each other in their 
workmanship, and the methods of the 
author here considered are all her own; but 
something in attitude, and in the nature of 
mental processes, may be said to unite them 
all in a common bond. 

Mrs. Rentoul Esler’s readers will look 
forward with pleasure to the appearance of 
another work from her pen. 
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The Passing of the Glamour 


BY LILY 


WATSON 


**But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth.” 


\W live, as we are frequently informed, 
in an Age of Enlightenment. 

The poet’s dream is translated 
into scientific fact. The Ariel that can 
swiftly “put a girdle round the earth ” is 
the cable of the electric telegraph. Scarcely 
a week passes without the proclamation of 
some new marvel from the discoverer and 
inventor. We are fast becoming able to 
“weigh the dust in a balance and mete out 
the heavens with a span.” 

We are learning to make strict search 
for the Cause of everything. Even the 
most commonplace householder who would 
formerly have attributed scarlet fever or 
diphtheria to a mysterious visitation, now 
knows that the unseen germ is to blame, 
and wars against it as best he can. There 


is a survival of the old tone of thought in 
the word influenza (“influence ”), but it is 
to be hoped that ere long this malign visit- 


ant will be tamed and checked by science : 
a mystic “influence” no longer! 

The vague, the inaccurate, the “ there or 
thereabouts” style of accomplishment—way 
of thinking—has ceased to win approbation. 
“T must know this exactly—I must do this 
exactly!” says the terrible and delightful 
Klesmer, shaking his forefinger at Gwen- 
dolen Harleth. “If you know, you can put 
your knowledge into clear language,” says 
the modern teacher to the hesitating pupil 
who gropes after the phantom of a mistily- 
learnt lesson, eluding his grasp. 

Historical stories, implicitly believed 
once upon a time, are fading away before 
the clear light of research. There was 
no William Tell as our childhood’s eyes 
beheld him, shooting the apple from the 
head of his little son; there was no scene 
of dagger and poison-bowl awaiting Fair 
Rosamond at the end of the silken clue in 
that labyrinth at Woodstock; and so on. 
In short, the whole tendency of the present 
day lies in the direction of exactness—- 
detiniteness—accuracy. 

So far, so good; nay, most excellently 
well! 

But, in the glorification of science and 
scientific methods, a danger lurks. The 
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imagination, without whose aid, indeed, no 
discoverer can hope to succeed, may be 
too lightly esteemed. “ Without imagina- 
tion, no man can be a naturalist,” said 
Goethe. ‘Science does not know its debt 
to imagination,” said Emerson. And im- 
agination, working in a different way, has 
to fulfil an important part in the relation- 
ships of daily life. 

Around the relationships of youth and 
age, child and parent, lover and beloved, 
there should hover something of 

“The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration, and the Poet’s dream.” 


(And alas! that there are so few poets 
now! Perhaps in time, the spirit of the age 
will kill them off altogether, and England 
will be as devoid of poets as Plato’s 
Republic !) 

One of the most pathetic episodes in all 
Shakespeare’s plays is that in which Richard 
IT. gradually discovers that the sanctity, 
the glamour of his kingship, in which he 
trusted for succour, is an empty dream. 
Old age, now-a-days, may have a more 
firmly-founded cause of complaint in the 
fading of the “glamour” which from time 
immemorial has entitled it to reverence. 

It is, or has been, indeed, the age of 
“Grand Old Men,” who have victoriously 
demonstrated that intellect and power of 
will can triumph over physical decline. 
They have been fully and freely honoured 
in consequence. But where is the reverence 
that used to exist for age as age, irrespective 
of personal achievement? It is going or 
gone. 

“ There is no credit in your growing old,” 
the world seems to say. “ You would 
rather not do it, but you cannot help it. 
Pray why should you be reverenced for 
succumbing to an unpleasant law of Nature, 
which you defy as long as you can possibly 
hold it at bay ?” 

It is diffieult to give exact proof of this 
change of view, but it is “in the air.” 
One reads articles upon it in the magazines. 
“Too old at forty” is a significant and a 
pathetic phrase. Women, instead of hasten- 





ing as did their grandmothers to assume the 
insignia of age and dignity, defer the wear- 
ing of caps and shawls to the last possible 
moment. No one, surely, will deny that 
this is the day not of the old, not even of 
the middle-aged, but of the young. 

Youth, the public understands, must 
mean vigour and energy of body and mind ; 
familiarity with the newest discoveries, the 
latest modern ideas, so far as mental train- 
ing is concerned. Therefore the public 
rushes to seek out and employ those who 
have the world before them, and the elders 
strive to assume a modernity they do not 
possess, lest they be 


“in neglected corners thrown ” 


for good and all. 

The reverence associated with old age 
has never been the result of exact criticism, 
scheduling individual claims one by one. 
But doubtless there entered into the 
“glamour” surrounding it a consideration 
for experience—always the possession of 
age—and a conviction that sympathy was 
more likely to be found in those who have 
seen and suffered much. Be that as it 
may, “glamour” is now yielding to a hard 
dry light. 

“ You are old; and for that reason alone, 
you are sacred in our eyes,” was the utter- 
ance of bygone youth and maturity. “ You 
are old. Have you done anything worth 
the doing, and if so, can you still keep it 
up? Then we willrespect you; otherwise, 
please stand aside.” This is the New Style. 

Children of yore read in sober earnest 
the poem, ‘“ You are old, Father William.” 
The comic version of “ You are old, Father 
William ” (vide Alice in Wonderland) is in 
the ascendant to-day ! 

Of the relationship between child and 
parent it is more difficult to speak. But 
there is emphatically a difference making 
itself felt here in many instances. The 
“halo” of parenthood is fading before the 
hard light of criticism. “Oh, you can 
respect your mother because she can write’ 
or “because she can do” this that or the 
other, a modern girl will say to another, 
with the suggestion that as her own mother 
is not too well educated and “ does” nothing 
in particular, the claim to reverence is less. 

The natural relationship 1s no longer— 
in many cases, which seem growing in 
number—sufticient to invest the parent 
with an atmosphere of sacredness; and 
criticism, which would once have been 
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thought entirely out of place, finds its 
way in. 

“Even parents are God's creatures.” 
The saying—quoted by a wise and witty 
Canon—has its significance. 

Criticism, either of the old by the young 
or of parents by children, cannot—suppos- 
ing it to be seemly—be quite just. 

“Old men lose one of the most precious 
rights of man; that of being judged by 
their peers,” said Carlyle. And children 
cannot be perfectly just in criticising, from 
their point of view, a parent. There is 
always much that they cannot possibly 
take into account. The “glamour” was 
better both for parent and child. 

It is not invariably with the children that 
the fault lies here. If the mother be unable 
to take the ideal view—the only true one— 
of her relationship; if fashion or selfish folly 
narrow her gaze; it is small wonder if the 
child be also guided by the hard, dry light 
of mere outward fact, which is not the 
sunshine of truth. 

Fortunately for the race, mothers who 
cannot in some sort idealise are as yet 
rare. 

But the most noticeable instance of the 
“Passing of the Glamour” lies in the 
change which is coming over the relation- 
ship of the sexes. 


** Where is it now, the glory and the dream ?” 


Before it is too late, it is as well to recall 
the spirit of Romance which was once the 

‘ ; _ pa ha - 
radiance of all life. Coventry Patmore, in 
“The Angel of the House,” has graphically 
described it. 


‘*He meets, by heavenly chance express, 
The destined maid ; some hidden hand 
Unveils to him that loveliness 
Which others cannot understand. 
No songs of love, no summer dreams, 
Did e’er his longing fancy fire 
With vision like to this; she seems 
In all things better than desire ! 
His merits in her presence grow 
To match the promise in her eyes, 
And round her happy footsteps blow 
The authentic airs of Paradise.” 


“ Wonder, worship and delight.” These 
are the poet’s words. Are they not incon- 
gruous with the modern style of sentiment 
and behaviour ? 

Even women are heard scornfully to 
decry “ the Pedestal business.” 

A comradeship has come to replace the 
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former attitude, symbolised by the well- 
known picture of Dante and Beatrice. 
“Hail fellow well met!” is the typical 
greeting. 

The “ Divinity” is going out of fashion. 

Girls now write and talk to young men 
with far greater freedom than of yore: they 
go about with them, bicycle, play games 
with them, with frank readiness. They 
are emphatically 

** Not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


The grandmothers of modern girls are 
bewildered by this altered condition of 
things. It seems to them extraordinary 
that a girl should correspond with three or 
four young men, and give her society to 
half-a-dozen more in semi-sisterly fashion. 
Mr. Anthony Hope’s delightful ‘‘ Comedies 
of Courtship” are a sign of the times. 

Delightful they are: and it cannot be 
denied that there is good in the disappear- 
ance of a foolish prudery and artificial 
restraint. Buta great deal that is precious 
is also disappearing. 

We need not ransack the records of 
chivalry, and quote Goethe’s lines on the 
‘“‘ ternal Feminine,” to recognise the fact 
that the worship of woman by man has for 
ages been the inspiration of noble deeds of 
beautiful artistic work. It has been the 
consummate flower of life. 

Men love still; but surely it is in a 
different way. They like a woman to be 
a comrade, and contemplate marriage in 
a leisurely manner, somewhat as_ they 
contemplate a partnership. 

A man’s sweetheart, his wife, is his 
“chum ” rather than the “ angel ”’ of yore. 
The ideal worship, which has played so 
large a part in the world’s history, seems 
as though it were gradually ceasing to be. 
In short, the “ glamour” is departing. And 
with it, will not the highest inspiration of 
poetry, the glory of all imaginative art, also 
disappear from this sad planet ? 

Indications are not far to seek that the 
fairyland of romance is no longer frequented 
by mortals. They prefer the paths and 
terraces of the homely middle-class public 
park; a pleasant place enough; but alas 
for the mist-veiled summits, the forests, the 
snows, the cataracts of the dream-scenery ! 


Compare a landscape by Turner with a 
landscape by Claude. The difference is 
symbolical. 

Sentimentality — gush — hysterical ex- 
aggeration—over the disappearance of these, 
no one would drop a tear. 

But of far other nature is that “ glamour” 
which spoke of something unrealised as yet 
—the significance of ineffable charm and 
delight. 

Do modern women, for their part, under- 
stand the exquisite pleasure that comes 
of being wooed and won by a stronger 
nature than their own? How girls of an 
earlier generation used to thrill as they 
read Shirley ! 

The paradox of a relationship in which 
one was a conqueror, the other a divinity, 
was an adorable paradox! Now it vanishes 
before the woman’s claim of “ Equality.” 

Equality by all means— comradeship 
and the friendly partnership to follow—they 
are very good things. But the storm and 
stress of the older romance meant some- 
thing better; and those who recall it in 
their youth shudder if they chance to 
overhear modern young people talk about 
betrothal and marriage. 

And is it not, in these relationships of life, 
—especially the last-named—a benefit, the 
critic may inquire, to see things “as they 
are”? As your husband or wife cannot be 
an angel, is it not better to know it to begin 
with, and to face the fact that you are a 
couple of ordinary human beings, to get on 
as well as can be, with mutual forbearance 
and concession ? 

Ah, well! the glamour of old was no 
exhalation from the marshes of ignorance, 
but a reflection from the light of Heaven 
itself. Dreams prompted by love are not 
illusion ; and the idealist is the wise man. 

“All the highest powers of the imagin- 
ation, engaged in the discovery and appre- 
hension of ‘the purest truths:” this is 
Ruskin’s definition of the process of 
idealisation. 

There is more in the relationship of youth 
and age, parent and child, lover and be- 
loved, than can be meted out and coldly 
scheduled by the enlightenment even of 
modern knowledge. And the glamour of 
old is ill replaced by “ the light of common 
day.” 
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SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Joun AvstIN, an old Australian squatter, after six months’ residence in Sydney, feels himself very 
He sends for his friends Millington and Mrs. Moss, announces his intention of going back to 


Malugalala, and tells them that, with the exception of one or two legacies to his old servants, he is 


leaving them the residue of his estate to be divided equally between them. 
But.- his will cannot be found. 


John Austin dies. 


Some months after, 
At the sale of his furniture, his old chair, a 


icture, and a sideboard are bought by a man going to England, where they come into the hands of 


Valter Reid. 
him the chair and picture. 


The latter, through adverse circumstances, is obliged to go to the colonies, taking with 


A claimant to John Austin’s estates turns up in the person of an adventurer called John William 


Candler. 


He makes an unsuccessful attempt to get John Millington to take up his case, and then puts 


it into the hands of Henry Geeves, a lawyer who had fallen low through drink. 
Harold Crapp, for whom Mrs. Moss had agreed to keep house, goes to live at Narenita Station, by 


the invitation of its owner, who is leaving for a visit to Scotland. 


There he finds Alfred Greenlands, 


the manager, and his wife good —— and kind to Mrs. Moss. There they hear of the well-known 
‘*lady-bushrangers,” the Miss Fieldings, who went about disguised as men. 
Walter Reid, soon after his arrival in Sydney, dies, leaving his family in straitened circumstances, 


and John Austin’s chair and picture are again sold. 
at Narenita. 


His daughter goes as companion to Mrs. Greenlands 


Bob Hawke, sitting in the bush cemetery one day, discovers a tin box hidden under a stone. It 
contains some papers—one of which is John Austin (Ashcroft)’s story of his life, and another is an 


illegible copy of a will. 


At a dance, Harold Crapp meets the Miss Fieldings, and, without pretending he knew anything of 


them, expresses his abhorrence of bushranging. 


Fielding, who determines to abandon the practice. 
afterwards for being one of two who “‘stuck up” Mr. Millington and Mr. Greenlands. 


His words produce a deep impression on Martha 
Acting under a misapprehension, he blames Martha 


Martha does not 


want to tell on her sister, and so she and Harold Crapp quarrel. 
Soon after this, Mrs. Moss receives a telegram from Millington summoning her to the court in Sydney. 
By her production of the documents found in the tin box, the claim of John William Candler is refuted. 
Sophia Fielding refuses to marry Rutter, who admits that he had told Harold Crapp, by mistake, that 


CHAPTER XX.—‘‘ THE STUPID LAND-LAWS ” 


" JyOLL, I must go into Talworth to-day,” 
said Alfred Greenlands to his wife 
one morning. “Sam Saunders is 

going in with me.” 

Mr. Crapp was present at the time. 
“Sam is a shingle short, isn’t he?” he 
asked. 

“So some people say,” returned Green- 
lands testily, ‘‘ but he’s as sharp as the rest 
of us. He’s going to select a piece of 
ground down by the four-mile gate. It’s 
a splendid patch of ground.” 

“That reminds me,” said his wife. 
“Yates was here yesterday. He said he 
was going into the next land-court,” and 
she looked at her husband with a meaning 
glance. 

“He’s too late. I’ve applied for the 
ground ; for Sam Saunders that is,” correct- 
ing himself. 

“That’s a part of this run, isn’t it?” said 
Harold. 

“Tt is, and the best land too. When I 





Martha Fielding had ‘‘stuck up” Millington and Greenlands. 





think of our absurd land-laws it makes 
me mad,” and he flung himself back in his 
chair. 

Harold turned his chair slightly round to 
bring it more into line with that gentle- 
man’s, and said, “ I have always considered 
the land-laws very just.” 

“Then you know nothing about them,” 
was the warm reply. “Men as ignorant 
as native-cats—I beg the cat’s pardon for 
comparing them with such ignoramuses— 
make the land-laws, and what are they ? 
A curse to the backbone of the country.” 

The land-laws were to Alfred Greenlands 
what the red rag is said to be to the 
infuriated bull. 

“ And the backbone of the country is?” 
said his wife with some amusement. 

“Ts the squatters,” he almost shouted. 
“Who is it opens up the country, lays 
out money on the runs, stocks them and 
produces the wool, the great staple of the 
colonies? The squatter,” not waiting for 
any one to reply. “He banishes himself 
from society, from refinement;” his eye 
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glanced round the refined-looking room, 
and he almost blushed. “ He endures all 
kinds of privations, and what thanks does 
he get? The pettifogging selector comes 
along and spots a good patch, the very eye 
of the run, and goes and selects it, and the 
squatter must say ‘thank you.’ It makes 
my blood boil. Why can’t the selector go 
away back, and select? There's plenty of 
good land not yet taken up as runs or 
anything else. Let him take up that.” 

“Perhaps it’s too far away for his 
purpose,” suggested Crapp. 

“Too far away!” snorted Greenlands. 
“How about the squatter? It was not too 
far away when he first went out. Oh no. 
Who was it opened up this district at first ? 
The squatter? Yes, the squatter opens up 
the country, population comes around, and 
then the free-selector puts in appearance, 
and picking out the best pieces ruins the 
man who has done all the work. Free- 
selectors they term them, and well-named 
they are too. The selector can do as he 
likes, take up the land, erect his shanty, 
hold the ground for a while, and throw it 
up when he’s pretty well ruined it, or stick 
to it, and totally ruin the run. What good 
does he do the district? Not a bit. He 
makes his children do the work. He has 
no money, and so spends nothing. Look 
here, Crapp. My father was a squatter. 
No, you didn’t know that. He was a self- 
made man. He used to say, ‘If your 
father’s unable to make you, you had better 
make yourself as soon as possible,’ and 
there’s philosophy in it, I can tell you. 
He hoped to make us all, but it was not 
to be, poor old dad. He had good land 
on his run, too, in places that is. Bit after 
bit it was taken from him, until the land 
left was so poor that it wouldn’t carry a 
crow, let alone a sheep. My eldest brother 
there were three of us boys, and two girls— 
my eldest brother Tom used to urge him to 
dummy the land, and we offered to do it 
for him, but he was too honest to be honest 
to himself and us. He borrowed money to 
help him along, and struggled manfully. 
Then we had a drought—a terror. Every 
day we went outand found our sheep dying 
in thousands, and numbers killed by the 
dingoes.!_ I shall never forget that time,” 
looking at his wife. “My poor mother 
went about silently weeping, and father 
grew more haggard-looking every day. It 
was an awful time. One morning he went 

| Native dogs of the*lupus genus. 
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out as usual. It was a fierce, hot day. We 
knew that something was the matter, for 
when the mail came in and he opened his 
letters just as he was going to saddle up 
his horse, he groaned aloud and went 
ghastly as he read one of them. He did 
not return in the evening, and my brother 
Syd went to look for him. He found him 
out on the run about five miles from the 
house. All the way along the road bodies 
of dead sheep were lying. There was dad 
prostrate on the ground, old Ross, his nag, 
standing over him. ‘Syd, my boy,’ said 
the old man as the boy lifted up his head. 
‘Syd, my boy, Iam dying. The last sheep 
has gone, and the bank has seized the place. 
My heart is broken, laddie.’ 

“«* Come home, dad,’ wept poor Syd. ‘ We 
boys will right it all up. Don’t give in,’ 
and placing him on the horse he brought 
him home. He never rallied. We buried 
him just a week later. When we came 
back from the funeral we found the bank 
had put a manin possession. Poor mothe: 
fainted off when she heard the news. She 
had gone there a bride many years before, 
and the shock was too great. We buried 
her alongside father, two days after we had 
placed him in the grave. Nota selector nor 
any of his spawn would Tom allow to attend 
either of their funerals. He puta notice on 
the gate, ‘ Any free-selector daring to come 
near this homestead will be shot,’ and he’d 
have done it, too. We all loved dad, but 
Tom was his first-born, and the old man 
loved him the most of us all, though he 
tried never to show it. You don’t wonder 
that I hate free-selectors and can hardly be 
civil to them, do you?” 

“But they are not all bad,” urged his 
wife, soothingly. 

“Don’t, Poll. It makes me cross, and I 
should hate to be cross to you,” he replied. 

“What became of your family, Mr. 

‘ . $ . 
Greenlands?” said Harold, hoping to divert 
his thoughts from selectors and their wicked 
ways. 

‘My two sisters married well, the eldest 
a Queensland squatter. She is doing well. 
Emma married a lawyer. He’s high up in 
Melbourne. A young free-selector wanted 
her once, but she cured him,” and he smiled 
grimly. “She horsewhipped him soundly 
when he dared to propose to her. She died 
three years since. Tom went to England. 
He seemed as if he could not endure the 
colonies after dad’s death. He entered the 
army, and was killed in Egypt some years 
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HE FOUND HIM ON THE RUN 


He was a grand fellow,” sighing, 
“straight as a dart, and as handsome a 
man as ever stepped. He was a ‘white’ 
man if ever there was one. He carried 
himself with a splendid air, and many 
a girl lost her heart to him, but he 
heeded none of them. His heart was buried 
in that grave on the Gara run. He loved 
dad with all the deep strength of a man’s 
love. Syd,” and his tone became softer, 
“dear old lad, and I stuck together as 
long as we could. He was real grit. I got 


ras 
ago. 


a job as storekeeper on a station, and he 
was my bookie. We were happy then. 
The boss died, and we had to separate, 
that was twelve months after the break-up 
of the old home. He took a job of over- 
landing cattle to Queensland. I was on a 
run as book-keeper at the time. He wrote 
me that he was going, and I rode a hundred 
and fifty miles to see him. I lost my billet 
through it—not that I cared. As soon as I 
received his letter I felt I must go and see 
the boy, and I did, thank God. He was 
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camped a hundred and fifty miles from my 
place, as I said. Didn’t he rejoice to see 
me! He recognised me miles off coming 
down the hill, and ran along the road to 
meet me. He cooeed as he came along. 
He thought I was coming the trip with 
him, and I was half inclined to do so. I 
wish Ihad. He might be living now. Dear 
old Syd, I shail always remember him as he 
came to meet me that day. He was almost 
as handsome as Tom, only more girlishly 
fair. His true, brown eyes sparkled with 
delight, and when I jumped off my horse 
he threw his arms round my neck and 
kissed me, saying, ‘Good old boy, dear old 
His voice broke and he seemed for 
a moment to choke. “I wish I had gone 
‘with him,” he resumed, “ but ‘it was fate,’ 
as Mrs. Moss says. His companions were 
a rough lot, and I did not like them over 
much, and tried hard to persuade him not 
to go with them. He laughed merrily and 
said, ‘ They are not free- selectors, Alf, and 
I'm not afraid of them. I'll be back again 
in six months, and we'll get on to a station 
together, only the boss mustn’t die just as 
we get settled. He must live till you get 
a station of your own, and I'll be your 
manager. Won't that be jolly? We'll 
have the best station in Australia, and buy 
up every inch, so that no selectors can 
come and pick the eyes out of it.’ So he 
chatted on cheerily. Would to God I had 
gone with him. I[ camped with him that 
night, and a grand time we had. Early in 
the morning they made tracks. I went 
with them a piece of the way, riding by his 
side. I felt I could not bear to leave him. 
He was but a boy of sixteen, and his 
mother’s darling. How beautifully he sat 
his horse, a tall, bright lad. His hair 
waved over his forehead, and his face was 
so noble-looking. He was the only curly- 
haired one amongst us. I felt so proud of 
him that day. We kissed each other good- 
bye, and he pressed my hand _ lovingly. 
‘Good-bye, dear old boy. Ill be back in 
six months’ time, with pots of money,’ he 
called out as he rode away. We waved our 
hands to each other as long as we were in 
sight. I never saw him again. He never 
came back,” and he broke down. 
Recovering himself he continued — “I 
went home to the station. It was a miser- 
able journey. I never felt so lonely in all 
my life. When I got back the manager 
asked me where I had been, and I told him. 
He did not say anything, but when the 
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boss returned a week later, he told him, 
and I got the run. The sneak wanted the 
billet for his nephew, and got him into it. 
I wasn’t particularly sorry, for I thought 
I'd follow after Syd and go on with him. 
Just as I was riding away the next morning 
I overtook the mail-man, and he gave me a 
letter. It was not stamped, and I had to 
pay for it. It was badly written, and worse 
spelt. It gave no name nor address, but 
said that my brother had been killed, and 
enclosed a cutting from some paper. That 
stated he was out riding one night and 
must have been thrown from his horse, for 
he was found by the side of a fallen tree 
with his neck broken. His bridle-rein, it 
said, was broken also. Everything went 
black, and when I came to myself I was in 
a shepherd’s hut. Old Sandy, as they called 
him, had nursed me with all the kindness of 
a woman, and done everything for me he 
could. I was real bad, I can tell you. He 
found me lying on the roadway, as he at 
first thought, dead, and dragged me to his 
hut. He nursed me for three months, no 
one coming near us the whole time. I 
was twenty years of age then, and I have 
been an old man from that day.” His 
wife bowed her head over her work as he 
said this. 

“Tt was twenty-two years ago when it 
happened, but at times it seems like last 
week. As soon as I could travel I went to 
seek for information, but what could you 
expect, the letter and the cutting were both 
gone ; where, poor old Sandy could not tell. 
We searched the hut through and through, 
and the place where he found me, but there 
was no trace ofeither. I married, and came 
here as storekeeper. That was before Mr. 
Nimmo bought the station.’ 

“ Have you been married twenty years ?’ 
asked Harold-in surprise. 

“Oh no, my friend,” was the reply. “I 
don’t mean I married at once. I spent 
years trying to find out particulars of dear 
old Syd’s death before I met Mrs. Green- 
lands. When I came here old Mr. Shouftler 
held the run, and he had a good many of 
his own countrymen about him. One night 
one of the rouseabouts came up to the house 
we occupied—not this place, this was the 
homestead then and for long after, but an 
old four-roomed cottage two miles from 
here, which has since fallen ne a ees 
told me that old Heinrich, a shepherd, wa 
dying, so I decided to go down to the old 
man’s place. He was lying in his hut 
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without blanket or comfort of any kind, and 
I sent up at once to my place for what was 
needed, and told the fellow who had called 
me to bring them down in the trap to save 
delay. While Mrs. Greenlands gathered 
them together he harnessed up. There 
was no light in the hut, and I was glad 
when the rouseabout returned with the 
things. I lit two candles at once, and 
stuck them into two empty bottles. The 
old man was nearly gone. I poured brandy 
down his throat, and wrapped the blankets 
round him. Poor old fellow, he thought he 
was in heaven. He asked me to pray with 
him, which I did. Toward midnight he 
made signs for me to come closer to him, 
and I did so. He then told me in broken 
gasps that some years previously he was 
overlanding cattle, and that a lad was one 
of the party. ‘He had a face like an 
angel,’ he said. ‘His brother met us on 
the road and wrote his name and address 
on a piece of paper, and gave it to me with 
five bob, and told me if the lad fell sick I 
was to send him word.’ I had quite for- 
gotten that,” said Mr. Greenlands in par- 
enthesis. ‘“‘That boy with the angel-face 
was killed, and they put it in the paper. 
I wrote to his brother, and sent him the 
piece about it, but it wasn’t true,’ and the 
old man raised himself on his bed. ‘He 
was murdered.’ ‘Murdered!’ I shrieked, 
grasping him by the shoulders. ‘ Yes,’ he 
replied hoarsely. ‘One of the party, a 
bad man, had his son with him, a boy of 
ten, and he was always ill-using him. He 
beat him terribly one day, and the boy with 
the angel-face took the strap out of the 
man’s hand, and wouldn’t let him do it. 
The man was very angry, and said he 
would kill the boy with the angel-face, and 
he did. He cut the bridle-rein almost 
through, and then that night he woke him 
up and told him his sheep had got away. 
The boy got up, saddled his horse and went 
after them. The next morning they found 
him in the bush dead, and they said his 
horse had thrown him, but it wasn’t true; 
his rein was cut nearly through, and it 
broke. It is up there on the rafter, I have 
kept it ever since.’ 

““* Where did you bury him ?’ I asked. 

“*On the Malugalala run, and I cut §.G. 
on the tree under which he is buried. It 
was on the corner of his handkerchief, and 
that’s up there too.’ 

“* Who cut the bridle?’ I said, but he 
had become unconscious, and I never 
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learned the name. I have searched every 
tree on the Malugalala run, but none bears 
the initials 8.G., though there are marks of 
various kinds on many of them. Do you 
wonder that I hate free-selectors ? and that 
Yates shall not have that selection if I have 
to dummy the whole run!” he exclaimed 
warmly. 

“ You have had an unhappy experience, 
I grant,” replied Harold quietly. “It was 
really the drought though which caused all 
the disaster.” Mr. Greenlands shook his 
head. “It is well, too, to remember that 
there are two sides to every question. We 
are to live and let live. There are honest 
selectors who have benefited the district 
in which they have settled, and there are 
squatters who have ruined the districts in 
which they dwell. Look at Romaine. The 
township stands on a little strip of ground 
not included in the runs, and it cannot 
extend. One of the stations comes right 
down to the main street, and by some 
means or another has been made freehold, 
and the squatters have successfully pre- 
vented the throwing open of their runs, 
consequently the town cannot extend, and 
selectors have to go out ten miles before 
they can obtain any available land.” 

“Ten miles is not very far off, and then 
the squatters, you must remember, opened 
up the district.” 

“No, not one of those there now. The 
pioneers are gone. They have reaped the 
benefit of their labours, or their families 
have. Again, there is a run at Tin-pot 
Creek. It extends for miles on both sides 
of the railway, and how many men do you 
think the occupier employs? Two men, 
and two state-boys, except at shearing time. 
What good is he to the district? Believe 
me, there are two sides to every matter,” 
and Harold Crapp rose to go. 

“What you say is all very well,” replied 
Alfred Greenlands, “ but I have had greater 
experience of the land-laws, Mr. Crapp, and 
I know what I am talking about; but I 
must make tracks for Talworth, or that 
Yates will be fixing up things, and wouldn’t 
I be mad then!” 

Sam Saunders duly took up the selection, 
much to his rival’s disgust. A bark humpy 
was put up, some clearing done in one 
corner, and the fencing erected. At the end 
of five years the conditions were declared 
fulfilled, and the title granted. This was 
at once handed over to Mr. Nimmo, who 
had found the money to pay for the 
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improvements, and Sam Saunders con- 
sidered himself well repaid for his trouble 
on receiving the sum of five pounds. 

The law states that the selector shall 
reside on his selection and sleep there, but 
Sam never slept a night on it. He was too 
nervous to do that, and Mr. Greenlands’ 
keen wit fixed up matters. He sent Sam 
down to the hut every other day, where he 
made a fire in the galvanised iron fire-place, 
threw out the ashes, scattered all the jam- 
tins he had been able to gather up from the 
station, left a spade as if he had only just 
finished digging, a bucket half-filled with 
water, and a tin hand-basin standing on a 
bench outside. Then he would shut the 
place up and come away. Consequently 
when the inspector came along there were 
all the signs of occupation about, and he 
reported accordingly. So the land was 
secured, and if any one hinted to Mr. 
Greenlands about dummying, he at once 
replied, “Our stupid land-laws. They will 
not allow a decent man to be honest.” 


GHAPTER XXI.—‘“‘ I HAVE MET MY FATE” 


OHN MILLINGTON got over his 
business at Golgolgoa as quickly as 
possible. He was careful however 

to do it efficiently, and did everything in 
so business-like a manner, that all on the 
station, from the overseer to the sun- 
downers, of which latter there were not 
a few, were astonished at his expedition 
and ability. 

“T will start for Yeltana this evening, 
he said to the overseer as they came out of 
the little office together. ‘ Your book- 
keeper is not quite so efficient as he should 
be. He has hardly had sufficient experience. 
I will exchange him to Malugalala if he will 


” 


go,and send up Lambert fromthere. He’s 
a good fellow, and you'll like him. If this 


young fellow does not care to take Maluga- 
lala you had better let him go, and I'll give 
Lambert’s berth to Bob Hawke. He is a 
splendid fellow. I'd send him here, but I 
do not think he’d come, he is so attached 
to the head station.” 

“Tt looks like rain, Mr. Millington,” 
‘replied the manager, glancing up at the 
sky, “still there’s no knowing. It threatens 
here sometimes for days, and doesn’t come 
after all. I wish though you'd stay till the 
morning.” 

“ Thanks, but I'll getaway at once. The 
boy can return with the sulky to-morrow.” 
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The accommodation at Golgolgoa was not 
to be compared with that at Yeltana, and 
John was anxious to meet Miss Reid again. 
With beating heart and quickening pulse 
he started on his journey, wondering if the 
young lady had reached Mr. Dingle’s place. 

They had gone about twelve miles, and 
he was so engrossed with his pleasant 
thoughts that he did not notice how dark it 
had become. Suddenly a heavy peal of 
thunder, followed by a flash of lightning 
aroused him. “ We're in for a storm, I’m 
afraid,”’ he said. 

“Yes,” replied the boy, “I’ve seen it 
coming for the last four miles. There 
mightn’t be any rain though it’s badly 
wanted,” and the young face scanned the 
heavens. Almost before he had turned 
again to the horses another brilliant flame 
played around them, and, preceded by a 
terrific crash of thunder, down came the 
rain in sheets. They were wet through 
instantly. 

For about half-an-hour the storm raged 
in fury. The lightnings flashed and hissed 
almost without intermission. The thunders 
rolled across the plains like mighty artillery 
gathering from far and near. The horses 
stopped dead, unable and unwilling to go 
any further. 

“ What shall we do?” said John during 
a pause in the storm. “ Shall we go on, or 
shall we turn back?” 

“ We’re as wet as we can be, so we might 
as well go on,” replied the lad, who enjoyed 
a trip to Yeltana whenever he had the 
chance of one. It was a change in the 
monotony of his life, so was always a 
pleasure, and as the advice fully accorded 
with the young lawyer’s inclinations they 
pressed on. The storm rolled off, but the 
rain continued pouring heavily all the way. 
It was intensely dark, and there were no 
lamps to the sulky, but the driver, young 
as he was, was a thorough bushie and 
knew the track; still they were not sorry 
when they saw the lights of the homestead 
gleaming in the distance. As they drove 
up to the house Millington said, “ Let 
somebody take out the horses while you 
get into some dry clothes. I saw a boy 
about your size when I was here the other 
day, so I dare say they will be able to lend 
you some. 

“ Yes, that was Alec Tonkin, his clothes 
‘ll fit me,” was the eager reply. 

All the folks came on to the verandah 
when they heard the sound of the vehicle 
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coming, and Mrs. Dingle smiled to herself 
when she learned who it was. Very soon 
both the lawyer and the youthful driver 
were in dry garments, and each sitting 
down to a comfortable, welcome meal. 
Miss Reid welcomed the young man very 
prettily, and after supper they all went into 
the drawing-room. 

“You will all be storm-stayed if it 
continues like this,” said Mrs. Dingle. 

“ Storm-stayed,” replied Millington, not 
altogether averse to the idea. “ Will it 
continue long, do you think?” 

“TItmay. We all hope it will be a flood. 
It would be the salvation of the district.” 

“Tt would indeed,” exclaimed her hus- 
band, “a positive God-send. Water was 
getting very low.” 

“We'll try to make you good people as 
comfortable as possible,” said Mrs. Dingle 
with a smile. 

“T am sure you will,” returned Kate 
heartily. ‘ But how disappointed Bert and 
Eileen will be! They were to come over 
for my last few days.” 

“You are not going yet, my dear, and 
they can still come for your last few 
days.” 

It seemed as if the rain would never 
cease. It poured day and night without 
cessation. The river rose a banker, and 
the tanks overflowed. Still the party at 
Yeltana were having fine times. John and 
the boy from Golgolgoa were enjoying it 
thoroughly, each in his own way. There 
was no lack of amusement, and the young 
lawyer was astonished to find how delight- 
ful life on a back-country station can be. 
Kate and he spent hours practising duets, 
and talking upon every topic under the sun, 
Narenita coming in for a very large share 
of their interest. They never seemed to 
weary of each other’s, society, at which 
Mrs. Dingle nodded her head sagaciously. 

“Those two seem to understand one 
another, and to get on famously,” said Mr. 
Dingle one evening after there had been an 
impromptu dance on the verandah. 

“Whenever does the mail come? I 
surely ought to have a letter by this time,”’ 
said John, coming up to his host at that 
moment. 

“ No chance of any mail while this lasts. 
They cannot cross at Launchley until the 
river goes down. I heard this morning 
that one of the tanks on Yeldon has broken 
away, and formed an impassable creek 
there.” 
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“That must be why the Neilpo paper 
hasn’t come up then,” said his wife. 

“No one can come out here, and no 
one from here can go in while the rain 
continues.” 

Millington thought once or twice of his 
business at Sydney standing still, but it 
must be confessed he was by no means 
sorry to have a good excuse for his staying. 
“T cannot possibly get away while this 
lasts, every one says so,” he said to himself, 
comforting his conscience thereby. 

Ten days had passed since John’s arrival, 
and as they sat at breakfast Mr. Dingle 
came in. “Is the coffee still hot, mother?” 
he asked. 

“ Yes, dear. We have only just sat down. 
Where have you been?” 

“Down at the tanks. I was afraid the 
sides may be giving way. The weather 
is breaking, I think. It is,” he exclaimed 
as a ray of sunshine darted through the 
open door. 

How John Millington anathematised that 
sunbeam. He quite liked the music of the 
rain. 

“Now you'll see a transformation in a 
day or two,” said Mrs. Dingle. “ You 
cannot go until the river falls, so you will 
have a chance of seeing it.” 

“ But I shall have to go as soon as it 
clears up,” replied the young lawyer with a 
sigh of regret. “I shall be overwhelmed 
with business when I get back.” 

“You mustn’t go yet, for you cannot, and 
you must see this sight the Riverina shows. 
It is the chance of a lifetime,” and his 
hostess smiled as she sipped her coffee. 

During the day one or two stragglers 
from the neighbouring stations came over, 
and many were the tales they had to tell. 
Jones had had a thousand sheep washed 
away: Smith’s homestead had been flooded 
out: a landslip had occurred at the ten- 
mile crossing, carrying away nearly a hun- 
dred acres; and so forth. Best and most 
amusing of all was the Cowflat wedding. 
A young couple at Cowflat had arranged 
to be married and the parson was to come 
up. The bride lived on one side of a billa- 
bong, her intended groom on the other. 
The river joined the billabong just above 
the two homesteads. On the bank of the 
river opposite its natural canal (billabong) 
stood a third house. Here the parson 
made his home when in the neighbourhood, 
and here he arrived the night before the 
wedding. On the morning of the marriage 












the waters were up and neither could get 
to the other. There they stood making 
signs of distress to one another. The bride 
was best off, as several of the party had 
arrived the night before the waters rose, 
and so could make merry. Every hour 
almost the folks came to the edge of the 
waters and watched to see if they had 
fallen. A large tree, the roots of which 
had become loosened by the rain, fell across 
the billabong. The impatient groom saw it 
fall, and at once ran across it to the arms 
of his beloved. Every one was of course 
astonished when he stepped upon the 
verandah. A council of war, or marriage 
rather, was held, and the bridal-party armed 
with umbrellas and cloaks proceeded to a 
spot as near where the parson was stranded 
as possible. At last after a good deal of 
difficulty a wire-line was thrown across the 
stream, and an empty jam-tin fastened at 
each end. Into this the parson read the 
service, the bride and bridegroom making 
their reponses by the same means, and the 
happy couple were accordingly married. 
As soon as the waters permitted, the in- 
genious parson came over to receive his 
fee, and the signatures of the contracting 
parties. 

One item of information John Millington 
received gave him a great shock. Miss 
Reid and he were sitting on the verandah 
very silent, both feeling that the pleasant 
days were coming to an end, and both 
filled with regret at the thought. 

“T shall be very sorry to leave Yeltana. 
I had no idea so far-away a place could be so 
delightful,” said John, breaking the silence. 
“ We folks in the city lose much our country 
friends enjoy. The life on a station is so 
free and unconventional; and I have never 
enjoyed a visit so much in all my life.” 

“Yes, it has been very pleasant,” replied 
Kate with a sigh. “I wonder if we shall 
meet in Sydney.” 

“Are you coming to the city?” he said 
eagerly. 

“Yes, we go to Sydney next month. We 
are all going to England.” 

“Going to England!” he gasped, as if he 
had received a blow. “ What for?” 

“Going home,” she replied quietly, as if 
not so much pleased at the prospect. No 
more was said on the subject, and they 
were unusually quiet all the evening. 

The next morning as the young lawyer 
came out of his room his hostess called to 
him. “Come here, Mr. Millington, and 
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see the first part of the transformation 
scene.” 

As far as the eye could see, a beautiful 
pale-green haze rested on the ground. It 
was if fairy gauze had been thrown all over 
the land. ‘“ What is it?” he asked. 

“ Grass,” was the reply. 

“ Surely not.” 

“Tt is, and in a few days we shall see it 
waving in the breeze. You'll not know 
Yeltana.” 

“Tf any one had told me there was the 
slightest germ of life in this sand I should 
have said it was a snake-yarn. If they had 
said it when I came here I could not 
possibly have believed it.” 

“ You can see however for yourself.” 

Three days later when he started on his 
homeward journey, the grass was almost to 
his knees (a fact), and the whole appearance 
of the country was transformed. It was 
beautiful to look upon. “ This 7s a remark- 
able country,” he said. 

The parting between Miss Reid and 
himself was very formal, as partings between 
those who have met and been very friendly 
on a short acquaintance usually are. How 
he longed to tell her all that was in his 
heart, and ask her to be his wife, but he 
dared not. How could he support her if 
she accepted him, which he doubted? This 
girl would go to England, and he would 
lose her for ever. Poverty, poverty, how 
pinchingly cruel art thou! Oh, if John 
Austin’s will would only reveal itself, how 
thankful he would be! All difficulties would 
flee. ‘I would go to her at once, and ask 
her to be my wife,” he said to himself as he 
leaned back in the sulky with a sigh. 

Mr. Dingle thought he was exceptionally 
quiet, and, wise man as he was, did not 
try to worry him with a conversation which 
would evidently be unwelcome. 

The young man found it somewhat 
difficult to brace himself to work once 
more, and as the days passed he almost 
dreaded to open his mail. Kate had pro- 
mised to let him know when they might be 
expected in the city, and a note from her 
would mean the beginning of the end. 
What should he do? The days and weeks 
sped on, but no letter from the young girl 
arrived, and the end of the month came. 
What did it mean? He was in a fever of 
worry and doubt. He eagerly read over 
the lists in the papers of passengers who 
were leaving for England, fearful lest he 


should see their names among them, but 
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as yet to his intense relief they had not 
appeared. 

On the very last morning of the month 
he received a letter bearing the Neilpo post- 
mark, and in a lady’s handwriting too. He 
felt cold all over as he looked at it. He 
had never seen Kate’s caligraphy, but some- 
how the character of the writing on the 
envelope hardly seemed to be what he would 
have expected as hers. 

He tore the missive open, his breath 
almost failing him. To his intense delight 
he found it was from Mrs. Dingle. He 
almost shouted as he waved it in the air. 
How he blessed her for it; but then what 
was her news ? 

She, worthy woman, had read his secret, 
and sympathised with him. She knew he 
would be dying, as ladies say, to hear news 
of the young girl, so she wrote her womanly, 
chatty letter telling him all in which he 
would be particularly interested. “The 
grass,” she wrote “is now long, dry hay, 
lying everywhere, and has no sustenance 
in it whatever. At Pendriths’ they are in 
great trouble. The old lady is very sick. 
All idea of going to England is abandoned 
for some time to come.” “Thank God,” 
he ejaculated quite piously, but not with 
any unkindly feelings to the old lady in her 
infirmity. “The doctor comes out twice 
every week. The Reid children are staying 
with us, but Kate is chief nurse, and will 
not have it otherwise. They are all very 
anxious.” 

“T have met my fate,” he kept saying to 
himself, and nearly startled one of his 
clients out of his wits, who had come to 
consult him on a very serious matter, by 
remarking in reply to the statement of the 
case, “I have met my fate.” 


CHAPTER XXII.—‘‘ LL SHOW THEM WHAT A WOMAN 
CAN DO” 


“NW PF OONLIGHT” was not sold. It stood 
\ empty and desolate, the weeds over- 
running the once pretty garden. 
Poor Mrs. Fielding did not find that pleasure 
in Sydney she expected. She had not been 
many months in Waverley, the suburb in 
which she chose her residence, when she 
was smitten down with that fell disease— 
typhoid. 

On their return from the funeral the 
three sisters went into the drawing-room 
of the little furnished house and sat down. 

“ Girls,” began Matt, “‘ we must consider 
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what we are going to do. We must do 
something.” 

“T have made up my mind what I shall 
do,” replied Sophia. Matt glanced at her 
apprehensively. “I am going to show 
what a woman can do,” she continued. 
“ What will you do, Matt?” 

“T hardly know yet. Take up music- 
teaching, I think,” was the reply. 

Sophy made a gesture of contempt. “ We 
three had better stable our horses together. 
We would do wonders.” 

“What are you thinking about then?” 
said Mary. “ You haven’t told us yet.” 

“T did. I am going to startle the world 
of Australia, and become a rich woman. 
You’d better cast in your lot with me.” 

“ But what is it? We can’t decide until 
we know what it is,” replied Mary rather 
warmly. 

“T’ll tell you, because I know you will 
not let it out; I am going back to ‘ Moon- 
light,’ though I shall not live there. Down 
in the hollow, you know, at the bottom of 
the lower paddock there’s that old wattle- 
and-dab house still standing. Ill make 
that my head-quarters. Old mother McIvor 
will keep house for us, and entertain the 
visitors that call. We'll not have many in 
the way of callers, I reckon, and I shall not 
appear to the people of the district, not as 
Miss Sophia Fielding, that is, not quite. 
I intend to form a band,” and she paused, 
her eyes sparkling, “and I'll be the captain 
unless Matt ’ll take it up.” 

“No,” replied that young lady very 
decidedly. 

“You'll be sorry yet you didn’t. 
going to be a man.” 

“Soph !” cried the two girls reprovingly. 

“You needn’t try to look shocked, and 
all that sort of thing, my dears. I leave 
this house a man. I'll go among men and 
be one with them, and I’ll show them what 
&@ Woman can do.” 

“ You are excruciatingly logical, my love,” 
replied Matt with an inflection in her voice. 
“You declare that you will become a man, 
and so show what a woman can do. You 
are absolutely too funny, dearest.” 

“Don't quarrel,” interrupted Mary. 
“Remember we have only just put our 
mother under the ground, and we are already 
quarrelling. It is shameful.” 

“No, my darling, ladies never quarrel ; 
they may squabble if you like, but quarrel, 
oh no,” replied Sophy airily. 

Say what they would they could not 


I am 





‘* WE'RE ON, CAPTAIN!” 


move her from her purpose, and in the end 
she persuaded Mary to join her, at least for 
a time. This she would not have done 
had anything else presented itself. The 
young girl answered advertisements, went 
to registry-offices until she was sick of 
them. “It is Kismet,” she exclaimed, 
when at last she consented to join her 
sister’s undertaking. 

Matt warned them, and even threatened 
to stop them. 

“You can’t,” retorted Sophy. “I’ve put 
you on your honour, so you daren’t split. I 
told you openly, and trusted you.” 

Sc easy it is, through mere mischief, to 
enter on a course entirely evil. 

The night before the term of their tenancy 
of the cottage expired two handsome, dark 


THEY SHOUTED 


young gentlemen passed out of the house, 
each carrying a small hand-bag, and drove 


to the Redfern railway-station—Sydney’s 
great terminus, and so far from the city. 
They took the northern mail and alighted 
in the early morning at Armidale. Here 
they stayed some days, during which they 
took up their abode in an old slab shanty 
—since pulled down for fire-wood—which 
stood on the Hillgrove road some two 
miles from the former township. They 
went into the one or the other town each 
day, and became immensely popular with 
a certain class of young fellows. The elder 
of the two, Sol, was a boisterous, pleasant 
fellow, but his brother Mat was more 
reserved and quiet. 

One evening a goodly company gathered 
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in the hut, and just before midnight Sol 
arose and looked round on the gathering. 
He was dressed in a suit of dark-blue serge 
which showed off his beautiful figure to 
every advantage. His handsome dark face 
was flushed, and his beautiful eyes glowed 
with a strange light. 

“ How handsome he is!’ murmured Mick 
Tyson, a fair-complexioned young fellow, a 
perfect type of manly beauty. He was 
just nineteen years of age, but at times 
there was an air of power about him which 
made him seem much older. His blue eyes 
deepened with intensity and enthusiasm. 
He had constituted himself Sol’s particular 
chum, and that young fellow, though the 
same age as Mick, treated him with the 
affectionate indulgence of an elder brother 
towards a younger. They were sitting side 
by side now, and he looked up wonderingly 
as Sol arose and said with a quiet force in 
his manner—* Look here, chaps. It’s time 
we came to business. You know, or you 
can shrewdly guess what our ideas are. 
What do you think?” 

“ We're on, captain,” they shouted. 

“ Hush up, you fools. Somebody ’Il hear 
you if you make that row.’—* Mat, go 
outside and keep watch,” continued Sol, 
turning to his brother, who arose and went 
out as bidden, carefully closing the door 
behind him. He threw himself among. the 
bushes and waited. 

“Tt is our intention to form a band of 
valiant, true-hearted fellows, the purpose 
you know. Those who would rather not, 
had better retire,’ and Sol scrutinised the 
faces of all present. No one offered to go, 
and he continued—* We will all take an 
oath binding us to each other—eh ?” 

“Yes, an oath binding us in life and 
death,” they replied in a low murmur. 

The oath was taken, which Sol with the 
aid and countenance of Mick had already 
inscribed on a sheet of parchment. Some 
of the young fellows trembled as it was 
administered to them, but they signed the 
bond, for they feared to draw back. 

“‘ We'll swear my brother,” and Mat was 
called in. This done, Sol said, “The first 
thing is to choose a captain of the band.” 

“You are our captain,” they cried in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“But there’s Mat. 
prefer h—him.”’ 

“No!” replied Mat hastily, “ you know 
I wouldn’t take it.” 

“Very well, then you'll all obey me. I'll 
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Some of you may 


hurt nobody but the man who disputes my 
authority,” and he raised his revolver 
meaningly, at which they all but Mick 
drew back, knowing full well he would not 
hesitate to carry out his threat if occasion 
occurred. “There can only be one head, 
so let us fully understand each other. 
We'll only need a regular band of seven. 
It’s a lucky number, though we must also 
have a reserve force for contingencies. I'll 
pick you out presently, boys.” 

“What will you do with the rest of us?” 
they asked. 

“Use you, never fear. I’ve work and 
wealth for every one. Mick, you write down 
the rules we agree upon. Write them on 
the back of the bond,” pushing the parch- 
ment towards him. “ First, you all obey me 
in everything without question. Second, all 
share and share alike whether they go out 
or not. Do you agree?” “Ay!” they all 
cried. “Then those two rules will suffice,” 
and he put the bond into his bosom. 
“ Now, for the rest of you. Some of you 
live on the Great Northern road, and some 
on this Grafton road. It is well. I shall 
want at least a hundred men, hotel-keepers, 
stable-men, rouseabouts, selectors, police- 
men,” smiling grimly, “in fact all classes. 
They will give us information of anything 
good likely to occur; move the spoil from 
place to place; and help to sell the stuff as 
needs be, but there must always be a state- 
ment of the amounts received signed by 
the buyer, so that no one shall mistrust the 
honesty of the other. I mean that we shall 
startle the whole continent, and let every 
one see what a wo—a band of true-hearted, 
united men can do. As I find I can 
thoroughly trust a man I will give to 
him the beating up of recruits. Now I 
want you to help me in the selection of the 
band for active service. You who are 
married, in situations, or hold selections 
don’t go out, but help us as I have 
indicated.” 

The larger number of the men accordingly 
went on one side of the room, leaving five 
only on the other. These were to form the 
nucleus of the band. A few more prelim- 
inaries were gone through, a password 
decided upon, and the company with the 
exception of the five referred to broke up. 
The five were Mick Tyson, David and 
Jonathan Morgan, two brothers, Tom Arm- 
strong and Reuben Rodd, the oldest of the 
party. 

“You had better not travel together, nor 





by the same road. 
It will give rise 
to less com- 
ment,” said Sol. 
“Just by the 
cross-roads from 
Talworth to To- 
runa, the Toruna 
river goes over 
the road, and 
there is a clump 
of trees by the 
side. That is our 
meeting-place.”’ 

“Tf we meet 
with a job shall 
we take it, cap- 
tain?” they 
asked. 

He thought a 
moment. 

“Tf you can 
manage it. I 
don’t want to 
lose any of you,” 
and he smiled a 
lovely smile upon 
them binding 
them to himself. 
He certainly had 
one of the most 
beautiful and 
winning smiles 
ever seen on the 
face of a man. 
It charmed all 
who came under 
its influence. 

Mick lingered 
behind when the others departed, and Mat 
had gone out to take a last look round, 
and to see that the horses were safe. 
“Captain, let me stay with you,” pleaded 
the young fellow in a gentle voice. 

“ Why, pray?” 

“T don’t know, but I do love being with 
you. I'll serve you most faithfully, and 
die for you if needs be,” and falling on his 
knee he seized the captain’s hand, covering 
it with kisses. ‘“ Have you a sister?” he 
said, rising to his feet. 

“Yes, why?” and again that lovely 
smile. 

“Ts she at all like you?” 

“So men say.” 

“Then I'll marry her,” and he drew him- 
self up proudly. 

The captain laughed indulgently, and 


MAT CAME IN, AND 
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FOUND HIS BROTHER GAZING INTO SPACE 


placing his hand on the lad’s head, said 
softly, “ Poor boy! But you must go now,” 
he continued after a moment’s pause. 

“ Let me stay and travel with you,” he 
pleaded. 

“No, meet me at Kentucky Creek, and 
then you shall go part of the way with us, 
and I'll give you a place near me if you 
wish.” 

Mick pressed to his lips the hand held 
out to him, and reluctantly left the hut. 

Mat came in and found his brother gazing 
into space, a thoughtful expression upon his 
face. He sighed and turned. “ Mat, I have 
them under my thumb,” he said proudly. 

“T pity them, then. What will the end 
be?” was the reply. 

The next day the two brothers started on 
what was in their eyes a life of adventure 
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and peril. They looked upon bushranging, 
dishonest and illegal though it was, as quite 
a venial offence. Adventure, as much as 
gain, was their motive. But the result could 
only be evil. Without asking the consent 
of the owner they had secured two beautiful 
horses, and by means of an appliance Sol 
had heard of, turned them from chestnuts 
into as perfect bays as the eye ever saw. 
Their coats were like satin, their shape per- 
fect. Sol rode “ Prince,” and Mat’s horse 
rejoiced in the name of “ Duke.” Men and 
horses seemed proud each of the other, and 
appeared to vie with each other to set one 
another off to the fullest advantage. 

They rode slowly along and reached the 
pretty, quiet little town of Uralla in the 
afternoon. They went into the Queen’s 
Head hotel, and calling for refreshments for 
themselves and horses, sat down in the 
bar. Presently they saw Dave Morgan ride 
by, followed some time after by his brother 
Jonathan. “Good,” said Captain Sol 
approvingly. 

While waiting for the refreshment called 
for they heard a piece of news which made 
them prick up their ears. A party of 
miners were coming along that evening, 
one of whom it was said carried a quantity 
of gold. “T’ll have that fellow,” whispered 
the captain to his brother. They waited 
until just before dusk, and then went 
leisurely on their way. 

At the end of the little township the 
road slightly rises as it passes a small red- 
bricked Wesleyan church standing back 
from the roadside, and a little past the 
Balala turn-off slightly descends again. 

The two gentlemen of the road passed 
the church, and saw the miners carrying 
their swags coming towards them. They 
came straggling along, glad as they reached 
the top of the rise to see the township 
before them. 

“Which is he, I wonder?” said Sol 
as they came up to them. The man who 
was the last of the procession of miners 
was evidently the one. He came slowly 
and hesitatingly along. The fact was he 
was suspicious of his companions, and 
wished he could get away from them, while 
all the time he was afraid of being left 
alone. The man last but one disappeared 
over the rise just as Sol rode quietly up 
to his intended victim. 

Before the day closed, the captain had 
relieved the poor miner of two bars of gold, 


worth about a thousand pounds, and left 
him unconscious in the bush. 

“ What's that? ’’ and Mat, who remained 
on horseback while his brother secured the 
booty, started as a rushing sound came 
towards them. 

“Only a mob of horses. That’s good. 
Drive them on to the road in front of us,” 
and Sol sprang upon his horse. 

“ What for ?” 

“To hide our tracks of course,” was the 
reply. 

They drove the animals along for some 
distance before them, allowing them to 
disperse gradually. At Kentucky Creek 
they came up to Mick, who was waiting 
impatiently for them. 

“How have you got on?” he cried, 
delighted to meet them once more. 

“ Grandly,” and Sol showed him the gold. 

“Captain, you’re a bird,” he exclaimed 
enthusiastically. ' 

“Thanks. We all share, you know.” 

“ T won’t have any of it,” whispered Mat, 
bending towards him that the new-comer 
should not hear. Conscience was at work. 

“ Don’t be a fool,” was the response sotto 
voce. 

“How did you get it, captain?” and 
Mick brought his horse close alongside Sol’s. 

“At Ura'la we heard that a man was 
coming along with gold in his possession, 
and I determined to relieve him of it, which 
I did. He parted with it very readily, poor 
fool.” 

The night was spent at a roadside wine- 
shop, where the captain ingratiated himself 
into the good graces of mine host to such a 
degree that the good man not only provided 
them with a free breakfast, but took the 
oath and joined the band. He rapidly 
became a wealthy man, but it was a bad 
day’s work for him. He was afterwards 
shot on his own doorstep by Reuben Rodd, 
who took it into his head that he was a 
traitor. Dealing with thieves is a dangerous 
pastime, and friendship with rogues leads 
to death. Early in the morning they went 
on their way, and the next evening reached 
the little clump of trees beside the Toruna 
river where the rest of the company was 
already assembled. 

When they heard of the captain’s exploit 
they gathered round him enthusiastically, 
crying, “Captain, you’re a trump,” almost 
worshipping him. “ We’re doing famously,” 
said Sol, his spirits rising higher and higher. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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St. Kilda: its Birds and its People: a Sketch 


BY CHARLES DIXON 


that St. Kilda is the most curious and 

at the same time the least accessible 
spot in all the United Kingdom. No 
telegraph renders it on speaking terms 
with the rest of the world ; it is completely 
beyond the far-reaching influence of His 
Majesty’s Postmaster-General. Although 
only five and forty miles from North Uist 
—one of the Outer Hebrides—and barely 
one hundred miles from the mainland of 
Scotland, I think we may safely describe 
St. Kilda as the most isolated inhabited 
spot in all the British Archipelago. The 
marine bank on which St. Kilda rests lies 
well within the hundred-fathom line, and 
must, at no very remote geological epoch, 
have been connected with the Hebrides and 
the Scottish mainland on the east, but, still 
more remotely, with Rockhall, an isolated 
land mass some hundred and eighty miles 
farther into the Atlantic on the west, sur- 


Prttat se it is no exaggeration to say 


rounded by ocean two thousand fathoms deep. . 


St. Kilda is very popularly supposed to con- 
sist of a single island, but the name can only 
be applied in a general or collective sense ; 
for, in reality, there are four islands, besides 
numerous more or less isolated rock stacks. 
St. Kilda proper, Doon and Soay, are only 
separated from each other by very narrow 
strips of sea, but Borreay is more isolated, 
rearing its lofty crags in solitary grandeur 
apart from the rest, four miles to the north- 
ward. Of the four principal islands one only 
isinhabited. This is St. Kilda, the ancient 
Hirta, and its entire population, at the 
time of the present writer’s visit, numbered 
some seventy souls. 

Discarding the usual methods of 
visiting St. Kilda by a pleasure yacht or 
steamer, I reached the famous islands in a 
smack named the Robert Hadden. This 
smack belongs to my friend Mr. Mackenzie, 
the factor of St. Kilda, and visits the islands 
twice a year, with the object of conveying 
certain necessaries to the natives. Mr. 
Mackenzie generally goes in her on the 
spring trip as agent to the proprietor of 
the islands, to collect the rents and to trans- 
act other business. St. Kilda belongs to 


Macleod of Macleod, and has been in the 
possession of this family—who take a great 
interest in the welfare of its people—for a 
long period. How these remote islands 
ever became inhabited with human beings 
seems to be a mystery; no ancient records 
concerning them appear to be in existence. 
Two traditions as to the origin of its in- 
habitants are, however, current. One of 
these is to the effect that the present 
generation of St. Kildans are the descend- 
ants of criminals that were banished from 
the mainland for serious offences ; whilst the 
other, and needless to say the one that 
finds favour with the people themselves, is 
that their forefathers were smugglers and 
outlaws, who found a safe asylum in these 
lonely sea-girt islands. Perhaps mention 


ought also to be made of the old legend that 
two highland chiefs agreed to race to St. Kilda 
from the mainland, the party first to land 


to receive the islands as a prize. Whether 
this ancient boat-race was ever rowed we 
have no means of ascertaining, but tradition 
has it that the finish was an excitingly 
close one, and the losing chief, seeing the 
coveted prize slipping from his grasp, cut 
off his hand and threw it on shore. He 
thus claimed to have landed first, and 
won St. Kilda for his own! Whatever their 
origin, however, the present race of St. 
Kildans are a quiet, inoffensive, hospitable, 
and law-abiding little community, as deeply 
attached to their lonely home and their 
simple life, as the very birds themselves, 
turning deaf ears to all inducements to 
leave it. 

Surrounded by and exposed to the 
almost ceaseless swell of the open Atlantic, 
the island of St. Kilda can only be ap- 
proached with safety during calm or 
moderate weather, and but one landing- 
place is available. This is situated in 
Village Bay, on the east, an almost land- 
locked opening, but with a bad swell and 
@ precipitous beach. The usual method of 
landing is to be hauled up with a rope, boat 
and all, on to the rocks by a score or more 
of willing hands, as an exceptionally big 
wave washes the tiny craft towards the 
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land. In approaching St. Kilda the scene 
is a very impressive one—a wide, somewhat 
funnel-shaped bay, the land on the north 
and south falling in majestic cliffs or steep 
grassy downs to a rock-bound shore, whilst to 
the west it slopes backwards more gradually, 
past the manse, the church, the store, and 
the crescent of houses which form the 
village, ultimately to rise in a series of 
lofty hills, the highest of which is 
Connacher, 1,200 feet above the sea, its 
western side falling sheer to the ocean in 
one magnificent precipice. - Round about 
the houses, which are substantially made 
one-storied structures, roofed with corru- 
gated iron—immeasurably superior to the 
hovels of the mainland crofters or the 
poor Irish peasants—are the small fields 
in which grain and potatoes are grown. 
Beyond these all is unenclosed, and the 
sheep and cows roam about at will. 
Behind the village, however, is a small 
enclosure—“ God’s Acre”—where the St. 
Kildans lay their dead to rest, overgrown 
with nettles and other weeds, the green 
mounds alone indicating the sacred nature 
of the place. Here and there on the hill- 
sides are rough stone sheds which serve the 
double purpose of shelters for the sheep 
and cattle, and storehouses for hay, and the 
turf used as fuel, both of which commodi- 
ties are dried on the roofs. Although the 
soil is rich and plentiful, no trees or bushes 
grace the hills and valleys of St. Kilda; 
but the grass grows luxuriantly, and prim- 
roses and sorrel clothe the downs and 
cliffs. Water of excellent quality is abun- 
dant, not only from natural springs, but 
from the freshets which pour down the 
hillsides in wet weather. If asked to 
describe the most characteristic feature of 
St. Kilda I should at once say it is the 
pungent smell emitted, by the Fulmar 
Petrel, which pervades everybody and 
almost everything on the island; indeed, 
so strong and peculiar is this odour that 
I could undertake readily to recognise the 
island blindfolded, and by the aid of the 
organ of smell alone. 

When we reached the islands the St. 
Kildans had not seen any visitors from the 
outside world for nine months; some idea 
may therefore be had of the excitement 
prevailing in the place when our vessel, in 
the dead of night, came to an anchor in the 
bay. For days, we afterwards learned, 
lookouts had been stationed on the cliffs 
watching for the smack, eager to communi- 
cate our coming to the rest. As soon as 
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we moored in the bay, every dog in the 
place—savage, half-starved, wolfish mon. 
grels—came down to the shore and howled 
at us in chorus during the rest of the night. 
In the morning every man, woman, and 
child in the place assembled on the rocks, 
the good old pastor, John Mackay—now 
gathered to his fathers—in the centre of the 
excited throng, and waited anxiously whilst 
the big boat, manned by a dozen stalwart 
St. Kildans, brought us to land, where uni- 
versal hand-shaking and a most hearty and 
hospitable reception greeted us. The St. 
Kildans are a strong, hardy race, very 
similar in appearance to the natives of the 


. Hebrides in general; but I was strangely 


impressed with their simple, childish ways. 
The grown men and women are as children, 
whilst the children, curiously enough, are 
old beyond their years. Down to recent 
ears the St. Kildans, owing to their 
isolated position, retained their charming 
simplicity of character, but, if all I hear is 
to be believed, contact with tourists is 
rapidly destroying this admirable trait, and 
the natives are becoming as keen at a bar- 
gain, as grasping—shall I say as mercenary ? 
—as the more mundane highlander of less 
inaccessible districts. This vulgarising of 
the place is to be regretted; for when I 
first met with the St. Kildans they still 
retained much of their delightfully archaic 
character, and it is as I found them ther. 
that I wish to sketch them now, certain of 
their traits and characteristics, which much 
contact with the outside world must soon 
remove, if it has not already done so. 

After the news we brought of the out- 
side world—old Parson Mackay’s first 
query was what Government was in power ; 
his second related to the previous harvest, 
and the present price of corn ; his third to 
Her Majesty the Queen—had been for the 
most part exhausted, the boat began to ply 
to and from the smack landing the cargo 
we had brought. Strange as it may sound 
to readers more in touch with civilisation 
and the doings of a busy world, the first 
articles eagerly asked for were the various 
packages of sweets which each family had 
ordered the previous autumn, and these 
were divided and begun to be eaten by 
young and old alike before anything else 
could be done. Next the men must have 
their tobacco. The supply in the island 
was almost exhausted, and the precious 
weed was weighed out and seized upon 
with all a deprived inveterate smoker's 
gusto. Meal and coal, and other stores, 
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were neglected ; not even Parson Mackay’s 
influence could ensure the landing of his 
own particular goods until these childish 
cravings were satisfied. Throughout the 
day the entire population stuck closely to 
the shore. I was anxious to get the men 
away to the cliffs to see their method of 
catching birds, and so on; but not a man 
would budge until the smack’s hold was 
clean, and by that time the eventful day 
was nearly spent. It was several days 
before the excitement occasioned by our 
arrival had subsided, and the little commu- 
nity had settled down into its ordinary 
groove again. Assoon as it became known 
that my visit to the islands was to study 


and collect birds, these and eggs were- 


brought to me in abundance, and my time 
passed pleasantly enough amidst surround- 
ings so fascinating to an ornithologist. 
The men are born fowlers, a race of skilful 
cragsmen, who pass the entire summer in 
the capture of birds and the gathering of 
eggs. Birds and eggs are the staple food 
of these primitive people. The cliffs are 
portioned out equally amongst the natives, 
and it is a rare event indeed for a man to 
poach on the preserves of his neighbour. 
Certain parts of the rocks are private 
property, and respected as much as a 
garden, a field, or an orchard is with us. 
Each year the cliffs are reshared, no vested 
interests being recognised in this ideal little 
commonwealth, the Saxon Mod or Council 
assembling for the purpose. Some of the 
cliffs are common property, hunted at in- 
tervals ; the produce of these foraging expe- 
ditions being equally divided, the widow 
and the orphan not being forgotten. In- 
deed these latter are supported by a volun- 
tary toll upon their more fortunate neigh- 
bours, and have ashare in the cliffs allotted 
to them. 

Both men and women are at home on 
the cliffs, many of the latter snaring birds 
almost with as much skill as their husbands 
or brothers. Every man wears almost 
constantly a coil of rope wound round his 
body, and a jack-knife slung with a lan- 
yard round his neck. These ropes formerly 
were made of hair, and were highly prized 
as heirlooms handed down from father to 
son ; but nowadays hemp has almost if not 
entirely superseded them. The fowler is 
also armed with a long, slender rod, ten or 
twelve feet in length, at the end of which 
is a hazel twig and a horsehair noose, 
stiffened like a driving whip with Gannets’ 
quills. This rod also serves the purpose of 


an alpenstock, and even on occasion as a 
leaping pole. The birds are snared appar- 
ently with the greatest ease, the fowler 
deftly passing his noose over their heads as 
they sit stupidly watching him on the cliffs. 
Each fluttering captive is drawn towards 
the flowler, its neck deftly broken, and slung 
in bunches round his waist. Sometimes 
several men go together: sometimes a man 
will go by himself. As I said before, the 
men are expert and daring climbers; and 
it is a sort of unwritten rule amongst the 
St. Kildans that a man must perform cer- 
tain feats of daring in the cliffs before he 
can hope to win a wife. In former days 
these feats were performed before the entire 
community, but nowadays, so far as I could 
ascertain, the maidens of St. Kilda are not 
so exacting. Many snares of horsehair are 
also set about the cliffs, but these are 
mostly looked after by the women. It may 
be owing to the almost universal bird diet 
of the natives that nearly every infant 
born in the islands succumbs to what is 
known as the “ eight-day fever” ; should it 
survive that period it generally lives. An- 
other curious disease is “ strangers’-cold,” a 
kind of influenza, which spreads with great 
rapidity amongst the entire population after 
the arrival of visitors. I also noticed that 
eye diseases were prevalent, and several of 
the inhabitants at the time of my visit were 
quite blind. These simple people are be- 
yond the reach of all medical comforts and 
skill, and one does not care to think of 
the possibilities in this direction should an 
epidemic arise, isolated as they are, and 
with no means of communicating with their 
fellow-men. 

Here is an instance of their amazing sir- 
plicity. The waters round St. Kilda teem 
with fish, but little is caught. Years ago, 
when asked the reason of this neglect, the 
natives replied that they had no boat suitable 
for the purpose. A large new whale-boat 
was presented to them, but matters still 
remained the same, and the men excused 
themselves by saying that it wore out the 
boat’s keel to launch her! Consequently, 
we saw her high and dry upon the rocks, 
never used, and fast becoming useless! 
These, perhaps, after all, are simple, venial 
faults, easily remedied ; and, on the other 
hand, we hasten to say that serious crime 
is practically unknown. The parson keeps 
a tight hand on his flock, they dread his 
displeasure ; and so far as we could learn 
the severest form of punishment invoked in 
case of offence is a sort of excommunication. 
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St. Kilda: its Birds and its People 


St. Kilda is an ideal commonwealth. Each 
morning the adult population consult 
together as to what business is to engage 
their attention during the day. Even the 
most simple affairs of daily life are seriously 
debated; a St. Kildan can do nothing 
without a long palaver first, and all work 
in union for the common good. Shops 
there are none, and so far asI could see, 
barter amongst themselves was unknown. 
But we are leaving scant space for 
noticing that other population of St. Kilda, 
and which is not only the secret of the 
islands being inhabited by man, but perhaps 
its greatest charm. I allude to the birds. 
St. Kilda, beyond any other place in the 
British Islands, is famous for its birds. 
They are the wealth of its inhabitants. 
Government has recognised this fact, and 
the birds on this wonderful place are not 
included in the Wild Birds Protection 
Acts, perhaps because it would simply be 
impossible to enforce these Acts without re- 
moving the St. Kildans themselves! The 
birds are practically their sole means of 
livelihood, their only wealth. Each island 
in the St. Kilda group is specially remark- 
able for some species of sea-bird. On St. 
Kilda proper the Fulmar Petrel has its 
grand headquarters, breeding there in 
numbers literally past all belief. The 
Fulmar is the national bird of St. Kilda. 
The natives eat its flesh and its eggs, and 
pay a good portion of their rent in its oil 
and feathers! The grand cliff of Connacher, 
one of the most imposing cliffs in the world, 
is one vast colony of these birds. The 
island of Doon is specially noted for its 
Puffins, the whole place being honeycombed 
with their burrows, and their numbers 
being so overwhelming that any attempt at 
adequate description is impossible. Puffins, 
too, are a large source of food; they are 
snared in thousands (89,000 are recorded 
as having been caught in a single year), 
simply plucked, split open and dried, and 
strung across the ceilings of the cottages, to 
be eaten as required. On the island of 
Soay the Manx Shearwaters find a home, in 
numbers almost as immense. These birds 
are also highly prized as food, and are 
regularly harvested and prepared for winter 


food. These curious birds are for the most 
part nocturnal. During daytime scarcely 
a bird is to be seen—all are skulking in 
their burrows; but at dusk they become 
very noisy, and leave their holes to visit the 
surrounding sea to feed. On the island of 
Borreay and the adjacent stacks the Gannets 
have their home, tens of thousands of them 
clustering so thickly on the rocks that, at a 
distance, the whole place looks like a ship 
under full sail, or covered with a gigantic 
table-cloth. The Gannet is one of the 
most useful of birds to the St. Kildans. 
Its flesh forms a staple article of food ; its 
feathers and fat are a source of wealth; its 
dried gullet forms a handy receptacle for 
the oil from the Fulmar ; its quills serve to 
stiffen the snares that are used by the men 
to capture the birds on the rocks. Once a 
year, just before the young can fly, the 
Gannet harvest is gathered, a party of men 
visiting the island and killing as many as 
possible. These are but a few of the species 
of birds that frequent the islands—Guille- 
mots, Razorbills, Gulls of several species, 
(especially Kittiwakes), Eider Ducks, 
Cormorants, Shags, and Fork-tailed Petrels, 
to mention a few, are more or less abun- 
dant ; whilst on the land the pretty Wheat- 
ear, the Starling, the St. Kilda Wren, the 
Hooded Crow, and the Peregrine Falcon 
may be seen in fair numbers. Sea-birds, 
however, are the principal feature of the 
islands ; and when these various species are 
startled from their nesting places on the 
cliffs the wonderful scene beggars all 
attempts to describe it. It seems as though 
the entire face of the cliffs were falling 
outwards into the sea, as the birds, literally 
in masses and clouds, rise into the air 
and circle overhead so densely as to hide 
the sky from view. Birds in bewildering 
numbers are everywhere on the rocks 
facing the open sea, and one is apt to 
wonder how such multitudes can find suffi- 
cient food in the surrounding water. The 
destruction of fish must beenormous. The 
St. Kildans guard their bird preserves very 
jealously, and visitors are closely watched 
to prevent any serious disturbance, the firing 
of a gun near the cliffs being deemed a great 
offence. 
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Lanterns in Schools 


BY HORACE PLOWRIGHT 


VEN to-day the lantern is regarded 
by many as merely a toy. This is 
because they have seen it used in 

no other way. 

The lantern has a great educational 
value; and it has long been an attractive 
feature in announcements of lectures and 
entertainments. Teachers in evening 
continuation schools, science lecturers, 
travellers, and others have for years used 
it for illustrating their lessons, lectures, 
or accounts of travels. Its utility in our 
day schools is as great, but its use not 
nearly so common, nor judging by the 
extremely kind replies to our inquiries 
even so extensive as we had hoped and 
believed. Now that better educational 
methods are being followed or rather 
allowed by the Education Department, 
we may hope to find the lantern more 
generally in use. 

To the day school teachers of the pro- 
vinces, the lantern would be more useful, 
in our opinion, than to their brethren of 
the towns. In our large towns and cities 


there may generally be found one or more 
museums, where the actual objects, dead 
or alive, may be viewed, and no pictures, 
however beautiful or true in detail, can 


take their place. But in our rural districts 
visits to museums or zoological gardens 
are impossible, or nearly so. Many of our 
readers are no doubt devoted to the photo- 
graphic camera. Have they ever thought 
how much pleasure they could afford by 
having their gems of scenery, etc. made 
into lantern slides ? 

Here we may mention the Canadian 
Government and railways. From them or 
their representatives in England, at little or 
no cost, may be obtained on loan excellent 
lantern slides depicting beautiful scenes in 
Canada. We must also add that some 
home railways have done the same, and 
will gladly lend at cost of carriage—and 
long notice—splendid pictures of the beau- 
ties of their routes. We know of one firm 

-there may be more—of publishers that 
have a set of slides which can be borrowed 
on similar conditions. 

We will endeavour to give a glimpse of 
what is being done in our elementary 
schools in this direction. 

By the courtesy of Mr. G. H. Croad, the 
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clerk of the School Board for London, who 
readily answered our inquiry, we are able 
to give the following facts. Under the 
Board there are about one hundred and 
ten day schools supplied with lanterns. 
Circulating among these are nearly one 
thousand slides. These are a loan collec- 
tion. The subjects forming this group are 
history, geography, natural history, natural 
phenomena, and physiology. The slides 
that are most in demand are those depict- 
ing historical events and places of interest. 
The Board, recognising the value of this 
form of education, have recently purchased 
no fewer than six thousand slides dealing 
with history and geography. These are 
being used experimentally in the district 
of Hackney. We hope and believe that 
the experiment will prove successful, and 
that these slides may soon be available in 
other districts under the Board’s jurisdiction. 

This does not exhaust the work done upon 
these lines under the Board for London. 
In some schools the teachers possess their 
own lanterns; in others the managers lend 
them, and here is a way in which many 
could be of use to their less fortunate 
brothers. To how great an extent this 
private lending is done cannot be exactly 
said, but we know it is done and wish it 
were more frequently the case. Some of 
our would-be-useful people might do good 
by visiting our elementary day schools. 
Provided they visited in the right spirit 
they would be welcomed. Whether they 
visit the schools or not, they can help by 
lending lanterns and slides. 

From Mr. T. W. Liddiard, the clerk to 
the Board at Walthamstow, the news is 
not quite so cheering from the lanternist’s 
point of view. We gratefully acknowledge 
his kind reply to our inquiry. “ Lanterns 
are not used in our day schools. They are, 
however, used in three of the Board’s 
evening class centres in connection with 
the teaching of physiography and history. 
About three thousand slides are exhibited 
during the session.” 

The Leyton Board, like its neighbour, 
has not yet introduced the instrument into 
its day schools, but uses about the same 
number of slides to illustrate geography 
and history at its evening continuation 
schools. For this information our thanks 
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are due to Mr. R. Vincent, clerk of the 
Leyton Board. 

Our inquiry at Norwich was most kindly 
answered by Mr. D. O. Holme, Inspector 
of Schools under the Board for that city. 
The Board at Norwich possesses about 
five hundred slides. These are chiefly of 
a geographical character, but some of an 
amusing nature. This is as it should be. 
These slides are extensively used. 

An important feature of the work at 
Norwich, and an interesting one, of which 
we hope to learn more, is in connection 
with “‘ The Norwich Teachers’ Field Club.” 
The photographic section of this club has 
recently taken photographs of historic 
buildings in Norwich, of which we know 
there are not a few. These are intended 
for reproduction as lantern slides. We 
wish the Field Club every success. Norwich 
looks forward with pleasure to the useful 
combination of lantern and camera, and 
may soon possess a very large number of 
“very valuable adjuncts to the teaching 
of geography and history.” 

From Ipswich our information is not 
quite so complete as we could wish, but 
Mr. J. Stephen Hume kindly replies. His 
Board possesses a lantern and a small collec- 
tion of slides. These are used occasionally 
by twenty-four day and twelve evening 
schools. 

From Thetford Mr. F. Russell (head- 
master) writes that the lantern is not used 
in their day schools. 

Turning our attention to the west we 
received a kindly reply at the hand of 
Mr. J. Hutchins, clerk of the Board at 
Newport. The lantern is seldom used in 
their day schools, and arrangements are 
made by the head-master in such cases. 

Retracing our steps we paid attention 
to Birmingham. As was only to be expected 
it shows up well—by comparison. Our 
information proves that the teachers under 
this Board are an enterprising and up-to- 
date body. About ten of them have, by 
means of school concerts and entertain- 
ments, raised special funds for purchas- 
ing lanterns. This fact speaks volumes 
for the zeal and perseverance of the 
teachers under the Birmingham Board. 
Nor is the Board unsympathetic, but has 
purchased slides, and, judging by the list 
before us, a most interesting set on 
geography and history. The Board has 
also placed a lantern in each of its higher 
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grade schools. As is only to be expected, 
the lantern is extensively used in the 
evening schools under the Birmingham 
Board. We tender thanks to Mr. John 
A. Palmer, clerk of the Board, for this 
information. 

We have received word from Mr. F. R. 
Moore, Clerk of the Board, that “the 
Warwick School Board do not use lantern 
slides in day schools.” 

At Burton-on-Trent they do not use 
their lantern in the day schools. It is in 
use, however, in the evening continuation 
school for illustrating lessons in geography. 
They have one hundred and eight pupils 
on the books, and to these are exhibited 
about two thousand pictures during the 
session, say from October to April. We 
are obliged to the clerk of the Board, 
Mr. W. N. Graham, for his kind and 
sympathetic reply to our application. 

Let us journey now to the south. At 
Woolston, near Southampton, Mr. G. C. 
Gandy informs us, “no lanterns are used 
in our day schools.” 

Just a few words as to those for whose 
benefit the slides are used. 

The children attending the elementary 
day schools of our country are of many 
sizes and ages, and differ very widely in 


‘different localities in mental capacity. A 


moment's reflection will render this evident. 
A school in one street has for its scholars 
the children of the highly-skilled artisan 
or of those who enjoy regular and fairly 
good wages, or better still of parents who 
consider it their duty to give their children 
every opportunity of becoming fit to fight 
life’s battle for themselves later on. 

Its neighbouring school is filled with the 
slum children—God help them !—poor little 
under-fed, semi-naked boys and girls. 

The children of the rural districts, and 
their city brothers and sisters, are alike in 
wanting kind help and assistance in seeing 
the beautiful and bright in nature and in 
art. They cannot travel to the good things 
—therefore let us bring good things to them, 
and the lantern is a good aid in doing this. 

What we have said is sufficient to enable 
all interested to see that there is plenty of 
room for a more extended use of this 
valuable aid to educational work. 

The universally kind manner in which 
our inquiries were answered makes us 
feel convinced of the interest that exists 
on the subject. 





Drawn for “‘ The Leisure Hour” by J. Finnemove, R.J. 
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Our Education System 
OPINIONS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


N our November number we offered 
prizes for the best Essays by Parents 
and Teachers on “ Our Education 

System.” We have now the pleasure of 
giving extracts from some of the best 
papers sent in. 


Opinions of Parents 


Mr. GEORGE ADsITT writes :— 

Happily all parties are now realising the im- 
portance of an adequate national system, in- 
cluding an efficient elementary education, and 
due provision for secondary and _ technical 
education. Hitherto the bane of all legislation 
on the subject has been the political and 
sectarian partisanship which has been intro- 
duced ; and the poor child has been the victim 
of it all. Even the amount allocated for 
technical education purposes came as a surprise 
piece of legislation, and not from a conception 
of the want of such instruction. 

The present is a momentous time in our 
national history; our commercial supremacy 
is in danger, and those countries we have most 
to fear are splendidly equipped in elementary, 
secondary and tertiary establishments, in town 
and village alike. Here our village schools are 
starved, and many of the rural teachers are 
mere drudges, on the authority of Sir John 
Gorst. No national scheme will be adequate 
that does not equally benefit rural with urban 
school. ‘* No education scheme which does not 
provide for the humblest rural child the same 
quality and quantity of trained intellect in the 
primary school, the same opportunities for 
secondary and technical advancement as is 
meted out to the scholar in the large urban 
centre, ought to be acceptable to a nation 
already beginning to take a second place in 
the commercial pursuits of the world.” ! 

We want no panic legislation, nor party ad- 
vantage to be gained on the subject, but calm, 
dispassionate reasoning with a view to obtaining 
the best education for our children, which will 
make them worthy of the imperial race we 
are. Towards this end we require a permanent 
Minister of Education and a Minister of Trade 
and Commerce (for the two departments have 
much in common). We require national edu- 
cation to be made an imperial charge, just as 
much as the Army or Navy; we require a 
greater elasticity in the Codes issued (on the 
lines of that of 1900), so that teachers may have 
a freer hand, and the abnormal child be en- 
couraged; we require more physical training, 
more training of the eye and hand, drawing and 

1Mr. F. J. Holdaway, ex-President National 
Federation of Rural Teachers. 
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geography made compulsory and not optional 
subjects in all schools; we desire our children’s 
education to be less verbal and more practical, 
to be such as shall train their faculties of ob- 
servation, perception, judgment; a system that 
will store their brains with knowledge as to 
facts, laws, generalisations, conclusions; will 
show them their relation to the natural forces 
around, and will tell them the truths respecting 
things animate and inanimate by which they 
are surrounded and which will enter into their 
lives. We desire to see primary, secondary, 
and technical education under one authority, 
composed of friends, not enemies, of education ; 
the establishment of representative local author- 
ities; equal educational opportunities and ade- 
quate financial aid for all classes of schools; 
gardens for rural schools, fully-equipped farm 
schools, and technical schools according to the 
needs of different localities ; we require a reform 
of the training college system. A country which 
can spend so much on war and armaments, upon 
drink and sport, will surely not begrudge paying 
for an adequate and efficient system of national 
education ! 


Mrs. H. R. CLAYSON says :— 

Little exception can be taken to the selection 
of subjects taught at a good modern school. Of 
the mode, however, in which these subjects are 
taught much might be said. Upon leaving school 
it generally happens that a boy or girl has 
worked up one or two periods in English History 
thoroughly for some examination, and has a very 
hazy idea of what happened at other times. A 
minute knowledge has been gained of one con- 
tinent. while of another nothing at all is known. 
Would it not be better for examiners to re- 
member that the average school-days are very 
limited, and that if any one portion is dealt 
with minutely it is at the expense of general 
knowledge of the subject ? 

What shall we say of our most dismal failure 
—the study of languages’ Many could re-echo 
the complaint of a boy from one of our public 
schools, who said that he had spent six years 
in net learning four languages. How is it 
that a German boy can speak English when he 
leaves school, but an English boy cannot speak 
German * 

Here, again, the inevitable examination has 
caused a great deal of labour to be bestowed 
upon details, to the detriment of the whole. 

If a child could master the rudiments of a 
language, the regular, and a few most used 
irregular verbs, then devote his energies to 
translating easy and interesting stories, listen- 
ing to them while read aloud, and learning 
poetry, the time would be more profitably 
spent than in trying to master remote rules 





with more remote exceptions, which, if re- 
membered at all after the examination, might 
never need to be applied. 

The parents of a child who is taught in a 
large school need to supplement his lessons by 
individual attention at home. It is impossible 
for the teacher of a large class to enter into the 
peculiar difficulties of each pupil, or to insure 
that preparation has been thorough. A laz 
child may eusily slip through his classes with 
very little study. 

There is a tendency among parents to expect 
too much from the school, and to forget that 
there are some things which may be better 
learnt at home. A mother can teach her girls 
needlework in a far more practical and interest- 
ing way than is possible in a school. What 
girl would not prefer to help to make garments 
at home than to spend hours over a useless 
sampler, darning holes which have been cut 
for the purpose, or putting on a superfluous 
frill ? 


Mrs, BARTLETT writes :— 

Are we satisfied with the system in our Public 
Schools for girls? If we like manly men, do we 
not admire womanly women? In the up-to-date 
girl B.A., B.Se., or M.D. we look in vain for the 
gentle, modest dignity that was the charm of 
our women of twenty years ago. They were then 
taught to be unselfish ; considerate of the wishes 
and feelings of others; to be bright and com- 
panionable in the home, either as daughters, 
wives, or mothers. Where do we now find a girl 
who would give up*her tennis club, bicycle rides, 
or camping-out to sit it home and cheer the long, 
weary hours of an invalid relative? Their life 
is a constant rush of engagements; home a 
storehouse for their clothes, where they spend 
a dull hour once in a while. And what will be 
the result of all this? Will they make better 
wives for our sons and more loving mothers for 
our grand-children ? ‘Will they leave the world 
any better for having lived in it ? 

About ten years ago I was going up to Putney 
from Reading. At the station I noticed a pretty 
girl of about eighteen or twenty. She kept her 
eyes fixed on me; not being timid or shy, I had 
no objection to being watched. After taking 
my ticket and moving towards the platform, I 
found she was following close behind, and then 
she said in a sweet voice, ‘‘ Excuse me, but are 
you going to ?” “Tam going to Putney.”’ 
“Oh! then you pass May I travel with 
you?” “Certainly.” I soon saw why she de- 
sired to be under my motherly wing, and was 
glad to see she was as much annoyed as I at the 
rude way all the officials and male passengers 
looked at her. Would she have been as sweet 
and modest if she had been one of our students 
of the day, whose rowdy ways usually remind 
one of “Our Jack” when home from sea ? 

_I was glad to see what Lord Dufferin said at 
Edinburgh a few weeks ago, to the effect that 
these immodest, undignified young women have 
not a good influence over our sons—in fact, that 
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they lowered the whole tone of society. Is this 
the result of our present system of education ? 

In our Board Schools would it be possible to 
teach a few necessary subjects? such as, fer 
girls— 

The way to perform their daily ablutions. 

How to keep their hair in civilised condition. 

How to know right from wrong, truth from 
falsehood, honesty trom dishonesty. 

To be shown how to put the knowledge they 
learn at school to practical use in daily life. 


Opinions of Teachers 

Mr. Joun W. F Rost says :— 

Despite many obvious defects in our educa- 
tional system, we are bound to admit that there 
are not wanting solid grounds for gratification. 
The ‘‘reading-books”’ used of late years in 
elementary schools are admirably adapted for 
inculcating the love of good literature. They 
contain suitable extracts from the best authors, 
and introduce elementary science in the most 
attractive manner. It is generally admitted that 
there is a great improvement in the standard of 
even our light reading. Again, who have been 
buying the thousands of copies of the “ Penny 
Poets,” and the cheap editions of the classics, the 
output of which is unprecedented in the history 
of the Press ? The marvellous sale of such books, 
we might venture to assert, proves, amongst 
other things, that a large section of young people 
of the labouring and artisan class have had a 
naturally healthy appetite encouraged and 
stimulated at public elementary schools. Now, 
however, that the importance of education is 
being much more fully recognised, and more 
enlightened counsels prevail both in and out of 
Whitehall, it is well to consider some definite 
lines of improvement. 

In the first place, we must have much more 
specialisation. The great fault of present-day 
methods is that individuality is almost totally 
ignored. True education means the educing and 
directing of the child’s natural capacities. Even 
on the lower plane of economic expediency it is 
surely advisable that the national “division of 
labour” be according to men’s natural aptitude 
rather than to their necessity, or to mere custom 
or accident, As soon as children have passed, 
say, the fourth standard, their studies might be 
directed more particularly with a view to their 
future vocation. If, for imstance,a boy shows 
special aptitude in language and grammar, he 
might safely forgo geometry, drawing, and 
some other subjects, and make a special study 
of his own and continental languages. At 
eleven or twelve years of age it is not always 
easy to see what occupation a child will be best 
fitted for, but it is generally obvious what he 
will not be fitted for. It may be assumed, as a 
rule, that a boy who is backward in arithmetic 
up to the time of his reaching the fifth standard 
will never be of much use as book-keeper or 
accountant. As national interest and sense of 
responsibility increase, there are likely to be 
more avenues by which those born in humble 
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circumstances may enter the sphere for which 
their abilities best fit them. One anomaly may 
be noted under this head. Several instances 
might be given of institutions and colleges 
departing from the spirit of their benevolent 
founders and patrons by granting free scholar- 
ships, etc., to children who would in any case 
have far more opportunities than the poorer 
ones for whom these benefits were really 
intended, 

There is need of specialisation also in organ- 
ising the teaching staff. The ‘Revised In- 
structions” in the Code for 1901 contains a 
paragraph which certainly marks distinct pro- 
gress in elementary school organisation. The 
——- recommends that as teachers are 

etter qualified and more interested in some 
subjects than in others, it is advisable that, at 
any rate in large schools, they be appointed to 
teach certain s)jects, rather than be responsible 
for certain standards. In this suggestion (which, 
it is to be hoped, will soon become more im- 
perative than ‘“‘suggestion”) the Department 
is following the sensible lead given by some of 
the first-class Board Schools. By such a plan 
teachers would have more pleasure in their 
work, and pupils would be better taught. 


Mr. M. L. Coins writes :— 

We are continually told that one reason why 
Germany proves such a formidable commercial 
rival is because British boys are but imperfectly 
educated in foreign languages. Yet most parents 
are still quite satisfied with the present system. 
The other day I met an Englishman who has 
just returned from South America. He cer- 
tainly possesses great natural ability, and 
received what is called a good education—that 
is, he was sent to expensive schools, which were 
considered among the best in his native city. 
He has been fairly successful abroad, but says: 
“The education I received when a boy has been 
practically of no use ; almost everything which 
has assisted me in earning my living has been 
acquired since I left school.” 

British boys possess as much natural facility 
for learning foreign languages as continental 
youths. Asa case in point, I may mention an 
English boy who left school at fourteen, and 
having been well grounded in useful subjects, 
was a fluent reader, a perfect speller, a rapid 
writer, and a good arithmetician. He also 

ossessed a slight knowledge of French, which 

e continued to study, but soon discovering that 
(owing to the large trade carried on with South 
America) Spanish was more likely to prove 
useful in Manchester, where his business career 
commenced, he studied it most diligently. At 
eighteen he became assistant foreign corre- 
spondent, and before he was twenty-one had 
obtained a first-rate post, entirely through his 
knowledge of Spanish. This is, however, the 
exception rather than the rule. What, then, 
are the causes which make British boys so im- 
perfectly acquainted with modern languages ? 

One is, that many parents allow their children 
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to commence learning too late. In Board, or 
other public elementary schools, children are 
received when they are only suitable for ‘‘ the 
babies’ class,” and after five years old are ex- 
pected to attend regularly; but as a great 
number of pupils in these schools leaye too 
early to secure a very thorough education, it 
is among those a step higher in social position 
that we must look for the foreign correspondent 
of the future. The School Board officer captures 
the children of the poor by finding them in the 
streets during school-hours, but little ones who 
live in villa residences, and piay in their own 
gardens, or go out walking in charge of some 
older person, are not interfered with, and often 
reach the age of eight without even learning the 
alphabet. 

I am quite aware that doctors say that 
children should not be worried with learning 
before they are six years old. I go much farther 
than this, and say that children should never 
be worried with learning at any age. The few 
cases of illness which proceed from over-study 
usually arise from a boy beginning late, and 
then being constantly urged by ambitious 
parents or eager tutors to reach or surpass 
other pupils of his own age. A common argu- 
ment is that children learn more quickly if they 
do not begin until seven or eight. This is 
generally said by parents—not by teachers, who 
have the opportunity of comparing a greater 
number of children. I have been engaged in 
teaching for thirty years, and my experience is 
that the lost two, three, or four years, as the 
case may be, are never regained. Of course a 
little child should only spend a very short time 
each day in mental work. 

Another cause of British deficiency in foreign 
languages is that, in almost every school, spell- 
ing is much neglected. This may appear to 
have no connection with foreign languages, but 
a moment’s thought will prove that a really 
good speller, who, when he meets with a new 
English word, instinctively seizes on its different 
syllables in such a way as to reproduce them 
without effort, will naturally do the same with 
a foreign language; while a pupil who is not 
perfectly clear how to spell the English word 
‘“‘poison,”’ for example, will certainly find it 
difficult to distinguish between the French 
words ‘‘ poison” and “ poisson.” It is stated by 
tutors who coach young men for examinations, 
in which spelling is important, that it is the 
subject which they find most difficult to impart 
to adult pupils. They also state that if a pupil 
has not learnt to spell tolerably well before he 
reaches the age of twelve, he very seldom does 
so afterwards. 

Another cause of the deficiency of British 
boys in foreign languages is the prevalence of 
Kindergarten schools, which in England, at 
any rate, do not carry out Froebel’s intention. 
His aim was to suggest instructive amusement 
for children who were too young to learn from 
books. Now, however, children are usually 
sent to a Kindergarten school when they reach 
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the age of five, and stay there until eight or 

nine years old. In such schools very little time 

is spent on “‘the three R’s,”’ therefore boys upon 

leaving them have practically to begin that 
yart of their education which will fit them for 
usiness. 

In most German schools lessons in one foreign 
language are given every day, whereas in many 
British schools they only occur once a week. 
How can more time be secured? In schools 
where nearly all the boys are destined for com- 
merce, Latin, instead of being taught to all 
pupils, should be an extra subject, only im- 
parted to those boys whose parents pay a small 
additional fee. The hours thus saved should 
augment the very scanty time usually devoted 
to the study of modern languages, Most boys 
like modern languages fairly well, but almost 
without exception they hate Latin. Of course 
it is not desirable for a boy to learn just what 
he likes, still a strong hatred of a subject is no 
assistance either to teacher or pupil. 

Geography, history, and arithmetic should 
under. no circumstances be neglected, but few 
pupils make any use of algebra or Euclid after 
they leave school, except to forget them as fast 
as possible; therefore the time devoted to these 
subjects might be more profitably employed. 
The plea commonly adduced in favour of studies 
which are no practical use in business is that 
even if the subject is never touched after the 
boy leaves school, the habits of reasoning and 
application are useful. True ; but why not kill 
two birds with one stone? Can French or 
Spanish be studied without application and 
careful reasoning’ I do not mention German, 
because while there are so many German 
clerks in England it is not so likely to prove 
useful. 


Miss Kare Bassett writes :— 

The system of grants as they are to-day is a 
full expression of the idea, ‘‘To him that hath 
shall be given, and from him that hath not shall 
be taken away even that which he hath.” There 
are small schools, chiefly situated in poor and 
rural districts, where the standard of efficiency 
set by the Education Department cannot possibly 
be reached ; here the grant is withheld entirely, 
or very little help is given, cumaneali 
matters often go from bad to worse. How can 
such cases be remedied? It is difficult to say. 
Perhaps it would be well if sometimes State 
help were given regardless of efficiency, with 
the understanding that the money should be 
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spent by increasing the teaching staff and 
bettering the accommodation of such schools. 
Also something would be gained if the head 
teacher were allowed a free hand in the manage- 
ment of the school over which he has control, 
somewhat in the manner of a Grammar School 
master or a High School mistress. 

One often hears it said that the general know- 
ledge of the children in our elementary schools 
is remarkably scanty. This is only too true, but 
does not the reason chiefly lie in the fact that 
many of them come from homes where they 
never by any chance listen to conversation that 
would enlarge their idea of the world? Besides, 
while they are in school many of them are 
necessarily placed in large classes, where the 
_ of asking numerous questions cannot 

encouraged. 


Mr. GEeorGE T. SAMPSON says :— 

Recent years have witnessed a great change in 
the providing of schools and school apparatus. 
Schools constructed on the most approved 
hygienic principles, and fitted with efficient and 
up-to-date anger pe are gradually superseding 
the unhealthy, old-world buildings and meagre 
fittings that are still so much to be deplored in 
our rural schools. The staffing, too, is much 
better, especially in the town schools, and the 
new schemes in the Code, which may be suited 
to local needs, will tend to add greatly to the 
value of education in town and country. Within 
the last few years two radical changes have ap- 
peared in the elementary school world: one is 
the substitution of half-yearly inspection for 
the old system of annual examination, and 
the other is the adoption of the Block Grant 
in 1900, Each of these lends itself to greater 
freedom in the school curriculum, and the latter 
marks a great epoch in the history of the edu- 
cation movement. It kills the mercenary motive, 
for it makes the school no longer a grant-earning 
agency for the individual subjects taught, but 
an organised whole working in the interests of 
education. 

On the whole, our country is doing valuable 
and intelligent work in education, but there are 
still many weak places in our educational ma- 
chinery. We need more technical schools and 
more practical work, and until we realise this, 
our trade will bein grave danger of slipping 
from us. Good technical education is the main- 
stay of a nation. We must teach the children 
a that will enter into the work of their 

ves, 
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The Future of the Australian Commonwealth’ 


1. Its Dangers as well as its Hopes. 


a well-informed Australian that there 

can be any actual dangers looming in 
the future of the Commonwealth. The 
body politic in Australia is in no sense a 
complex one, outside mere domestic. differ- 
ences of opinion. It has none of the com- 
plexities which the presence of two distinct 
races under the one Government entails, 
as in Canada, nor is it comparable to the 
African continent, with its hordes of inferior 
races and its belligerent Boers, not to 
mention the spheres of influence possessed 
by the various Powers, besides Great Britain, 
viz. France, Germany, Italy, Portugal, 
Spain, and Turkey, in the Dark Continent. 
Even the Great Republic of the United 
States of America is not free from those 
cosmopolitan conditions which render 
democratic government a more difficult 
operation. 

Australians, in the truest sense of the 
term, are a united people—united in their 
common descent, and in their mutual aims 
and aspirations. They possess, it may be 
said, in an eminent degree, the faculty of 
self-government, believing, as they do, that 
compromise and conciliation, and an en- 
lightened sense of justice, are the best forces 
for achieving the desired result. Further, 
it is by no means overstating the truth to 
declare that the people of the Common- 
wealth are fully conscious that the main- 
tenance, first of British, and afterwards of 
Anglo-Saxon, civilisation in the Southern 
Pacific is their paramount duty, a task 
which need cause the keenest Imperialist 
little concern as to whether it will be faith- 
fully performed. Relieved, then, from the 
besetting difficulties of other and older 
lands, and secure under the protection of 
the British Crown, the Commonwealth will 
be free to work out its highest aspirations. 

There are difficulties ahead, many of 
them, and one of the foremost of them is 
the presence of coloured races. The ery 
of a “White Australia” is already a 
prominent one. 

Hope is writ large upon the face of the 
future of the Commonwealth. In this 
southern democracy there is no limit to 


[ is scarcely conceivable to the mind of 


* Second Prize Essay, Leisure Hour Eisteddfod. 


and trade, 


the possibilities in commerce 
social and 


and in the development of 
industrial problems. 

Magnificent natural resources in the 
way of soil, climate, and an abundance of 
mineral deposits, together with safe and 
commodious ports, extensive internal and 
over-sea transport facilities, and cable com- 
munication with the outer world, furnish 
ample means of enriching the continent, 
and increasing, by leaps and bounds, its 
general prosperity. But the public men of 
Australia will find much work lying ready 
at their hands, work that will tax their 
keenest abilities and call for their utmost 
patriotism, in order to realise fully the 
hopes of the people. 


2. Religion. 


By the terms of the Constitution Australia 
will have no State Church. Freedom and 
equality are secured to all sects, and the 
various denominations are left unhampered 
to work out their respective interests. 

Compared with other religious bodies in 
Australia, in point of numerical strength 
and prestige, the Church of England stands 
easily first, and there would seem to be no 
reason why that relative position should 
not be maintained and greatly improved. 
Sectarian bitterness is now less frequent 
than in days gone by, though each de- 
nomination would seem to be jealous as 
ever of what it considers its particular 
rights and privileges. It may be said, how- 
ever, that the influence of the Churches in 
Australia is of no mean order, and the 
public man who desires to succeed cannot 
afford to disregard that influence. 


3. Education. 


Compulsory free education is what the 
future national system promises to be, 
though, in the opinion of many of our best 
citizens, it is matter for doubt whether the 
existing extensive curriculum of the primary 
schools in Australia is a wise one. In the 
view of certain people the unnecessary and 
advanced subjects thus imparted can only 
have the tendency to divert many of the 
rising generation from their natural and 
most suitable avocations, though he would 


be a daring politician who ventured to 
moO 
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advocate any considerable modification of 
the existing educational standard. Such a 
modification, however, would not necessarily 
reduce the scope for genius or special ability, 
for there are the High Schools and the 
Universities, degrees in the latter being 
now recognised as equal in all respects to 
corresponding ones in the United Kingdom. 
Nevertheless, Australians are proud of their 
State educational system, and to some 
extent its influence upon the country has 
been a wholesome one. 


4. Military and Naval. 


It is not generally considered that there 
will be, nor does it seem that there is 
required, a very extensive military estab- 
lishment for the Commonwealth. With 
the navy of Great Britain as the first means 
of defence from invasion, a force sufficient 
to garrison the defence works now existing, 
and projected, and to preserve civil order 
within the Commonwealth, is probably all 
that will be required. It is, however, pro- 
bable that in the course of time Australia 
will have to be prepared to bear a portion 
of the cost of increasing the Australian 
naval defences, and more particularly when 
her interests extend to the islands of the 
Pacific. Though it may be asserted with 
every confidence that Australia will soon 
be ready to respond to the call of the 
Empire, should the situation demand it, it 
may be said that an oppressive military 
system will never find favour with the 
average Australian. In conclusion, the 
words of an Australian statesman may be 
recalled, which were, in effect, that the 
Australians are for the present chiefly con- 
cerned in developing their vast territory, 
leaving it, in large measure, to the old 
country to protect her from any interference 
from abroad. 

HEDLEY V. 0’MEAGHER. 


Double Bay, 
Sydney. 


Dangers to the Australian Common- 
wealth ! 


THE path of a young nation is beset by 
dangers that, rightly opposed, exercise and 
discipline its strength, but at the same time 
tempt to serious errors, that are all the more to 
be dreaded because their influence is likely to 
have as important effect on their develop- 
ment, as an injury inflicted on a young tree has 


1 From a Prize Essay, Leisure Hour Eisteddfod. 
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in its growth. It is indeed difficult to foretell 
the precise likeness of those particular dangers 
that in the future will threaten Australia, but 
one of them certainly seems the self-inflicted one 
of over-legislation. Legislation can cramp the 
independence, as well as secure the freedom of 
the subject, and in the southern land, where 
the Parliament has no great state matters to 
occupy its attention, there is an inclination to 
meddle with the consideration of unimportant 
trifles that are best left alone. There is a 
tendency to bind the actions of citizens by 
unnecessary arbitrary laws, calculated to sap 
the spirit of self-dependence in the community. 
A new tyranny, the tyranny of the employee, 
by which he suffers fully as greatly as his 
employer, and against which he too grumbles, 
is appearing. It constitutes a growing danger 
that may have very baneful retarding effects on 
the growth of the new nation. 

The question of undesirable alien immigration 
has always been considered Australia’s most 
immediately pressing problem. Neighboured by 
countries full to overflowing with dense masses 
of down-trodden people, it would be a matter 
for wonder if a new sparsely populated country 
was not liable to be flooded by numbers of un- 
desirable people. But by active laws the 
danger is to some extent obviated, at least for 
the time being. 

A danger greatly to be dreaded is the effect 
of an enervating climate on the moral stamina 
of the race. That the climate of low-lying 
continental countries in warm latitudes has 
a detrimental influence on the progressive 
energies of human beings has been repeatedly 
shown. The bracing sea-breezes in insular 
countries, the vigours of the mountain air, the 
hardening characteristics of cold and variable 
climates, are most influential in instilling men 
with that restless energy and indomitable 
courage that overcome almost insuperable 
difficulties. Australia possesses a climate the 
very beauty of which encourages a feeling of 
listlessness, that is a form of degeneracy in a race 
that has become powerful by its energy, and by 
its energy must keep its place ; a climate whose 
insidious effects on the disposition must in some 
way be counteracted, or it will work harm, the 
extent of which, reaching into future genera- 
tions, can hardly be estimated. It is difficult 
to think of‘any prevention, but that the nation 
should discipline itself against degeneracy by 
compelling an energetic training of the in- 
dividual. 

Centralisation has been the bane of Austra- 
lian colonisation from its birth, and the evil 
will probably continue, while the rewards of 
settling are so little attractive. Everybody has 
heard of the trials besetting the path of the 
pioneer in opening up the inner country ; his 
years of heart-breaking disappointments, and 
spirit-breaking semi-starvation; the drought 
and bush fires that are liable at any time to 
destroy his crops and stock, and reduce him 
to beggary; the dulness and monotony and 
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unbearable squalor of the life; and it is hardly 
to be wondered at that people, educated by the 
gift of the new system to the level of city 
employments, are unwilling to undertake the 
risks of such anxieties for an infinitesimal profit. 
But the opening of her waste lands Australia 
needs, and must have, to avoid the danger of 
the value of working effort expended on distri- 
bution altogether over-balancing the value of 
the production. The standard of agriculture 
should be raised, and although at some expense, 
the country should be gifted, as far as possible, 
with the same advantages as the town. Only 
by the increase of the importance of agriculture 
can the country centres maintain an equal 
balance with the capital city. Until the standard 
is raised young men will not people the land, 
where there is little prospect of advancement. 
A country life, it should be remembered, may be 
a physically healthy one, but in its present 
state it means mental stagnation—the growth of 
the physical at the expense of the mind. 
H. ST. A, MERCER, 
Woollahra, Sydney. 


Dangers to the Australian Common- 
wealth ! 


THE possible dangers to the Commonwealth 
may be summed up under two heads—internal 
and external. As far as internal dangers are 
concerned, there seems very little to apprehend. 
There has always been some jealousy between 
the states, especially the two leading ones, New 
South Wales and Victoria, But this has been 
more in the way of friendly emulation than 
anything else, and the abolition of customs 
duties on the borders will remove the chief 
source of irritation. Many think trouble is 
looming in regard to the employment of coloured 
labour in the tropical regions of the north, but 
this question is never likely to assume the 
serious form which caiaienhel in the American 
Civil War. 

The external dangers that threaten Australia 
do not, in view of the recent object lesson in 
South Africa, appear to be very great as far as 
European nations are concerned. If Britain, 
with her fleet commanding the seas and un- 
limited resources at her disposal, has found it so 
difficult a task to invade and subdue the Boer 
Republics, what chance would France or Russia 
have of successfully invading Australia? The 
most they could hope would be to make a raid 
on some of the chief ports. With Germany and 
the United States, Australians have always been 
the best of friends, and will probably continue 
to be; but if unhappily the Empire should 
ever be at war with either Power, the danger 
should not be greater than in the case of France 
or Russia. 

To my mind, the greatest danger that 
threatens the Commonwealth in the future is 
from the yellow hordes of China or Japan. 


' From a Prize Essay, Leisure Hour Eisteddfod. 
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More than one weighty authority has declared 
that the Chinese, whenever they acquire 
Western civilisation, or come under the domina- 
tion and direction of some progressive Power 
like Russia or Japan, will be capable of over- 
running the world. Australia, with New 
Guinea and the adjacent islands, forms what 
may be termed an extension of Southern Asia, 
and invasion would be facilitated by the large 
number of Chinese already resident in the 
Malay Peninsula, Straits Settlements, and 
Northern Australia. 

Another possible danger to Australia is the 
rivalry of New Zealand, should Mr. Seddon, 
the present Premier, succeed in his project of 
making that colony the centre of a great island 
federation in the Pacific. The New Zealanders 
aim at making their country the Britain of the 
South, and the day may come when the feeling 
between them and Australians will resemble 
that existing between the British and con- 
tinental nations. But this is only a remote pos- 
sibility, and may be averted by New Zealand 
deciding to join the Australian Federation, and 
thus making it Australasian in character. In 
any event, the words of Mr. Seddon, when he 
emphatically declared at the Sydney inaugural 
celebrations that, should the necessity arise, 
New Zealanders would be just as ready to shed 
their blood for the Commonwealth of Australia 
as they had been for the Mother country, are 
significant. 

The best safeguard against external dangers is 
an efficient army and navy, ready at all times 
to meet and repel invasion. That Australia 
possesses the nucleus of a most efficient land 
force, and material capable of turning out 
soldiers equal to any in the world, has been 
proved by the South African campaign. Her 
chief weakness is in naval matters. Although 
her principal harbours are well fortified by 
torpedoes and batteries, many portions of her 
extensive coast-line present excellent oppor- 
tunities for an enemy to effect a landing. 
Beyond the vessels of the Australian Auxiliary 
Squadron, and a few gun- and torpedo-boats, 
the Commonwealth (which has now taken over 
defence matters) is practically without a navy ; 
and one of its most urgent duties should be to 
create one. Of course while Britain commands 
the sea Australia is secure; but should the 
day unhappily arrive when England’s naval 
es declines, or supremacy is wrested from 

er by a continental combination, the need of 
an Australian fleet will be felt. Hitherto 
Australians have not prominently displayed 
that love of the sea which they might be pre- 
sumed to have inherited from their northern 
ancestors; but with so extensive a coast-line, 
and so many good ports, the Commonwealth 
should be able, by judicious policy, to foster 
maritime enterprise, and breed a race of seamen 
not unworthy of their progenitors. 

FREDERICK M. KORNER. 
Randwick, Sydney. 
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Over-Sea Notes 
Correspondents 


From Our Own 


Presentation to Lord Hopetoun, 
Governor-General of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia 

In December last, Archbishop Smith and 
other gentlemen on the committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society presented Lord 
Hopetoun, at the Government House, Sydney, 
with a beautifully bound and printed Bible. 
The volume has this inscription within— 

‘* With earnest prayer for the Divine blessing 
on the new Australian Commonwealth, this 
copy of the Bible is presented to its first 
Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief, 
His Excellency the Earl of Hopetoun, K.T., etc., 
by the committee of the British and Foreign 

sible Society in conjunction with the Australian 

branches.” 

The Archbishop pointed out that the Earl's 
coat of arms, ‘‘ At spes non fracta” (But my hope 
is not broken), on the volume was peculiarly 
suitable to the occasion. 

The Governor-General, when thanking the 
Archbishop for the beautiful gift, said -the 
Bible should be treasured by himself and his 
descendants for all time.—AURIHI PEKA, 


The Parliament of Australia 

THE first year of the Australian Common- 
wealth has gone, and after the inauguration 
ceremonies were complete, and the Federal 
Legislature duly declared open by the Duke of 
York as the King’s representative, the Hvouses 
settled down to work. 

It very soon became apparent that there 
would be no lack of vigour in the discussion of 
the many important measures that necessarily 
came up for consideration, but impartial critics 
have remarked that there are very many of our 
ablest public men who do not appear to have 
found a place in the Chambers. 

The difficulties in the way of some men taking 
seats as legislators are very great. Parliament 
is at present sitting in Melbourne, and if a mer- 
chant in a distant State wishes to enter political 
life, he must be willing to leave his business to 
the care of others in his absence. If a barrister, 
he must either sacrifice his practice, or en- 
deavour to hold it, by rushing backwards and 
forwards to Sydney, Adelaide or Hobart, as the 
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case may be, and this tells on the strongest men. 
In conversation with a member of the House 
of Representatives, who to all appearance is a 
very robust man, he informed me that it was not 
the late sittings which he felt so much, but the 
continual effort to live in Melbourne and 
Sydney at the same time, with night after 
night spent in the overland express. 

To those who know Australia, and have some 
knowledge of its distances, this will be sufficient 
to indicate the pressure under which leading 
public men are working. And for the repre- 
sentatives of Queensland or West Australia it 
is worse, for they have practically to leave their 
States for months at a time and make their 
homes where Parliament is sitting. 

Australians are beginning also to realise the 
price they must pay for Federation, and the tariff 
proposals of the Ministry have met with much 
opposition. 

It is understood that we must have revenue, 
but the -ordinary citizen did not think the 
expense would be so great, and he grumbles. 

It is his privilege as a member of the British 
race to grumble at taxation in any form, but here 
he has a double burden to bear. He has to support 
the new and expensive National Legislature, and 
he is compelled to retain the State Houses as 
well. Beside the National Houses, each State 
has two Legislative Chambers, so that at present 
we have fourteen Houses of Parliament with 
over seven hundred members sitting in Australia, 
and we have a population of only four millions 
or so! It must be highly entertaining to the 
distant onlooker. Great Britain has about the 
same number of members in its Legislature 
with a population of forty-two millions, with this 
difference, that here, almost the whole of these 
law-makers are paid, and paid handsomely, 
when salaries and perquisites are taken into 
consideration. 

As yet the State Houses have shown no great 
eagerness to reduce their numbers or emolument, 
but the public dissatisfaction is growing, and 
something must shortly be done. 

To sum up—the expectations of the enthu- 
siasts for Union, that a higher type of statesman- 
ship would be evolved, and the expense of 
government lessened, have hardly so far been 
realised.—A, J. W. 





The Federal Capital 


In view of the heavy financial strain which I 
have indicated, I should not be surprised if the 
building of the Capital were postponed. 

Sometimes one wonders why we need a new 
National Capital at all, for in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne we have fine cities in central positions, 
with Government Houses, Law Courts and 
splendid Legislative buildings already built and 
equipped for work. But it is ordained that we 
must have a metropolis other than these, in the 
territory of New South Wales, and not nearer 
to Sydney than one hundred miles. All this 
because of the absurd and pointless jealousy 
which exists between our two leading cities. 

As, moreover, we are now raising £9,000,000 
for revenue purposes, the prospect of providing 
several millions in addition for Government 
buildings, within the next few years, is not 
alluring, and perhaps we may arrange a com- 
promise and permit our Legislature to meet 
alternately in Sydney and Melbourne for some 
time to come. 

The absurdity of this is, that the Governor- 
General will be kept constantly perambulating, 
and Cabinet Ministers will require two sets of 
offices, and will need to carry their staffs about 
with them from one city to the other. 

But even this will be preferable to the luxury 
of the enormous loans for public works, which 
we have obtained only too freely in time past 
from the mother country.—a. J. w. 


How Schubert Composed 


PROBABLY the most interesting biography of 
Schubert which has yet appeared has just been 
published in Berlin. Its author is the well- 
known Schubert scholar, Richard Heuberger. 
We have here quite a different view of the 
wonderful composer to that usually held. Even 
as early as his sixteenth year Schubert was 
methodic in the manner in which he polished 
his work. As he grew older he seemed to grow 
more fastidious. He would write and re-write 
his pieces until his table was covered with ver- 
sions of one and the same theme. Two of his 
most famous songs, ‘‘ Der Erlkénig” and the 
“Forelle,” exist in four different forms, and 
each of them perfect in itself. Schubert first of 
all wrote the melody in a sort of musical steno- 
graphy of his own, and then the harmonious 
and thematic parts of the accompaniment. This 
he did in a minute or two. Then he sat down 
to work it all out, painstakingly, and with the 
inost careful method. He is almost alone among 
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musicians in that he wrote as he was inspired. 
There is nothing to prove that he ever took 
notes. Beethoven did so in his walks abroad, 
Schubert apparently never. He was never 
known to possess a sketch-book. When an 
idea occurred he worked at it until it was per- 
fect. There are thousands of pages of completed 
MS. of Schubert extant. One searches in vain 
for a doubtful note or a mistake in writing. 
His rapidity of composition was astonishing. 
For instance, on October 15, 1815, he wrote 
eight songs, each of them gems. Four days 
later he wrote seven equally faultless without a 
trace of haste or superficiality. His industry 
knew no bounds, and he was always hunting 
among the works of song-writers for words to 
set to music. Altogether he has laid eighty-five 
poets under contribution. Seventy-two of his 
songs are to words by Goethe, forty-eight by 
Schiller, forty-four by Wilhelm Miiller. It is 
perhaps characteristic of Schubert that he set 
only nine of Heine’s songs to music.—M, A. M. 


Marriage and Longevity 

A GERMAN statistician, Herr Zilz, has com- 
piled some curious tables to prove that married 
people live longer than single. It is in no way 
a discovery which Zilz has made, All he claims 
for his work is that his evidence removes all 
doubts on the subject. He has collected material 
from town and country districts alike, not only 
in Germany, but in other European countries 
as well, and all goes to confirm his thesis that 
marriage is an aid if one wishes to reach old 
age. In one of Herr Zilz’s tables he deals with 
a number of German States, and comes to the 
following result regarding the number of deaths 
in every thousand of population : 


en Widowed and 
Age. Unmarried. divorced. 


15-20 49... a 
20-30... we see 67 17°8 
30-40... oe - © 22°8 
40-50... 142 29-9 
50-60)... ‘ —— a Se 
60-70... in) ion an 
70-80 ... 138... 96... 199 
Over 80 -- 202 ... 260 
The above table shows that at all ages the 
married person is less threatened with death 
than were he single. Taking the Bavarian 
tables, Herr Zilz shows that an unmarried 
person in his thirty-first year has a prospect of 
living until he is 58°6 years old; the married 
person until he is 64-4 years. The average age 
of the Bavarian married woman is 64°5 years, 
of the unmarried woman only 63 years. 
M. A. M. 
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New York’s Tunnel Project 


THE proposed scheme of connecting Jersey 
City and New York by bridge, as outlined in a 
former number of Zhe Leisure Hour, has re- 
cently been supplanted by the larger scheme of 
tunnelling both the North and East rivers. 
According to plans announced by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, two tunnels will be bored 
between New York and the Jersey shore, while 
three will connect the metropolis with the rail- 
roads of Long Island. All five tunnels will 
lead to one point in New York, where an im- 
mense central station will be erected. All five 
tunnels with their approaches will represent a 
boring of fifteen miles, and at one point will 
sink ninety feet below the bed of the river. It 
is quite probable that the ultimate intention of 
the projectors is to make Montauk Point, Long 
Island, a steamship terminal for the trans- 
Atlantic service. The ocean voyage could then 
be reduced six or eight hours, and the passenger 
would be carried by rail across Long Island, 
and through the projected tunnel to New York. 
Montauk Point would thus bear the same re- 
lation to New York as Liverpool bears to 
London. ‘The central station in New York 
which the plans include will contain a large 
hotel, in -addition to executive offices and 
waiting-rooms.—a. B. R. 


A Tramp Hotel 

In May 1902 there will be opened and oc- 
cupied in the city of Philadelphia a new tramp 
hotel, or, as it is called by its projectors, a 
‘‘Wayfarers’ Lodge.” Gifts aggregating $50,000 
(£10,000) have been received for the work, and 
the building, though simple in architecture, will 
be of mill and fireproof construction. It will 
have four floors, the offices and reading-room 
being located on the first; sleeping-rooms, 
baths, and dining-room on the second and third, 
while the fourth floor will be devoted to emerg- 
ency cases of homeless women. The tramp who 
applies for board will first register at the office, 
and then pass out into the wood-yard in the 
rear, where he will be given light or heavy 
work, according to his physical ability. If 
robust, he will be required to split or saw wood, 
press bundles or load the wagons; or if he is 
unable to do this work, he may do machine- 
sawing, split small sticks, or pack the boxes. 
A day’s board and lodging may be earned at 
the hotel in from three to four hours, and dur- 
ing the remainder of the day the tramp will be 
tree to seek permanent work elsewhere, but no 
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lodging can be secured without work. The wood 
prepared by the tramps will be sold to the 
public at trade rates, thus partially defraying 
the expenses of the institution. At night, after 
exchanging his clothes for a clean night-robe 
and taking a bath (which will be compulsory), 
the tramp will retire to a clean and well-venti- 
lated chamber for the night. The cuisine of the 
hotel will be wholesome, and beef soup, beans, 
barley, etc., will constitute the diet. The hotel 
will accommodate 208 tramps.—a. B. R. 


A Government Printing Office 

EVER since 1861, the United States Govern- 
ment has owned and worked a printing office. 
Until a few years ago, the building in which the 
printing was done was a very old structure, 
which had been repeatedly reported to be in a 
dangerous condition, and also inadequate to the 
needs of the service. Year after year the report 
went unheeded, and many were the warnings 
that some great calamity would overtake the 
staff who were obliged to work in so dangerous 
a building. Fortunately, however, the building 
survived until Congress took steps, a few years 
ago, to replace it by a magnificent structure 
which is now nearly complete, and where already 
between 3000 and 4000 persons are at work. 
The new printing office represents an outlay 
for the structure alone of nearly $6,000,000, 
and has been planned to be the finest printing 
establishment in the world. An enormous mass 
of printed matter—books, pamphlets and papers 
—comes daily from the Government presses. In 
the first place, there is all the printing for the 
two Houses of Congress. Most important of 
this is the Congressional Record, with every 
speech verbatim, and in addition numerous 
statistical tables, documentsand lengthy excerpts 
which the members obtain the leave of the 
House to have printed with their speeches. 
Every bill is printed at each stage of its pro- 
gress, as are also all reports from Congressional 
special committees, and from Government com- 
missions. Next comes the contribution of the 
several State Departments — State, Treasury, 
Agricultural, Educational and other. Much of 
this work is scientific, some of it beautifully 
illustrated and of great value. The ethnologi- 
cal work of the Smithsonian Institute at Wash- 
ington is also printed by the Government. 

Government printing at Washington is by no 
means a success from the economic point of 
view. The Government pays the highest rate 
of wages, and its employés are limited by law to 
an eight hours’ day ; while most private concerns 





run ten hours; and it is not unusual for private 
firms to bid for printing contracts at rates little 
over half of the estimates of the Printing Bureau. 
The system also leads to an enormous waste of 
printed matter. All Government publications 
are sent through the mails postage free, and 
thousands of tons of reports and papers are 
printed and sent throughout the country which 
are never even looked at by their recipients. 
These are the publications for which no payment 
is made. On the other hand, much valuable 
matter remains buried in Government books 
which might be useful were it accessible to those 
interested in the subjects of which it treats. 
This is particularly true of work done in the 
scientific departments of the Government, such 
as geological surveys. The publications on 
these subjects are frequently sold at low prices 
by the Government, but they are not handled by 
the ordinary booksellers, and as they are not 
advertised, any one wanting the information 
they contain is at a loss how to obtain them, 
or even to know what has been published on 
any subject.—a. G. P. 


Undesirable Animal Immigrants 


THE importation, whether intentional or un- 
intentional, of living creatures from foreign 
countries often proves highly dangerous to the 
country to which they come. Creatures in their 
own habitat, though perhaps injurious or an- 
noying, have usually a sufficient number of 
enemies to keep them in check. Nature has 
established an equilibrium, and man has little 
need to trouble himself overmuch, so long as he 
does not allow this equilibrium to be upset. 
But transplant a creature to a new home, and 
two effects may be produced. In the first place 
it may find opportunities of multiplying to a 
most inconvenient extent, and in the second it 
may develop new and more troublesome habits 
and characteristics. Of such undesirable immi- 
grants the New England States can show many 
examples. In the early eighties, to check the 
caterpillars which throve in great abundance on 
the trees, the English sparrow was introduced 
into the cities on the Atlantic coast. He was 
warmly welcomed on his arrival, and in every 
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park and garden little houses were set up to 
tempt him to take up his residence. Now the 
millions of descendants of these immigrants are 
still known as English sparrows; but they 
would hardly be recognised by their kindred in 
England. They have grown brighter in plu- 
mage, and far more noisy, aggressive, and 
quarrelsome, and they are now regarded as 
pests, as the enemies and destroyers of native 
song-birds. Vain efforts are occasionally made 
to exterminate them, but there seems little 
likelihood of their disappearance as long as any 
small birds remain alive in the country. 

Another and even less welcome visitor, this 
time allowed its liberty inadvertently by a 
scientific man who was using it as an object of 
study, is the gypsy moth, This little creature, 
which escaped from captivity in Massachusetts, 
threatens the life of all the trees and forests of 
the State, and has cost the Government hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. Appropriations are 
made by the Legislature each year for a com- 
mission, which directs its efforts to keeping the 
pest within bounds, and wherever possible ex- 
terminating it. A new moth, known as the 
brown-tailed, has recently made its appearance, 
and in view of the trouble caused by its pre- 
decessor is giving the people much uneasiness. 
In time perhaps these pests would find some 
natural enemy, or by the destruction of their 
food supplies be themselves compelled to dis- 
appear. Man, however, cannot always afford 
to wait for such a consummation, and New 
Englanders have now quite a list of imported 
pests against which they are waging continual 
warfare. The Colorado beetle, or “‘ potato bug,” 
causes an expenditure of thousands of dollars a 
year on Paris green by the farmers of America. 
This suffices to preserve the potato crop from 
destruction, but does nothing towards extermin- 
ating the beetle. The Buffalo beetle does more 
damage than the clothes moth to carpets, rugs, 
and woollen clothes, and every year there comes 
tidings of some new “‘ bug,” inflicting damage 
either on person or property. Most of these 
creatures are importations from the Far West, 
and they flourish in New England because 
there they find themselves free from their 
natural enemies.—aA. G. P. 
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BY PROFESSOR R. 


Surveying by Photography 
PHOTOGRAPHY can be used in surveying in 
two different ways, One is to take a series of 
photographic views from different points on the 
ground level, and the other is to obtain bird’s- 
eye views by means of a camera attached toa 
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Photographed from an altitude of 1300 feet 


balloon or kite or 
other means for 
lifting it above the 
earth’s surface. A 
general survey of a 
tract of country can 
be made on the for- 
mer plan with an 
ordinary camera in 
which two cross 
wires are fixed so 
that they are photo- 
graphed at the 
same time as the 
view. Two views 
at least must be 
taken at a known 
distance apart—say 
100 feet—and the 
only essential con- 
dition is that the 
camera be pointed 
towards the same 
point of the com- 
pass in each case. 
Professor H. H. 
Turner hasrecently 
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shown that with this simple arrangement it is 
possible to determine the distance of an object 
a mile away within about twenty feet, and to 


determine its height with a similar degree of 


accuracy. By more accurate methods oa much 
the same principle thousands of square miles 
have been rapidly surveyed in Canada. For the 
survey of country in 
which it is impos- 
sible to get above 
the jungle or forest, 
or in crowded cities, 
photographs from 
cae or kites 
may be taken, and 
it is evident that 
if the distance be- 
tween any two 
points in the picture 
is known other dis- 
tances can be esti- 
mated. Two pic- 
tures of this kind 
are here given from 
a recent report of 
the French Society 
for the Encourage- 
ment of National 
Industry. Such 
pictures contain an 
amount of detailed 
information of the 
district photo- 
graphed which no 
other method could 
supply so rapidly 
or so well. 





THE PANTHEON 
Photographed from an altitude of 1600 feet 


























Electric Baths 


So many useless quack remedies are adver- 
tised as depending upon electricity for their 





ELECTRIC BATHS 


The upper illustration shows the apparatus for surrounding 
the patient with intense electric mfluence, and the lower 
is an electric light bath. 


powers that the real value of electrical methods 
in the treatment of certain complaints is often 
overlooked, Systematic observations have, 
however, proved that electrical currents of 
great tension and frequency, that is, surging 
to and fro at the rate of millions of times per 
second, have really a pronounced effect upon 
the body. They attenuate certain. poisonous 
a of bacteria, and modify the growth 
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and behaviour of various micro-organisms, and 
in addition, they exert a powerful influence 
upon the strength of blood-flow and give rise 
to nutritive changes in the body, with in- 
creased heat production and activity of the skin. 
In France for some years Prof. D’Arsonval 
has been studying the effects of currents 
of this character upon the body and various 
organisms; and the electrical treatment of dis- 
ease based mainly upon his researches has been 
establishing itself in favour. His apparatus 
has now been introduced into several British 
hospitals and at some watering-places, with 
satisfactory results. In one method the patient 
is enclosed in a framework surrounded by wires 
through which intense electric currents are 
passed, as in the upper figure here given. The 
patient is thus immersed in electricity, and 
currents of great intensity are induced in the 
tissues of his body. Another plan is to use a 
kind of portable Turkish bath, such as that 
shown in the lower figure, in which the patient 
sits or stands while he is surrounded by electric 
lights. In a bath of light of this kind the 
temperature of the enclosed air can be quickly 
raised, and the effects of the light and heat upon 
the skin are found to be very good, though the 
current used in this method is that of the ordin- 
ary electric supply. Electricity has been applied 
with success in this and similar ways to various 
skin diseases and to phthisis, and the treatment 
has a decided influence upon nutritional activity, 
thus promoting natural sleep and appetite. 
The effects of the currents of high frequency 
seem to be similar to those obtained by vigorous 
muscular exercise, but without the accompany- 
ing fatigue. 


A Kinematograph for the Blind 


AN ingenious device for enabling blind per- 
sons to obtain mental impressions of motion 
similar to those given by the kinematograph 
has been made by a young French physician, 
Dr. F. Dussaud, and is described in Cosmos. 
As in the kinematograph, or the pictures used 
in the old-fashioned wheel of life, a succession 
of views of different stages of the thing in 
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motion is obtained. But instead of flat pictures, 
the different stages are embossed on circular 
sheets of tin, like the type used by the blind. 
For each subject two of these discs are used, 
and they are arranged back to back so that the 
whole body, as it were, of the object in 
motion can be felt. When the discs have 
been fixed in this way in an arrangement 
for spinning them, and a blind person 
puts two of his fingers upon them so as 


to feel the object in relief on both sides, 


the rapid succession of impressions gives 


a true idea of the movement represented, 
as with a kinematograph. In the illus- 


tration given on the previous page the 

apparatus is shown with a disc having upon it 
a number of relief pictures of a bird in fhght, 
and by lightly touching the embossed figures as 
they are being rotated, it is possible for blind 


persons to realise the actual movements. 


similar way the movements of a man or a horse, 
or any other simple subject, can be imitated 
by the moving pictures in relief. The device 
ought to provide pleasure and instruction for 
many people afflicted with loss of sight. 


A Prehistoric Picture Gallery 


THE love of art possessed by the prehistoric 


cave-dwellers is shown by 


upon the walls of caves in 


the skilful drawings which =? 
have been found scratched Uf PAs 
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which they dwelt, and cut on horns 
and bone. More than a hundred new 
sketches of this character have recently 
been found in a large cave in the 
Dordogne district, France, and have 
been described before the French 
Academy of Sciences. All the figures 
are engraved upon the vertical walls 
of the cave for a distance of more than 
a hundred yards on each side of the 
passage; some are merely scratched, 
but most of them are deeply graven in 
the rock, and together they form a 
remarkable prehistoric picture gallery. 
Three of the sketches are here repro- 
duced, and they show that the artists 
were perfectly familiar with the living 
animals represented. One depicts a 
horse having some kind of covering 
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on its back (Fig. 1), 
another shows a running 
reindeer (Fig. 2), and the 
third evidently represents 
a mammoth (Fig. 3), 
Among other animals 
pictured there appear to 
be bisons, domestic cattle 


L 





similar to those of to-day, and wild deer. No 
representation of a human figure occurs among 
the drawings, probably because early man held 
superstitious views concerning any picture of 
the human form. It is surprising 
that men who were able to make 
these spirited sketches were in such 
a low state of civilisation as to be 


at ignorant of the art of obtaining 
y metals, or even of making polished 
e~ flint implements. Some of the Eskimo 


are, however, in much the same 
condition to-day, and their drawings 
resemble those found in the Dordogne 
caves. 


Ir is estimated by Prof. Campbell, of the Lick 
Observatory, that about one star in every thir- 
teen shining in the sky has a dark companion 
revolving round it, massive enough to swing it 
backwards and forwards by an amount which 
can be detected by the spectroscope. 
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Shanks’s Mare 


A. B. C. (Glasgow) writes testifying to the 
use of this expression or a similar one—“ shanks’ 
naigie "—over 70 years ago. But our query in 
the January number (p. 265) had reference not 
to the use of the expression, but to its origin. 


Paris 

THE saying, “‘Good Americans go to Paris 
when they die,” has not the satiric point that it 
had in other days. It was ascribed to Appleton’; 
in reality it belongs to Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


The Right Stuff for an Editor 
‘““Wuat do you intend to do with your boy, 
Tom ?” 
“T'll try to make him an editor of a daily 
newspaper.” 
‘Good! Has he shown any literary taste ?”’ 
“No; but I've never known him to be satis- 
fied with anything in his life.” 


“Who Stole the Donkey?” 

MILBORNE Port writes: 

“T can certify that fully sixty years ago 
here in south-east Somerset boys used this 
senseless cry when they saw a man with a 
white hat. I see that a correspondent of yours 
says that he remembers that he heard it in the 
north of Scotland, nearly fifty years ago. As 
for the notion that white hats were made from 
the skins of donkeys, and that the animals were 
stolen for this purpose, it is a silly conceit.” 


The First Number of The Leisure 
Hour 

Mr. THomas WuitiInG, bookbinder, writes 
to us:— 

‘**T was much interested in reading the article 
entitled ‘Fifty Years of The Leisure Hour’; it 
brought to my memory old times. 

**] well remember, as a lad, working on the 
binding of Part I., and on the night before the 
publication-day our premises adjoining the old 
Oxford Arms Inn caught fire, and the first part 
of The Leisure Hour was burnt. In the emerg- 
ency the printers worked day and night, and 
space was quickly found on the upper floors at 
56 Paternoster Row for a number of our people 
to work until suitable premises were taken on 
Holborn Hill. About two years ago we still 
had in our employ six people who were with us 
at that time (January 1852), but now only three 
remain. 

‘With best wishes for the continued success 
of The Leisure Hour.” 


Curiosities of Words: Fritillary 

Mr. E. B. Trewrn, Hales Owen, Birmingham, 
writes : 

Perhaps it may interest the writer and readers 
of the article, under above headings, in the 


February (1902) number of The Leisure Hour, 
to learn that the Rey. C. A. Johns, in his 
Flowers of the Field, writes thus of Frilltiaria 
(Fritillary)—“ Name from the Latin /ritillus, a 
dice-box, the common accompaniment of a 
chequer-board, which the marking of the flower 
resembles.”’ 

Further—‘‘ F. Meledgris (Fritillary, Snake’s- 
head).—The only British species.—Meadows and 
pastures in the East and South of England, not 
common. A bulbous plant, with very narrow 
leaves, and a solitary drooping flower, shaped 
like a tulip, and curiously chequered with pink 
and dull purple.—Flowersin April. Perennial.” 

Possibly the above may help to relieve your 
contributor’s perplexity with regard to the con- 
nection between dice-boxes and the flower, but 
one would like to know if F. Meledgris is the 
species referred to as being plentiful in the 
river-meadows near Oxford. 


The Housing of the Working-classes 

THOSE who are interested in the problem of 
providing better houses for our working-classes 
—a problem discussed in these pages by many 
of our leading social reformers (Z. H. 1900, 
pp. 330, 435)—will find much valuable in- 
formation in a paper read at the Glasgow 
Congress in August 1901, by Mr. A. H. Camp- 
bell, engineer and surveyor to the East Ham 
District Council. 

Mr. Campbell lays down some important 
maxims. This, for instance, is notable :—‘ It 
may be assumed as a rule that any inclusive 
rent exceeding one shilling a day becomes bur- 
densome to the class of tenant sought to be 
catered for by a public authority in providing 
dwellings for the labouring classes.” The limit 
of wages which the East Ham Council had in 
view in providing such houses was a maximum 
of 30s. per week. The houses provided have a 
frontage varying from 13 feet to 20 feet. The 
area of each plot varies from 1040 to 1600 square 
feet, and the total cost of each block (land, 
house, etc.) varies from £215 to £371. Mr. 
Munse of Belfast, speaking at the Congress, 
said that in Belfast a first-class workman’s 
house could be built for £80. But there is a 
considerable difference between the cost of 
labour and material in the two places. 

Mr. Campbell is very emphatic on the neces- 
sity of ample and ready means of communication 
or “‘ transport” between the home and the work- 
shop or factory, and in this respect the East 
Ham Council are setting a good example with 
their splendid service of electric trams. 


Failure of the Electric Light for 
Lighthouses 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :—In an interesting 

article which appeared over the signature of 

“ Gertrude Bacon” in The Leisure Hour of De- 

cember, there is a reference to the electric light 
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having been found useless as a lighthouse 
illuminant for two reasons—“ For one, it was 
quickly discovered that the pure white beam of 
the arc lamp, though incomparably more bril- 
liant, could not pierce its way through fog as 
well as the yellower glare of the oil. For the 
second, seen at sea it is almost impossible to 
estimate its true distance away.” 

This statement is all the more interesting 
when we remember the long and bitter contro- 
versy which has been carried on respecting the 
suitability of the electric light for hghthouses. 
So far back as 1873 her Majesty’s Board of Public 
Works determined to try the respective merits 
of gas (the light of which is similar to that of 
oil, but more powerful) and electricity as the 
signal-light on the Clock Tower of the Houses 
of Parliament. A powerful apparatus for the 
exhibition of the electric light was placed by 
the late Sir James Douglass on the Clock 
Tower, and alongside it Mr. John R. Wigham, 
the inventor of the gas system of lighthouse 
illumination largely adopted in Ireland, fixed 
one of his lighthouse gas-burners. The trials 
were watched with much interest, official ob- 
servations being made from various points. 
When the night was clear the electric light far 
outshone the gas light, but when the weather 
thickened the lights became more nearly equal 
in appearance, and when it became foggy the 
electric light dwindled down and down as the 
fog increased, until finally the gas alone shone 
through the fog. This was repeated so often as 
to make a strong impression on the minds of the 
observers, and the result was that the gas light 
was established as the permanent signal-light 
on the Houses of Parliament, where it continues 
till this day, and may be seen shining every 
night when the House is in session. 

Notwithstanding this, the late Sir James 
Douglass maintained his opinion that the 
electric light was far superior in fog-penetrat- 
ing power to the gas light, and in this he was 
strenuously opposed by Mr. Wigham, whose 
opinion was shared by practical seamen and 
many scientific men, notably by the late Pro- 
fessor Tyndall. A set of experiments was made 
at South Foreland with the view of determining 
the question, and other questions as to the best 
illuminant for lighthouses. The report respect- 
ing these experiments, prepared by Sir James 
Douglass, pronounced the electric light to be 
by far the best light for important lighthouses. 
When that report was published, Mr. Wigham 
pointed out that the evidence contained in it did 
not bear out this conclusion, and subsequent 
observations on the part of the authorities, and 
many shipwrecks, involving melancholy loss of 
life, corroborated the view held by Mr. Wigham 
and the seamen and scientists who had taken 
his side in the controversy, that in foggy weather 
the electric light is absolutely useless, while in 
clear weather its effect is misleading—in both 
respects being dangerous to navigation. The 
subsequent action of the authorities still further 
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corroborates this view, for they have not deter- 
mined to place the electric light at any light- 
house since that time, and the President of 
the Board of Trade, who represents them in 
the House of Commons, has acknowledged 
in the House the correctness of Mr. Wigham’s 
contention. 


Astronomical Notes for April 

On the Ist day of this month, the Sun rises, in 
the latitude of Greenwich, at 5h. 38m. in the 
morning, and sets at 6h. 3lm. in the evening; 
on the 11th he rises at 5h. 16m. and sets at 6h. 
48m.; and on the 21st he rises at 4h. 55m. and 
sets at 7h. 4m. The Moon enters her Last 
Quarter at 6h, 24m. (Greenwich time) on the 
morning of the Ist; becomes New at Lh. 50m. 
on the afternoon of the 8th; enters her First 
Quarter at 5h. 26m. on the morning of the 15th; 
becomes Full at 6h. 50m. on the evening of the 
22nd; and enters her Last Quarter again at 
10h. 58m. on the night of the 30th. She will 
be in perigee, or nearest the Earth, at 1 o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 10th, and in apogee, or 
farthest from us, about a quarter past 7 o’clock 
on the morning of the 26th. A small partial 
eclipse of the Sun will take place on the 8th, but 
it will be visible only in the Arctic Ocean north 
of North-Western America, and even where 
greatest less than one-tenth of the Sun’s diameter 
will be obscured. This will be followed by a total 
eclipse of the Moon on the evening of the 22nd, 
which will be visible in this country, but more 
completely farther to the east. The total phase 
lasts from 6h. 10m. to 7h. 35m. (Greenwich 
time), and as the Moon will not rise at Creen- 
wich until 7h. 5m., the rising will take place 
whilst she is totally eclipsed; the last contact 
with the shadow will be at 8h. 45m., and 
with the penumbra at 9h. 55m. The Moon 
will occult Spica, the brightest star in the 
constellation Virgo, on the night of the 21st, the 
disappearance taking place at 14 minutes before, 
and the re-appearance at 52 minutes after, mid- 
night. The planet Mercury will be visible 
before sunrise at the beginning of the month, 
near the boundary of the constellations Aqua- 
rius and Pisces, but will soon cease to be so, and 
will be at superior conjunction with the Sun on 
the 28th. Venus is at greatest western elonga- 
tion from the Sun on the 25th, and is brilliant 
in the morning throughout the month, moving 
from the constellation Aquarius into Pisces ; she 
will be in conjunction with the horned waning 
Moon on the 5th. Mars is not visible this 
month. Jupiter is in Capricornus, and by the 
end of the month rises about 2 o’clock in the 
morning ; on that of the 4th he will be near the 
Moon, to the south-west of her. Saturn is in 
the constellation Sagittarius, near its boundary 
with Capricornus; he will bein conjunction with 
the Moon very soon after rising on the morning 
of the 30th. It will be noticed that during this 
month not one of the large planets will be 
visible in the evening. —W. T. LYNN. 











Women’s Interests 


Sunless Lives 


THERE was a time when we all thought that 
parents were infallible. This was at an early 
stage of our development, The first conviction 
of the error of this assumption is probably the 
acutest shock experience knows, and leaves a 
wound that aches with pity when it ceases to 
ache with pain. 

In tales for good children it is essential that 
the parents be beyond reproach. When a pur- 
veyor of acceptable fiction for the young requires, 
in view of future action, a motive for discontent 
on the part of the hero or heroine, nothing is 
simpler than to place the mother among the 
angels, and introduce a stepmother to perpe- 
trate the necessary villainies. One may ask, in 
parenthesis, how many rivers of tears, how many 
agonies of pain has the acceptance of this kind 
of fiction for fact caused in households where 
well-meaning women have been brave enough 
to undertake the generally very disappointing 
duty of mothering another woman’s sons and 
daughters ! 

It was a recent report of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children that 
set me moralising in this strain. The verdict of 
the Society, given on a previous occasion, is that 
cases of step-maternal cruelty are comparatively 
rare; it is the actual parents whose misdeeds, as 
discovered by the Society, average two thousand 
five hundred per month, of which a tenth are 
sufficiently serious to call for legal prosecution. 

I remember reading in a work of fiction some 
years ago of a drunken father who chained his 
twelve-year-old daughter to a staple driven into 
the bedroom wall, and lying in bed himself 
amused himself by periodical strokes of a 
driving-whip on her naked body. The incident 
was unforgettable, because, though embodied in 
a work of fiction, one felt it was an actual occar- 
rence. The Society knows many parallel in- 
stances—as of a father blinding his child with 
the buckle of a strap used for purposes of cor- 
rection; of mothers searing the limbs of the 
children with bars of iron heated for the pur- 
pose; of parents starving their children to 
actual death, while they themselves revelled 
in rude plenty. As a rule the distressed poor 
are not unkind to their hapless offspring; it is 
usually the parents whose own creature com- 
forts are sufficiently abundant who are able to 
demonstrate the limits of human depravity. 
But parental cruelty belongs to no class and to 
no section of the community in particular. It 
is not many years since a mother, only two 
degrees removed from a duchess’s coronet, was 
imprisoned twelve months for the manslaughter 
of her three-year-old girl. 

One only needs to travel with some frequency 
by public conveyance to see now and then the 
mother who cannot help her child to a seat 
without banging it down as if she wished to 
break its spine, who cannot give it a moment’s 
peace for tuggings, and pinchings and jostlings, 


who propels it up and down steps as if she would 
wrench its arm from the socket. 

Last summer, while waiting on the platform 
of a London railway-station, I saw a rosy well- 
dressed mother of some four-and-twenty years 
take one of the seats and place a ten-months- 
old baby upright on her knee. The child, being 
entirely unsupported while the mother’s eyes 
roved over everything adjacent, fell heavily on 
its face on the platform. As she picked it up, 
too stunned to do more than utter a feeble cry, 
that monster fell on it and belaboured it with 
blows that I was sick to witness as my train 
bore me away. I have often wondered since, 
had the train not solved the difficulty, what I 
should have done, what I ought to have done 
under the circumstances. 

From the acts of cruelty perpetrated against 
children day by day in this prosperous land, the 
resultant deaths which come under the notice of 
the Society already mentioned average twenty 
per month ; and since there is not one inspector 
available for every one hundred and _ thirty 
thousand of the population, it is easy to imagine 
how much crime of this kind escapes notice, Itis 
human nature to wish notto give information that 
may embroil the informant either with the com- 
munity or with the individual, while in certain 
poor districts of towns, shrieks, however fre- 
quent or prolonged, seem to make no impression 
whatever on persons within earshot. 

But people will sometimes utter a warning, if 
they can do it incognito; anonymous letters in- 
dicating misdeeds are frequent enough, and 
certainly the N.S.P.C.C. would often be sum- 
moned to the aid of oppressed children—since 
they take all the onus of supervision and prose- 
cution—were officers available to whom inti- 
mation could be addressed. But the officers 
are too few in number, and funds are not ayail- 
able to support more. 

It may be asked, what is the use of writing 
such a lurid chronicle in the pleasant pages of 
The Leisure Hour? The use is to awaken the 
interest of every wife, mother, and maid who 
concerns herself for the welfare of humanity in 
a Society that protects the most defenceless of 
human beings—the young children of brutal 
parents, There are men and women willing to 
devote their lives to the alleviation of this most 
hideous form of wrong; but to labour they must 
live, and how can they live unless some one 
furnishes a portion of the wherewithal ? Every 
penny, every shilling, every pound sent to the 
Treasurer by a sympathiser helps to rescue one 
or more children from the clutches of their 
depraved progenitors, and to place them in 
circumstances where they may have some op- 
portunity of learning that a God exists, and 
that His name is Love. 

VERITY. 

Letters requiring answers to be addressed— 

“‘ Verity,” 
c/o Editor, ‘*The Leisure Hour,” 
56 Paternoster Row, London, E.c. 
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The Fireside Club 


SEARCH COMPETITION 


Identifications from Dickens 
NOTICE 

Owing to the increasing interest taken in this 
Yompetition, the Editor has resolved to change the 
conditions. Two Guineas of Prize Money will now 
be divided every month among all those from whom 
correct answers are received before the 1ith. Book 
and chapter for each answer must be given, and 
** Fireside Club” written outside envelope. Winners’ 
surnames, or noms des plumes, only, will be printed. 
Previous prizetakers debarred. Editor's decision 

Sinai. Private correspondence impossible, 


1. What was ‘‘a wonderful instance of how 
little his Sowship could do to confine a great man’s 
mind, however long he might imprison his body ” ? 

2. In the inns of what country is it the great 

feature of the domestic architecture that all the 
fire goes up the chimney but the smoke ? 
3. Who ‘‘ was an embodied inquiry . . . witha 
great note of interrogation in each eye . two in 
his cocked ears . . . two more in his turned-up nose 
and chin, and the largest of all in his hair. which 
was brushed pertly off his forehead in a flaxen 
clump”? 

4. Who flung her wages, as it were, into the 
very face of the Pope, and bruised his features 
with her quarter’s money ” 

5. Who complained of being ‘‘ counterprayed, 
and countermined ” ? 

6. Who said we never know the value of some 
wines and fig-trees until we lose *em ? 

7. Who derived a part of his income from the 
pilotage of timid women across the street ? 

5s 


3. Whose legs were very curiosities of littleness ? 
9. Who had nothing particularly shining about 


them but the straight hair of their dumpling heads? 

10. Who opened a bottle of soda water as if he 
were wringing the neck of some unlucky creature ? 

11. Who purchased a damp gingerbread horse, 
and an adhesive birdcage ? 

12. Who tendered the weather to a politician, as 
a subject neatly aloof from official reserve ? 

13. Who reposed under a patchwork counter- 
pane, like a Harlequin at home? 

14. Who kept his remaining foot in a basket in 
cold weather ? 

15. Who was the most loveable jackass that ever 
grazed on the public common ? 

16. Whose impossible schemes seemed ‘‘ akin to 
the abolition of eagles by sprinkling salt on the 
tails of the race” ? 

17. Who was despatched in degrading quest of 
melted butter ? 

18. To whose shop did customers come for ounces 
of tea and hundredweights of talk ? 

19. Who generally completed their renouncement 
of mankind by marrying the baker? 

20. Whose horse was ‘‘always, in a manner, 
going to go, and never going” ? 


oe 


21. Who said ‘‘ the cat’s away and the mice they 
play, the frost breaks up and the waters run”? ~ 

22. Who said ‘‘ my duty is to build, not speak ”? 

23. Whose face might have pertained to some 
old goblin? 

24. What chair had its feet ‘carefully tied up 
in red cloth, as if it had got the gout in its toes”? 

25. Whose ‘‘simple rule of interest” greatly 
simplified accounts ? 

26. Who looked ‘something like a dissipated 
Robinson Crusoe ” ? 

27. Who spoke to his children “in a distant, 
missionary way ” ? 

28. To whom was it said ‘‘ There was wont to be 
an elasticity in you which I sadly miss. Be 
buoyant, sir”? 

29. Who struggled through the alphabet as if it 
had been a bramble-bush, getting considerably 
worried and scratched by every letter? 

30. On what occasion did the post-office keeper 
seem to have been chosen leader of the trade party? 

31. At whose dinner table was it announced that 
the cook had mislaid the beef ? 

32. Who said ‘‘a man needn’t go far to find a 
subject, if he’s ready with his salt-box ” ” 

33. Who said ‘‘ you must be a common scholar 
before you can be an uncommon one, I should 
hope”? 

34. Who thought ‘‘ that there existed not on the 
face of the earth so clever a man as the curate”? 

35. Who said ‘‘are infants to be nut-crackered 
into their tombs, and is nobody to save them”? 

36. Who whispered to her most particularly 
confidential friend, ‘‘ they think we children never 
have a reason, or a meaning” ? 

37. Who said ‘‘I have known a vast quantity 
of nonsense talked about bad men not looking you 
in the face. Don’t trust that conventional idea ” ? 

38. Who objected to having his bed made at five 
o'clock in the afternoon ? 

39. Who talked pretty considerable nonsense, 
‘“no doubt with the benign intention of rendering 
themselves intelligible to the common people about 
them” ? 

40. Who ‘‘ would have accepted an illness, a 
legacy, a feast, starvation—anything but soap” ? 


Awards for Identifications in the February 
number (see page 357).—The Editor divides the 
rize of One Guinea offered for these equally 
onde E. Baker, St. Margaret’s, West Hill, 
Hastings, R. Watton, 3 Culverden Park Road, 
Tunbridge Wells, and H. Surctirre, West Grove, 
Harrogate. Correct replies were also received 
later from Ashley, Calvert, Coath, Clews, Harris, 
Holdich, Innes, Overton, Watson, Welland, 
Williams, Wood, Short, Spencer. These com- 
petitors will no doubt be glad to note the increased 
amount and scope of our Prizes for answers to 
questions in the March and subsequent numbers. 

Many failed in answering questions 6, 7, 19, 20, 
all to be easily found in Martin Chuzzlewit. 
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Our Chess Page 


Great Solving Competition. 


As announced last month, we offer prizes, 
amounting to Fifteen Guineas, for the best 
solutions of the problems to be published during 
the next five months—April to August inclusive. 

Three Guineas, or more if the entries justify 
it, will be reserved for Colonial and other com- 
petitors living elsewhere than in Europe. 

Solutions must be written upon only one side 
of the paper, and must be headed by the name 
and address of the sender. 

Here are the first two problems, both of which 
are entered in the Problem Tourney, now under 
adjudication. The opinion of solvers as to their 
merit or otherwise will be welcome. 


= Cronje a 


BLACK—6 MEN 














WHITE—9 MEN 
White to play and mate in three moves, 
= King Cole.” 


BLACK—6 MEN 








f 




















WHITE—12 MEN 
White to play and mate in three moves. 


European solutions to the above must be in 
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Fifteen Guineas in Prizes. 


our hands by July 10th, and those from further 
afield by October Ist. 


QUICK-SOLVING COMPETITION 
We hope to announce the result of this novel 
contest next month. 


The Prize (one guinea) offered for the best 
set of notes to the game published last December 
(between Messrs. Brumfitt and Brewer) has 
been won by 

G. A. Hooke and H. Swinpurn Warp, 
29 Dalebury Rd., Upper Tooting, London, 8. W. 

Very nearly equal in merit were the notes 
sent in by the Rey. Rocer J. WRIGHT, while 
those by ‘‘G.A.K.” and J. ELLIs PARRY deserve 
commendation. 

As so many months have elapsed since the 
game was published, the notes will hardly 
arouse enough general interest to warrant us in 
printing them. 


Here is an interesting finish to a game played 
in the Surrey Trophy Competition between 
Nightingale Lane and Redhill. At the call of 
time black (Dr. R. Dunstan) had won on the 
time limit, and he also had a mate in five moves, 
as our readers may discover from the following 


diagram. 
Position at call of time, after white’s 41st 
move :— 
BLACK—S MEN 
— 





ie Ci 


DO. 











WHITE—7 MEN 
Black to play and mate in five moves. 


Suggestions from our readers as to the conduct 
of the Chess Page are always welcome. 

All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor, ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” 5€ Paternoster 
Row, London, £.c., and to be marked CHESS 
on the envelope. Competition entries must be 
accompanied by the Eisteddfod Ticket from the 
Contents page. 
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SWALLOWS 


Words and Drawing by Theo. Carreras 
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A Born Comforter 


BY MABEL QUILLER-COUCH 


HERE certainly was not, and never 
could be, another village like it, and 
who could wonder that the great hope 

and aim of those fortunate enough to be 
born in it was to live and die there; or, 
if a cruel fate called them away to the outer 
desert, that they might at any rate come 
back to sleep their last. sleep there? And 
what was it to look at? 

Simply a string of cottages meandering 
from the Cove, where the chapel and life- 
boat house stood, up the side of the hill, 
to about half-way from the top. No two 
cottages were alike. Some stood out almost 
close to the road, others so far back that 
their front windows looked into their neigh- 
bours’ back ones; they had but two things 
in common—their whitewashed walls and 
their view of the sea. Some saw more of 
it, some saw less, some saw it from one 
point, and some from another, but all looked 
out on it. And those who were forced to 
seek their livelihoods in “ furrin”’ parts saw 
it also—saw the soft heave and the glitter, 
or the furious rage of it always with their 
mind’s eye; and heard it, heard it calling, 
calling, till the yearning for the sight of it, 
the fresh salt smell of it, tore at their heart- 
strings, so that they could barely endure 
the pain. 

In Betty Thomas's house down by the 
chapel a woman sat with her head bowed 
on the table, sobbing hysterically. Out in 
the field, about a mile away, a man, a big, 
grave man, grave with the experience of life 
on a stormy coast, bent over his reaping, 
and made no attempt to wipe away the 
tears which now and again stole slowly 
down his weather-worn cheek. 

Up the hill a brown van toiled slowly on, 
the sun pouring down on its varnished roof 
with a force that soon. turned it into a 
moving oven. The lazy horse almost 
slept as he went, he knew the road so 
well. Samuel Oliver, who walked beside 
him, would have had much ado to adapt 
his pace to his, had not habit made it 
easy. 

From the interior of the van came a 
mufiied sound of sobbing. There was 
only one passenger that day, a small girl, 
a piteously pathetic little figure in a skimp 


dress, and countrified hat, huddled in the 
furthest corner of the stifling interior, 
crouching under the lash of a grief she 
thought would kill her. In one of her 
black cotton-gloved hands she held a big 
bunch of cottage-garden flowers; in the 
other a large white handkerchief, wet 
and crumpled already with much use. 
The mingled scent of flowers—moss-roses, 
honeysuckle, pinks, and sweet peas, boy's 
love, balm, and mignonette—mingled with, 
and sometimes rose above, the sickly smell 
of hot varnish and straw. When she with- 
drew the handkerchief from her eyes, they 
fell on the nosegay. Raising them to her 
swollen and quivering lips she kissed them 
again and again. Her grief was beyond 
her control now, her sobs echoed through 
the van, and reached the man walking 
along in the thick dust at the side of the 
road. His face lost its look of vacuity, and 
became perplexed ; he stepped lightly over 
to the vehicle, clambered on the shafts, and 
looked in. The girl was lying face down- 
wards on the seat, her sobs shaking her as 
a gale might shake a sapling. 

Sam grew frightened—he was afraid she 
would be ill if she went on so. He went 
to the back, and opened the narrow door 
with the window, the only one, high up 
in it, and leaned towards her. 

“ What is it, my dear, what is it? Don’t 
‘ee want to go away?” 

“Mother, mother,” came the piteous cry. 
“ Father, mother, I want you.” 

“Don’t ’ee want to go?” Sam asked 
again, though he felt the question was 
superfluous. “ Nevermind, my dear. Keep 
up your ’eart. Think of the letters you'll 
be able to write, and the tales you'll ‘ave to 
tell, and then soon you'll be coming ‘ome 
for your ‘olidays.” 

Almost imperceptibly her sobs lessened, 
then she sat up, but with her handkerchief 
to her face, for shame of its appearance. 
They had reached the top of the hill now, 
and a little breeze swept over the level 
moor, and in at the front of the van. Sam 
sat on the floor in the doorway with his 
back to her, and pursued his réle of com- 
forter, talking to her over his shoulder. 

“ Be ’ee going far?” 
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SAM POSSESSED A GIFT OF CONSOLING 


“To London.” 

“ To sarvice ?’ 

She nodded. 

“To my aunt.” 

“Well, Inever! You will be seeing life! 
And think of the money you'll be earning, 
and what you'll be sending home. Oh my, 
won’t you feel proud, and won’t they look 
out for your letters!” : 

Whether it was a natural gift, or came 
from long service in the carrying of passen- 
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gers, no one 
could tell, 
least of all 
Sam himself, 
but certain it 
was he pos- 
sessed a gift 
of consoling, 
and the knack 
of raising 
hope and de- 
termination 
in anguished 
breasts. Al- 
ma’s tears 
ceased alto- 
gether, her 
sore heart 
beat high 
with the 
thoughts of 
what she 
would do for 
her father 
and mother. 

“My life! 
how they 
flowers of 
yours are 
smelling. I 
never knew 
any to equal 
them.” 

From that 
moment. AI- 
ma’s heart 
was filled 
with a deep 
and grateful 
affection for 
him. She 
caressed the 
blossoms ten- 
derly. To her 
they were 
almost like 
livecreatures. 

When the train moved out, leaving Sam 
behind on the little platform, and the old 
horse sleeping in the sunny yard outside, 
Alma felt she had suffered a second loss, 
and her poor heart ached again with over- 
whelming home-sickness. 

All through the hot, stifling day she sat 
stolidly in her corner, her fading flowers in 
one hand, her basket in the other. Now 
and then her interest would be roused in 
her fellow-passengers, or by the various 




















stations at which they stopped, then the 
bitter pain would grip her again, and her 
heart be swamped in misery. By and by 


she began to grow faint. She had eaten 
nothing since her tea the night before, and 
now it was afternoon. She remembered 
suddenly the sandwiches her mother had 
packed for her. But she was shy of taking 
them out and eating them before all those 
strangers. Then a recollection of the care 
her mother had taken to cut them, her 
injunctions to her to eat them, the plans 
she had made to get the best ham, and the 
right-shaped loaf, poured in on her mind, 
and almost fiercely she opened her basket 
and drew out the clumsily-shaped parcel— 
then quivering with love and shyness, 
and misery, made herself swallow the 
food. 

It was about seven o’clock when the train 
entered the haze of smoke which means 
London. A little woman with a thin, 
harassed face walked quickly down the line 
of third-class carriages, peering anxiously 
into each. She was dressed in black, but 
black that had been in use some time. Her 
mantle of cheap embossed silk was many 
seasons old; her jaunty little bonnet, brown 
with age and London dust, was perched 
high on her head, accentuating the scanti- 
ness of her hair. But she wore kid gloves, 
and Alma was accordingly impressed. 

Every one else got up, collected their 
packages and left the train. But Alma, 
growing more and more frightened as she 
found herself deserted, clung to her carriage, 
too nervous to step beyond it. At last 
amidst the moving mass on the platform 
she noticed the little woman going up and 
down, evidently looking for some one, and 
evidently distressed. By that time her fears 
had overcome her shyness. 

“Are you Aunt Susan Hender?” she 
asked breathlessly, as the sharp face ap- 
peared once more at the door of her carriage. 
“T am Alma Thomas from St. Blizzard.” 
How strange the dear old name sounded 
there! Her aunt's face brightened as her 
life rarely brightened it, and putting her 
arms around the child, she kissed her 
warmly. 

“So you’m Alma, and you're come to 
help me. My! how sweet your flowers 
are smelling, for all they are so faded, poor 
things! The smell puts me in mind so 
of ‘ome. Go on talking, dear; ‘tis good 
to hear the old talk again.” 

The next ten minutes though were 
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minutes of inexplicable confusion to Alma. 
At the end of that time she found herself in 
a ‘bus, rolling smoothly over paved streets, 
and the thud and roar of the traffic sounded 
like the roar of the seaat home. Presently 
they got out of the "bus, and walking down 
a side street, stopped before one of the tall, 
dingy houses in it. She looked up at the 
roofs. Accustomed as she was to one-storey 
cottages, the height of them oppressed her, 
but even worse was the griminess, the 
hideous, heart-breaking gloom of the whole 
street. In St. Blizzard all the cottages 
were white, and Feast-day each year saw 
every one of them resplendent in a new 
coat of whitewash. She wondered how 
far off London’s “ Feast-day” was. But 
before she could ask, her aunt had unlocked 
the door and ushered her into a narrow 
passage. 

“T have four sets of lodgers now,” she 
whispered proudly; “they like this part 
so much.” 

Alma wondered how anybody possibly 
could, and why; but she did not like to 
ask. “And ’tis more than I can do single- 
‘anded,” she went on, “ that’s why I wanted 
you. I wouldn’t be bothered by a London 
servant—they’m worse than nothing.” 

At about the same hour Sam Oliver 
reached St. Blizzard on his return journey. 
Leaving his old horse to pick his way down 
the hill alone, he stepped on to Betty 
Thomas's house. Betty and ‘Lias were 
sitting at their evening meal. Betty's eyes 
were swollen and her lips quivering still ; 
the food lay untouched before her. ‘Lias 
ate steadily, but more from habit than from 
choice. His lids were smarting uncomfort- 
ably, and his face was unusually grave. 
When Samuel put his head in around the 
door they both started. 

“T seed 'er off all right,”’ he said cheer- 


fully. “I thought perhaps you'd like to 
know. She has a bootiful carriage to go 
up in.” 


“ Was she—was she opset like?” asked 
Betty, tears springing to her eyes again. 

“ Well, natchrally she didn’t like it—but 
she’s looking forward to writin’ to ’ee, and 
to comin’ ‘ome for her ’olidays.” 

“ Bless her,” cried Betty tearfully, “ she 
was always one to cheer anybody up.” 

“Ts she gone for long?” asked Sam. 

“Two or three years, I reckon,” said 
Betty, with the stoical calm of the poor in 
facing long spells of time. “ But she don’t 
know it, poor dear. She’s a good worker, 
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and I reckon her aunt won’t be able to part 
with her often.” 

“Two or three years!” echoed Sam 
thoughtfully. ‘“ Well, ’twill soon pass; and I 
shall be driving of her back to ’ee, so proud 
as Punch, and you'll hardly be knowing 
yourself for pride. Aw yes, ’twill soon pass. 
There’s nothin’ like work for making the 
days slip by.” 

‘Lias shook his head sadly. He was 
many years older than his wife, and a three 
years’ parting was not to be so lightly 
thought of. 

To Alma the first months seemed years. 
Later on the days flew more quickly. From 
winter to summer she lived in the hope of 
a holiday, from summer to winter again she 
cheered herself for her disappointment by 
saving for the next, and by writing home. 
Her chief happiness lay in thinking of the 
delight her letters gave. Her aunt was 
kind to her; in her anxious, restless fashion 
she was very kind. She grew too to rely 
on Alma in a way that, though it pleased 
and flattered her, tied her fast. And at 
times the hopelessness of breaking from 
it all, even for a time, weighed on her long- 
ing, home-sick heart with an intolerable 
weight ; a net seemed to have closed about 
her, from which she could only free herself 
by force, and by inflicting great misery on 
her aunt. 

The work was hard, the lodgers exacting 
and impatient. The endless flights of stairs 
made her gasp and pant and ache, until she 
felt one big pain all over. She missed the 
fresh air too; the close shut-in street was a 
poor exchange for the open sea, her Sunday 
walks for the outdoor life she had led. 

Letters came now and then, but not 
often. Neither her father nor her mother 
could write, so they had to depend on out- 
side help. Alma often wondered whose 
was the hand that took down so faithfully 
all her mother’s words, but she never once 
dreamed it was Samuel Oliver’s. 

She had gone on thus for nearly three 
years, hoping, waiting, battling with disap- 
pointment, when at last Aunt Susan Hender 
broke down—broke down completely. 
For years she had been living at over- 
pressure, overtaxing her strength, straining 
heart, and mind, and body. Then the 
strained thread gave way suddenly. She 
did not die. Perhaps in her heart she often 
wished she had, for the thing she had always 
dreaded, and fought against, happened 
immediately. Her husband’s widowed 
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sister, Jane Perry, came in at once to “ look 
after her.” In other words, she took over 
Susan, her lodgers, her house, and all in it. 
She was always known in her family as a 
managing body, and some of those who 
never came under her management thought 
very highly of her capacities. 

One of her first bits of management now 
was to tell Alma she would not be wanted 
any longer. She had a daughter of her own, 
and she and Gladys could “do” very well. 

The next day a letter, which nearly drove 
Betty Thomas delirious with joy, reached 
the little cottage at St. Blizzard. Jane 
Perry offered to find Alma a “place” in 
London, but Alma shook her head deter- 
minedly. She must go home, home, home. 
Already, even above the reek of the under- 
ground, she smelt the salt sea. More 
plainly than ever she heard the voice of 
it in the roar of the streets. At times she 
was possessed by an awful fear that some- 
thing might happen to stop her after all. 
It had come at last, but it seemed too 
wonderful to be true. 

But, as with all longed-for joys, it had not 
come as she had expected. The joy was 
mitigated. She was really fond of Aunt 
Susan Hender, and many a night before 
she left her, and after, Alma wept herself 
to sleep over the tragedy of her aunt’s life— 
its joylessness, struggle, anxieties, and never- 
ceasing drudgery. And now—such an end. 
She had grown attached to the lodgers too, 
particularly to the old gentleman who lived 
in the little back bedroom, and whose life 
resembled her aunt’s in many ways. He 
had been a school-master, but his health 
had broken down. 

It was well for the girl that she was leay- 
ing. The atmosphere of the house, full of 
lost causes, and disappointed hopes, and 
seemingly wasted lives, was bad for her. 
The gloom of it to some extent hung about 
her all her life. But, as she looked back at 
the dreary street, the high grimy houses, the 
dirty windows, and despondent curtains, her 
heart was heavy with pitying affection for 
them all. She longed passionately to be 
able to take her aunt with her, back home 
to St. Blizzard, that paradise. It seemed 
so selfish to go away and leave the poor 
helpless soul, and the old school-master too, 
to the iron rule of Jane Perry and the 
pertness of Gladys. And, though she was 
going home at last, her face was sad, her 
eyes tearful, till long after the first half of 
her journey was accomplished. 
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SAM WAS THERE, TALKING TO ALMA 


Samuel 
stopped. There 
was no need to 
stop the horse, 
he could always 
overtake him. 
“ Do ‘ee say so 
now?” he re- 
joined, his face 
brightening as 
he read hers. 

“What time 
shall ‘ee be 
back, do ‘ee 
think?” asked 
Betty, all in a 
flutter of ex- 
citement. She 
was cleaning 
her windows 
while she 
talked, she 
could not afford 
to waste a 
minute. 

“Oh, be- 
tween five and 

six,” he answered 
confidently. 

“Looks like you 
won't get there by 
that time,” rejoined 
Betty, with a nod at 
the horse. He had 
almost come to a 
standstill. She felt 
in the mood for 
joking. Sam only 
laughed. 

“We'll see,” he 
said with a confident 
jerk of his head. 
“ E’ll get there, but 
—it depends on the 
load what time we 
get back.” Then 
they both laughed 
again, and Sam 
passed on. 

Alma’s train was 
late, but then all 
trains were late at 


That morning Betty Thomas stepped out Green Lanes, and folk had grown to 
of her cottage as Oliver’s van crawled by count on it, and late as it was, Sam had 
up the hill. “I reckon you'll have some- barely finished dusting and polishing his 
thing to bring back for we to-night,” she van, when the engine at last puffed in. 
cried, with infinite cunning, so it seemed During his labours more than one of his 
to her. acquaintances had asked for an explanation 
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A Born Comforter 


of the cause of them, ind failed to extract 
one. 

When Alma stepped out on the platform 
he looked at her unrecognisingly, then 
glanced anxiously at the other new-comers 
She had to go up and speak to him at last. 
She knew him in a moment: he had not 
changed, and with the flush which pleasure 
and embarrassment brought into her face, he 
saw in her something of the rosy-cheeked 
girl he had been looking for. But that child 
had been short, round-faced, and clumsy of 
figure; this maiden of eighteen was tall 
and slight, almost fragile, and with a face 
like a delicate blossom, pale and somewhat 
thin, but infinitely winning. Or so Sam 
had decided before he reached St. Blizzard. 

The habit of caring for others, the air of 
gravity which her life had brought to her, 
gave her a charm which he felt, though he 
could not have put it into words. Her 
happiness, her almost child-like joy in 
recognising familiar spots, her cry of delight 
at her first glimpse of the sea, were to him 
bewilderingly attractive. 

The old horse stepped out sturdily; he 
preferred the return journey, and before six 
the van drew up before the white cottage. 

In a second Alma had jumped down from 
the high shafts, and was in the little kitchen 
and her mother’s arms. Sam _ followed 
slowly with her box and parcels. 

When he came out again and had shut 
the door on the perfect content within, a 
sense of loneliness crept over him, and for 
the remainder of the journey he was in a 
dream. That evening his mother found 
him strangely quiet and thoughtful. He 
was usually full of talk, such as he knew she 
loved, about his journey, his passengers, 
and all he had seen and heard. To-night 
he told her nothing. 

“Ts it true that *Lias’ Thomas’s Alma 
have come back?” she asked at last. 

“ Yes,” said Sam, but did not expatiate. 

“ Have ’er growed? Is ’er got stuck-up ? 
What do she look like?” asked the old 
dame sharply. She was getting cross at 
having to extract by hard labour the in- 
formation she felt was by right hers. But 
for the life of him Samuel could not have 
described to her what Alma looked like. 
He knew, but how could he put it all into 
words ? 

“She’s growed,” he said at last slowly, 
seizing on the one question he could answer, 
“and she’s thinner.” Then, to draw his 
mother from the subject of Alma, he forced 
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himself to stop thinking of her, and to talk 
of other things. But neither time nor 
thought made it easier for him to talk of 
Alma or describe her. 

“I wonder why Sam Oliver starts so 
much earlier than he used?" said Betty 
one day to Alma. Alma was sitting at the 
table peeling apples. As her mother spoke 
the apple slipped from her fingers, and 
rolled under the table 

“ Never mind,” said Betty, “ I'll sweep 
un out directly.” 

But Alma would dive under the table 
for it, and grew quite hot and red with 
the exertion. 

“TI expect he ‘lows himself longer on 
the road because his poor old horse is 
getting so slow,”” her mother went on. 

“ P’raps,” said Alma softly. 

“The poor old thing has to have a rest 
on the hill now,” went on Betty, innocently ; 
“he never used to need to.”’ 

Alma was very intent on her apple-peel- 
ing, but her lips were smiling. 

It was some weeks later than this that 
Betty, passing out through her porch on her 
way to the cliff-top with a basket of clothes 
to bleach, found Sam there talking to Alma. 
Betty was always glad to see him, but 
to-day her face was gloomy with a gloom 
nothing could banish. 

“ Alma’s talking of going out to service 
again! Have she told ’ee?” she asked 
miserably, then passed quickly up the hill. 

Samuel looked at Alma, and Alma looked 
down at the sprig of green stuff she was 
mutilating horribly. “That isn’t true?” 
he questioned sharply. 

“ Yes, ’tis; I ought to be out earning my 
own living. I’ve been idle a long time. 
I—I shan’t go to London again. I— 
want to get a place near home. I think 
I ought to be near father.” Her words 
died away suddenly, for Samuel seized 
both her hands, flower and all, in his. 

“ Alma, I know a place for ’ee, if you'll 
take it. A place as—as partner. I didn’t 
like to ask ‘ee before—I didn’t know if 
‘twas fitty for ’ee, or—good enough—or if 
you'd be willing.” 

“Oh!” she cried. “Sam!” It was all 
she said, but it was apparently enough. 

“Yes,” she said later, in answer to a 
question, “I think I began to when—when 
you took notice of my poor little nosegay 
that time. You are a wonderful comforter,” 
she added presently, with a little sigh of 
happiness. 
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The Horse Supply of the World 


BY W. 


not only drawn attention to the ethics 

of horse-dealing, which have been the 
same for ages, but to the fact that warfare 
wants more horses than it did, so many, in 
fact, that the supply may not be equal to 
the demand. Firearms reduced the import- 
ance of the horseman; firearms have 
restored it. Long-range guns, in increasing 
the radius of action, have so increased the 
circle of approach that the man must have 
*% mount to move about on; but fortunately 
magazine weapons have wiped out cavalry 
charges, so that it does not matter how 
light that mount may be, providing it be 
hardy, sound in wind and limb, comfortable 
to ride and up to the weight. 

An easy animal to raise, it may be 
thought, and so it might be if it were to 
be used in its native country, but not 
otherwise, as the London horses under 
subvention for home defence, and sent to 
South Africa on emergency, bore witness. 
The difference between stall-feeding and 
veldt-feeding was to them a matter of 
death; and as it is with the feeding, so it 
is with the climatic and other conditions. 
One thing is clear, and that is that in these 
islands we cannot breed the number we 
are likely to want, or the variety to suit 
the different countries to which they may 
have to be sent. 

Some horses are never adapted for mili- 
tary purposes, but that does not matter so 
much now that we are not particular as to 
looks; for those we cannot ride we can put to 
the draught, providing they are acclimatised 
to the scene of operations. The local 
horses, and the horses of similar character, 
ought therefore to be known, as in the 
immediate future they may be of vital 
importance. 

In a survey of the world’s supplies it is 
evident that the one power that has profited 
most by the new order of things is Russia. 
European Russia alone, with its 10 horses 
to the square mile, owns a quarter of the 
horses on the face of the earth. Including 
Poland and Finland, the Russian horses 
west of the Urals number 21,639,000, and 
the army has 577,000 when on a war 
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footing, or more than the armies of Ger-- 
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many, Austria, France and Italy combined 
Further, if the Murope an powers dec nied to 
mount all the men in their armies, they 
would not be able to find two horses apiece 
for them, while Russia could find eight 
horses for every man 


This predominance ol Russia im the horse 
world is a significant fact that has not 
received the attention it deserves For 


some vears now, the importation of Russian 
horses into this country has been increasing, 
and at the present time, in the ordinary 
way of business, Russia sends us about a 
sixth of our foreign horse supply, and is 
only exceeded in numbers by the United 
States. The horse it sends us is not a 
taking animal to look at, as may be judged 
from its average import value being only 
£11, but it is as good a thing to get about 
on as any of its more advertised relatives. 
In the Napoleonic war the native horse 
lived while the French horse died, and the 
native horse came across Europe, greeted 
everywhere with derision, but carrying its 
rider to Paris. In the Crimea we had the 
same experience with horses as we are now 
having in South Africa. Those we sent 
died, they could not stand the climate, but 
the native horses stood it, and the only 
others that did so were the little Arabs 
from the islands of the Levant, which it is 
necessary to mention lest it should be 
supposed that ugliness in horseflesh is 
indispensable for military operations in 
Eastern Europe. Amongst us the Russian 
horse of all sorts, hardy as he unquestion- 
ably is, requires acclimatising, and breaks 
down in a week if set to work at once, as 
indeed would all horses, more or less. It 
is only in times of stress that any man of 
sense puts a horse, fresh from a sea-voyage, 
on to corn for a day or two, and then 
drafts him to hard labour. 

Next to Russia, the largest number of 
horses are found in the United States, 
where there are over 16 millions of them, 
being more than in any country out of 
Europe; but let us run through Europe 
first. Second, then, in numbers to Russia, 
we have Austria-Hungary with 4,137,000, 
of which Hungary claims over 2,300,000; 
but smaller though the numbers may be, 
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the horses of the dual empire are thicker 
on the ground, there being 17 of them to 
the square mile, as against Russia’s 10. 
Moreover, they are more like what we 
think a horse should be, in fact, many of 
them are decidedly good, and taking them 
as a whole, there are none better on the 
Continent. But the serviceable ones are 
not, as a rule, to be bought at £8 apiece from 
the breeder, and delivered to the expectant 
owner at the rate of three to the £100. In the 
Austrian army there are, on the war scale, 
280,000 of such horses, good enough in 
work and looks for any army, which cost 
about £18 each. Much of their quality is 
due to careful breeding, especially in those 
from Hungary, which have a strong in- 
fusion of the Arab. 

Next to Austria-Hungary comes Germany 
with horses of all sorts numbering 4,131,000, 
distributed on an average at the rate of 20 
to the square mile. The German army is 
mainly an unmounted army ; notwithstand- 
ing its reputation for being up-to-date it is 
in this respect behindhand. It has little 
more than half as many horses as that of 
France, only a third as many as that of 
Austria, and less than a sixth that of 
Russia. The German military horses did 
good work in 1870 and would do so again, 
but the everyday horses are a curiously 
miscellaneous assemblage and vary greatly 
in value. Those that come to us, at the 
rate of about a thousand a year, average 
£15 a head, and are the cheapest on the 
list, except the Danes and Russians. 

France, with 14 horses to the square 
mile, ranks fourth in this horse census. 
With some 360,000 in Algeria, which may 
as well be included, its horses number 
about 34 millions, the military establish- 
ment amounting to 141,000. France has 
been breeding its war horses in special 
establishments for years, and probably 
no better horse exists for operations in 
France than the French one. No nation 
has its horse supply more carefully looked 
after, and in Algeria and its back country 
it has a happy hunting ground, providing 
it with as many horses of the future as it 
is likely to need. France sends us about 
500 horses a year, of which 230 are 
stallions, a state of affairs ‘in a large 
measure accounted for by the race-horses 
that cross and re-cross the Channel, and 
which also go to swell the value, so that 
the French horse as imported averages £60, 
the highest of all. 
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Adding in Italy, the remaining great 
power, which, however, has only 850,000, 
we find the five chief continental nations 
own amongst them about 34 million horses. 
The others have only about 4 millions 
altogether. In Sweden and Norway there 
are 663,000; in Denmark there are about 
411,000. Sweden and Norway export 
none, but Denmark, the horsiest country 
in Europe—it having 27 horses to each 
square mile—sends us half as many as 
Russia, being more in proportion to its 
stock than any other country. Much has 
been done of late to encourage the breeding 
and improvement of the Danish horse, but 
the examples that reach England are 
mostly ponies, or are not appreciated as 
they should be, so that the average value is 
only £9. 

Holland has 269,000 horses, Belgium 
271,000. Belgium practically supplies us 
with none, and Holland gets credit for 
many it is not entitled to, owing to the 
shipping ports along its coast. Yet even 
then it only favours us with 1100, some of 
which are easily identified as Flemings— 
the funeral horses. Among them on one 
occasion were a few that were Swiss, and 
as Switzerland is likely to be left out if not 
dealt with at once, we may as well note its 
108,000, which is about half as many as 
Portugal. 

Spain has 397,000, a total which appears 
rather small until we consider that its 
mules number 767,000, and its donkeys 
753,000. Spain is the land of the mule 
and the donkey; the only other country 
worth mentioning in the matter being 
Italy, ,which comes a long way behind. 
Italy with its seven horses to the square mile 
we have already glanced at; the other 
peninsula, Greece, has just under 100,000 
horses. In Eastern Europe horses are 
more numerous. Turkey we know little 
about, for the Turk, as usual, declines to 
return, and leaves us politely to think as 
we please. Perhaps 300,000 would be near 
the mark. Bulgaria has 344,000, Servia 
170,000, Roumania 595,000. This would 
give these four States 1,400,000 amongst 
them, and if we total up all these big figures 
we shall find that on the Eurspean continent 
the horses number at least 53 millions. - 


If we take Asia, irrespective of India, at. 


10 millions, we shall certainly be within 
the mark, and can look upon the herds of 
wild and feral horses of which so much is 
made as being so many to the good. Asia 
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supplies no statistics of its horseflesh, and 
it is not very clear how it could supply 
thém. As a source of distribution it has 
not yet been touched, though something in 
the near future will probably be made of 
the strong, hardy Corean pony only ten 
hands high, of the Chinese ponies measur- 
ing about thirteen hands, that roam in 
herds over the northern plains, and of the 
smaller Burmese tat, sturdy and sound, 
which, since the introduction of Arab 
stallions, is developing into that useful, 
but larger breed, known as the Indo- 
Burman. One country alone in the far 
East numbers its horses; that country is, 
of course, Japan, its horses being unex- 
pectedly numerous, for there are over a 
million and a half of them. More numerous 
still are the small Siberians and other 
horses of the steppes, and less in number 
but better in quality are the riding horses 
of Persia and Syria, and even the rough 
customers like Burnaby’s wonderful Arab 
he bought for £5. Among these of especi- 
ally good repute are the Syrian horses 
such as the 19th Hussars were mounted 
on in the Sudan, which were delivered at 
Wady Halfa at. £18 per head, nearly all 
surviving the campaign, though performing 
extraordinarily long marches, and on one 
occasion going fifty-five hours without 
water. 

Northern Africa is the country of the 
Arab whose story has been told at length 
in these pages. He ranges right across 
from Egypt to Morocco, where you can buy 
a pony of the best for £14 10s., including 
the export duty—a pony accustomed to a 
hard life in the open air by night and day. 
For his numbers, and for the numbers of 
all the African horses down to the Cape, 
only estimates exist, and striking an average 
we will assume that the horses of Africa, 
other than those of the British Colonies 
and Algeria, amount to 5 millions. The 
estimate may be too high, but assuredly 
that for Asia left us a margin, and if there 
are not 15 millions of horses in Asia and 
Africa, there ought to be. As we are not 
however prepared to argue the question, 
we will betake ourselves across the Atlantic. 

In the United States there are 16 million 
horses, a large number, less than five to the 


‘square mile, but enough to mount a quarter 


of the population and leave a few to spare. 
American horses are well known in Eng- 
land ; of the 43,000 a year we import from 
all quarters, the Americans total up to 


25,000, being mostly one sort of horse 
averaging £33 in value, sent here because 
it is most saleable. But over such an 
immense range of ground the horses neces- 
sarily differ much in character, and it is 
claimed that the Indian pony of about four- 
teen hands, with its powerful forequarters, 
good legs, short strong back and full barrel, 
will wear out any two American horses of 
the type we most appreciate. Colonel 
Dodge tells a remarkable story, showing at 
least what one of these ponies could do. 
The offer was £8 for it; the owner wanted 
£120. It was the pony that carried the 
mail from Chihuahua to El Paso, 300 miles, 
while the Apaches were out on the war- 
path, so that the ride could only be done 
at night; and for six months, on three 
successive nights each week, an average 
of a hundred miles a night, this pony had 
covered the distance without fail. Some 
say these Indian ponies are the same as 
the mustang, though not of the fiery, 
untamed variety that does better duty in 
romance than in reality. The mustangs, 
however, go further south into Mexico, and 
form part of the miscellaneous million of 
that country. Thus, omitting Canada, 
North America has 17 million horses. 
Central and South America have about 

64 millions, five of which, or a little over four 
to the square mile and half a million more 
than the population, belong to Argentina. 
We have heard much in depreciation of the 
Argentine, but a horse is only really good 
in the country in which it is raised, and 
not all horses will readily acclimatise. The 
Argentine is a grass-fed animal, grown in a 
climate not at all like that of the high veldt 
and quite unlike that of London, and 
London values him at £22, fourth from the 
wrong end of the list for the purposes of 
peace, and South Africa considers him dear 
at any price for the purposes of war. His 
feet are soft both in London and Bloem- 
fontein, he is ungainly, unshapely, difficult 
to grip, awkward to ride, rough-coated, of 
unexpected colour, —poor beast !—he would 
not do in Piccadilly. But when we strike 
a balance it appears that he is not really a 
bad fellow, though he might be better. One 
thing is clear—he is of no use for “ shock 
tactics,” and if any one were to venture 
like the baron of old— 

‘**So please my Liege,” said Argentine, 

‘*Were he but horsed on steed like mine, 

To give him fair and knightly chance, 


I would adventure forth my lance ”— 
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he would simply not be in it with even 
Bruce’s pony. 

We have made up the horses of the 
world to 78 millions, and to them we will 
now add the 7 millions of the British 
Empire. Of them, the United Kingdom 
has 3 millions in country and town; and 
Canada has a million. India has 1,120,000 
and almost as many mules and donkeys, 
and like the home country it has a remount 
establishment about to be remodelled, for 
the Indian Government horse is the dearest 
known, the average cost of each one turned 
out from the remount department being 
£200! Australia has 1,666,000, best of all 
being the half million in New South Wales, 
which are more of the English type, though 
smaller in the barrel. Similar, though not 
quite so good for work and looks, are the 
479,000 in Queensland, the 432,000 in 
Victoria, the 165,000 in South Australia, 


the 62,000 in Western Australia, and the 
30,000 in Tasmania which make up the re- 
mainder. New Zealand has about 253,000; 
in Natal there are 50,000, in Jamaica 
47,000, in Mauritius 12,000, in Malta 8000, 
in Newfoundland 6000, in Ceylon 4000; 
in the Falklands even there are 3000. 

In Cape Colony before the war there 
were 358,000; how many there are now 
we know not, but the army has had 
536,000, of which 228,000 were of local 
breeding and 90,000 captured from the 
enemy, the importations amounting to 
218,000, of which 60,000 went from the 
United Kingdom, 77,000 from the United 
States, 26,000 from South America, 24,000 
from Hungary, 20,000 from Australia, and 
11,000 from Canada. These, however, we 
have already included, and they do not 
affect our grand total of 85,000,000 as the 
horse population of the globe. 


Going Steerage 


ET me confess at once that I am a 
“man of one fad.” I don’t wear my 
hair long, I don’t collect post-marks 

or book-plates, I don’t object to pastry or 
vaccination ; in fact, I am not conscious of 
any habit calculated to bring down upon 
me the permanent ridicule of the suburb in 
which I live. It is only when I get away 
from home that I indulge in my single fad, 
which consists of seeking some novel ex- 
perience, some new sensation. I pursued 
this search with considerable success in 
many lands, but, strange to say, I made 
numerous voyages without encountering a 
single adventure at sea. Last autumn, 
when I found myself once more about to 
cross the ocean, I made up my mind to 
break this run of monotonous comfort. 
Recognising—and with some thankfulness 
—that hurricanes could not be made to 
order, and that pre-arranged shipwrecks 
were both criminal and costly, as a last 
poor resource I said to myself, “I will go 
steerage.” If I had said it aloud, I should 
have scandalised my suburb. 

Putting on an appearance of nonchalance, 
sang-froid, and other British virtues with 
French names, to hide the fears with which 
my own resolve had filled me, I entered 
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the London office of the A.B.C. Steam 
Navigation Company, and asked what ac- 
commodation there was on the Alphabeta, 
sailing a week later. 

“She’sfull up,” replied theclerk. “There’s 
not a berth to be had before the end of next 
month, even second-class.” 

Now, if I had been braver I should have 
honestly said that the congestion of first 
and second class berths was nothing to me, 
because I was going steerage. But I 
thought, “ Perhaps this young man lives 
in my suburb,” and I allowed myself to 
say, “Dear me! Well, I suppose I shall 
have to go third-class.” 

Without a word, the clerk shoved a cir- 
cular along the counter to me, and turned 
back to his work. It was really an alluring 
circular. As I glanced over it my spirits 
rose. There were a number of neat little 
photographs of neat little bedrooms, the 
most elegant containing only two berths 
apiece, and the least luxurious containing 
not more than six. ‘“ Promiscuous herding 
is a thing of the past,” thought I. There 
were also photographs of a “ third-class 
smoke-room,” a “ third-class ladies’-room,” 
and third-class dining-rooms with a most 
orderly array of eating apparatus. Then 
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there was the bill of fare for every meal, 
making twenty-one bills of fare in all, set 
forth in all their wealth of appetising detail. 
Here was a sample breakfast :—‘‘ Oatmeal 
porridge and milk ; steak and onions ; bread 
and butter; jam or marmalade; tea or 
coffee.” On some days the steak and 
onions gave place to boiled eggs and vege- 
table stew, or Irish stew and corned pork, 
with herrings instead on Friday; but the 
other items never varied. And here was a 
sample dinner :—‘ Pea-soup ; boiled beef; 
vegetables and potatoes; stewed prunes 
and rice; bread; pickles.” Mutton hot- 
pot, steak and kidney pie, boiled mutton 
and caper sauce, took turns as piéce de ré- 
sistance in place 
of beef; but there 
was always soup 
except on Wed- 
nesday, when, 
with roast pork 
and apple sauce 
and green peas 
on the bill, any 
prelimmary dish 
would have been 
a mere obstruc- 
tion and imperti- 
nence. The pud- 
dings were always 
of that strictly 
hygienic kind 
against which the 
young rebel, ex- 
cept that on Sun- 
day the inevitable 


meal we call tea and Americans call supper 
included always bread, butter and marma- 
lade, with occasional promises of corned 
meat or fish, and on one gay evening 
“stewed apricots and rice.” If three meals 
a day were not enough, no one need go 
hungry to bed, for gruel was obtainable by 
all at 8 p.m. The food was to be served 
“on permanent tables with white table- 
cloths ’—which, indeed, were visible in the 
photographs—and bad. sailors were com- 
forted with a vision of “ chicken broth, beef 
tea and jellies supplied to invalids when re- 
quired.” Then it appeared that the A.B.C. 
Company supplied, “free of charge, the 
necessary outfit for the sea-passage, con- 
sisting of bedding and all other requisites for 
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roast beef was 
followed by the 
inevitable plum THE STEERAGE PROMENADE. 
pudding. The 
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the voyage ’"—not as in the old days, or in 
the new days on the old steamers, when 
every passenger had to buy or hire a 
mattress and anything else he might need. 
After all this, it was scarcely necessary to 
add that the third-class accommodation in 
the A.B.C. steamers was “spacious, well 
lighted, warmed and ventilated,” or that it 
was “kept clean by the company’s servants.” 
Yes, really, an alluring circular. If steerage 
was like this, indeed, what need was there 
of a saloon ? 

“ All right,” I said, “let me have a ticket 
by the Alphabeta.” 

“You have to fill this up first,” said the 
clerk, shoving another paper over to me. 
This was not 
nearly sopleasant 
a document as 
the other; in fact, 
it reminded me 
painfully of an 
examination 
paper at school. 
It contained a 
score of ques- 
tions, set by the 
United States 
Government, 
with spaces in 
which I had to 
write the an- 
swers; and on 
the satisfactory 
character of these 
answers it de- 
pended whether 
[ should be al- 
lowed to land on 
Uncle Sam’s 
shores at all. My 
name and sex, my precise age, my nation- 
ality, my last residence, my “calling or 
occupation ’—already I began to hesitate. 
Should I travel incognito, as the royalties 
do, and put myself down as the Marquis of 
London ; or, in memory of the Leiswre Hour 
office, should I give some such nom de plume 
as P. N. Rowor St. P. Churchyard? Should 
I hide my “ calling” under the evasive title 
of “traveller” or “ manufacturer ”—manu- 
facturer of yarns and other articles ? Having 
made up my mind to tell the truth and risk 
discovery under these questionings, I passed 
on with the pride that comes of conquered 
temptations —only to be brought up with a 
shock by the question whether I had ever 
been “in prison or almshouse supported by 
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charity,” aggravated by a demand to know 
whether I was a polygamist! These things 
having exhausted my capacity for astonish- 
ment, I accepted as a matter of course such 
questions as, “Able to read and write?” 
“‘ By whom was passage paid?” “ Whether 
in possession of money; if so, whether more 
than $30, and how much, if $30 or less?” 
* Whether going to join a relative, and if so, 
what relative, their name and address ? ”— 
I do not venture to correct the grammar— 
“Whether under contract, express or im- 
plied, to labour in the United States?” 
“Conditions of health, mental and physi- 
cal?” “Deformed or crippled, nature and 
cause?” I confess I paused awhile over 
the question, “ Whether ever before in the 
United States, and if so, when and where,” 
because a complete list of my visits to 
places in the United States would have 
filled several sheets; and I could not pos- 
sibly give my “Final destination in the 
United States,” because I did not know it 
myself. 

Having honestly tried to satisfy the in- 
quisitiveness of Uncle Sam, I paid over my 
five guineas and obtained my ticket. This 
was a large quarto sheet covered with 
miscellaneous information in small type, 
including a list of the victuals which the 
company was compelled by law to supply 
to emigrants—a list not nearly so varied or 
appetising as the bill of fare which the 
company promised of its own free will. 
Along with this document I received 
another, certifying to the London and 
North-Western Railway Company that I 
was a steerage passenger, and therefore 
entitled to a ticket for Liverpool at 12s. 6d., 
instead of the ordinary third-class rate of 
16s. 6d.; also an envelope full of glaring 
red luggage labels, with “sTEERAGE” in 
shameless large type across the middle; 
and, finally, a handbill announcing that 
passengers of my inferior degree must be 
on the Liverpool landing-stage by noon on 
the day of sailing. From this bill I also 
discovered that even yet my title to rank 
as an emigrant was not fully admitted. I 
was to apply at the company’s Liverpool 
office “for an Inspection Card, which will 
have to be produced before the passengers 
can be allowed on board.” I did not 
venture to ask what this might mean: I 
had made discoveries enough for one day. 

The week went by, and my last night on 
shore had come. Putting off my decent 
go-to-city clothes, I put on warm under- 
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clothing, a shirt and collar of flannel, an 
old suit to match my new condition, and a 
shilling cap. A decent travelling suit (for 
“the other side’’), a sufficiency of under- 
clothes, a tooth-brush and other small 
implements of personal civilisation, and a 
few bromide tabloids for sea-sickness, were 
soon packed in a portmanteau; while a 
rug, a mackintosh and a shaggy old over- 
coat, in a pair of straps, completed my 
equipment. With this eminently portable 
baggage I boarded the midnight train at 
Euston. 

The midnight train, at least the third- 
class part of it, has a character of its own 
—if this were only the place to describe it. 
There were eight of us in our compart- 
ment; all young men—yes, all, I assure 
you—and mostly young men with their way 
still to make in the world. Two were of 
the absolutely up-to-date man-of-the-world 
type of young man, which puts half its 
salary on its back and sticks the other half 
between its lips. A third may have been a 
Sunday-school teacher and a university 
extension student. A fourth was a hobble- 
de-hoy who had probably not decided which 
of these patterns he would follow. Other 
three were Liverpudlian Irish, with an in- 
ordinate affection for their companion, the 
whisky-bottle ; and the eighth, as you know 
already, was an amateur emigrant. Just 
as we started, the door of the off-side was 
stealthily opened and a ninth passenger 
slipped in—a young blue-jacket with a 
bundle done up in a red handkerchief. A 
murmur escaped from a throat encased in 
a very high collar, “ Four a side’s enough, 
I should think.” The blue-jacket looked 
round with a genial grin, and remarked, 
“Never mind me; I’m going to sleep.” 
With this he dived under the seat and lay 
down out of sight, with his bundle for 
pillow. When we got to Birmingham he 
slipped out on to the rails as he had slipped 
in, after expressing the cheeriest and 
cheekiest confidence that he could get out 
of the station without encountering a ticket- 
collector. Only a few of us heard this: the 
rest were snoring on each other’s shoulders. 

About the time of morning when a man 
goes very fast asleep if he has had a rest- 
less night, we had to tumble out on the 
platform in Liverpool. 

“ Luggage, sir?” 

“Only these,” said I, handing over my 
bundle and bag to a porter. “Just put 
them in the cloak-room.” 











The porter looked at me and then at my 
baggage, which was labelled “58.5. Alpha- 
beta ’’—not with the tell-tale steerage labels, 
you understand: there would be time 
enough to put them on at the landing- 
stage. 

“Perhaps you'd like to go to the A.B.C. 
agent's place,” the porter said. ‘“ You can 
get breakfast and a wash-up there, you 
know.” 

« All right,” said 1; “go ahead.” 

We tramped through one or two narrow 
streets. I said little, but I suppose my 
accent made my companion inquisitive. 

“ What's the passage to America now?” 
he asked. He knew, just as well as I did; 
but he wanted 
to know what 
class I was 
travelling—so 
as to know what 
tip to expect, 
perhaps. 

“Oh,” said I, 
“anything you 
like from £5 to 
£20, according 
to the accom- 
modation you 
want; and if 
you go as chief 
engineer they 
take you for 
nothing.” 

I don’t think 
he had quite 
digested this in- 
formation when 
we reached the 
door, but he was 
satisfied with the 
tip, and went off 
happy. 

“The A.B.C. agent,” I had imagined, 
would be the representative of the company 
who, according to the bill, arranged for 
carrying passengers’ luggage from train to 
landing-stage free of charge. He (or rather 
she) turned out to be the keeper of a very 
small and third-rate boarding-house or 
temperance hotel, who announced herself 
in printed notices as agent (in some unde- 
fined way) for the A.B.C., the X.Y.Z., the 
O.P.Q.—in short, for apparently every line 
running from Liverpool. 

“ Breakfast, sir? Yes, sir: anything you 
like.” ° ‘ 

As usual, the “anything” turned out on 





AFTER BREAKFAST 
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interrogation to be a choice between ham 
and eggs and eggs without ham. As I was 
trying to chew the eggs, slippery with the 
grease of frying, and wondering whether 
they were the best preparation for a first 
day at sea, I heard the old formula repeated 
to a new arrival in the hall— 

“ Breakfast, sir? Yes, sir; anything you 
like ’”’"—and in walked one of my railway 
companions. It was the hobble-de-hoy. We 
recognised each other, and exchanged good 
wishes. 

He was a very conversational hobble-de- 
hoy, and an observant one too. He speedily 
informed me that he was going across by 
the Alphabeta, and that he saw (by my 
labelled luggage) 
we were to be 
shipmates ; and 
just as the land- 
lady brought in 


his ham and 
eggs, he added 
with a_ girlish 
giggle, ‘‘I’m 
golng steerage, 
you know; are 


you ?” 

I tried to keep 
my mouth busy 
till the landlady 
should retire— 
Mr. Gladstone 
said you should 
never chew a 
mouthful less 
than thirty-two 
times—but Mrs. 
Agent was as 
curious as the 
porter, and con- 
trived to fuss 
about with the cruets and knives and forks 
till my answer came— 

"Te. 

“ Ever done it before ?”’ 

“No.” 

“T have. Went across last year. I got 
sick of it—nothing doing in New York— 
worked my passage home on a cattle-boat. 
They say there’s more to do out there now. 
I did think I'd go intermediate next time, 
but it was no go. Wouldn’t have had the 
beastly thirty dollars to land with. I can 
only just manage it steerage.” 

“Don’t you care about roughing it?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, I don’t mind roughing it—on shore ; 
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but on sea it’s different. It’s all very well 
if you take your own grub, or if you can 
afford to pay the steward for extras; but I 
can’t, worse luck!” 

“Why,” said innocent I, “they seem to 
give a good enough bill of fare.”’ 

“Oh, it’s all right enough on paper; but 
just you wait till you’re down in that stink- 
ing hole, and see how much of it you can 
eat, that’s all. Are you very hard up?” 

“ No, not particularly.” 

“Then if I were you I’d lay in a stock of 
biscuits, and bovril, and raisins, and potted 
meat, and chocolate, and fruit—lots of fruit 
—as much fruit as you can carry.’ 

I was a little taken aback, but I am not 
above learning wisdom from experienced 
babes and sucklings. “Well,” I said, “I 
think I'll take your advice.” 

We sauntered along to the company’s 
office as soon as we thought it would be 
open, and down in the basement we found 
a crowd of steerage folk showing their 
tickets to three young men behind a counter, 
and getting their “inspection cards.” These, 
it appeared, were certificates that we had 
been inspected by a consul of the United 
States, and passed as not absolutely unfit 
to breathe American air. We also received 
a fresh set of large bright red labels, one of 
which had to be stuck on each bundle, box or 
bag that we desired to take with us. These 
formalities over, the hobble-de-hoy and 
I wandered out togethe ‘r among the grocers 
and fruiterers of the town, and, accepting 
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most of his suggestions, I arrived 
on the landing-stage a good deal 
more heavily loaded than when I 
left London. 

The landing-stage was crowded 
with steerage passengers. A good- 
sized steam-tender was alongside, 
and presently the order was given 
that we were to be allowed on 
board. One officer stationed him- 
self at the foot of the gangway to 
warn us all to get out our inspection 
cards, which another officer at the 
top examined before letting us 
actually set foot on the deck. I was 
one of the earliest to get on board, 
and from a point of vantage beside 
the second officer I had a fine view 
of my future fellow-passengers as 
they streamed up the gangway in 
single file. They were evidently a 
very mixed lot—extremely varied 
in age, condition, and nationality. 
A few of the women were flashily attired, 
with frizzled hair and great feathered hats 
as if they were going for a promenade with 
their young men on Mile End Road; but 
the majority were poorly dressed, and 
many had only shawls pinned closely over 
their heads. These last were Swedes, 
Danes, Norwegians, Germans,—Scandi- 
navians or Teutons of some kind, at any 
rate. Their men-folk showed their northern 
nationality just as plainly, and very hand- 
some stalwart Norsemen for the most part 
they were. These masses of foreigners are 
streaming over from the European to the 
American continent all the time, seeing no 
more of England than is visible from the 
railway train between Hull or Newcastle 
and Liverpool. The steamship officials 
were evidently used to their ways, and 
spoke enough of their languages to give 
them necessary directions. Nevertheless, 
the perplexity and apprehension on the 
faces of some of the men, as they had to 
pass one after another of the inspecting 
officials, was only less pitiful than the 
anxiety of the women, their hands helpless, 
by reason of many bundles, to keep their 
many children from str aying. The bairns, 
at any rate, were free from cares and 
responsibilities. One little fellow was cry- 
ing, but it was only because of the crowd ; 
and another, of about the same age, could 
not contain himself, but danced up and 
down on any square foot of clear deck he 
could find, for joy at being afloat. 
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“Don’t we go on another steamer after 
this?” a young woman asked an officer, 
as a vision of that little paddle-boat tossing 
in an Atlantic storm filled her mind with 
dismay. 

The officer was on the point of saying 

something very sarcastic—one can scarcely 
avoid sarcasm when one is nauseated by 
unreasonable questions—but pity softened 
his tongue, and he replied, quite seriously, 
«“ Yes, miss, we'll cast off in a few minutes 
and take you to a steamer so big you'll lose 
yourself on it.” 
* The few minutes were rather long ones, for 
there were many van-loads of miscellaneous 
baggage to be got on board. Keen was the 
woe of an old Dane standing by me as he 
saw his ancient trunk pitched ruthlessly 
on somebody else’s. The last late box 
and the last laggard passenger were on 
board at length, and we slipped out into 
the stream. 

The Alphabeta was lying huge and still 
in the middle of the river, when our little 
craft came slipping up under her side. 
There was no more stillness, once we got 
on board. A thousand human beings, 
especially when they include a fair pro- 
portion of women and children, make a 
pretty lively scene, as they wander about 
trying to discover the particular nook or 
corner allotted to each for the coming 
week. There were as many as seven 
sections of the ship fitted up for the third- 
class section of this population: seven 
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whelms many: but no theoretical pre- 
cautions, such as long rows of boats and 
innumerable life-belts, can make me believe 
in the possibility of saving all or nearly 
all the two thousand lives on a great 
Atlantic steamer, if the ship herself were 
involved in a catastrophe. Happily, far 
more reliance can be placed on the pre- 
cautions taken for averting such a cata- 
strophe than on the existing means for 
saving the lives which would then be in 
peril. 

I soon discovered that the two-berth 
rooms and four-berth rooms and six-berth 
rooms which figured so handsomely on 
the circulars were strictly limited. There 
were only enough of them for the married 
couples, for parents with children, and 
perhaps for groups of single women. The 
single men, or men who did not happen 
to have brought their wives with them, 
were sent forward, and, after threading 
their way along a narrow passage in the 
forecastle, clambered down into a large 
compartment destined for our occupation. 
There were indeed two of these compart- 
ments, one below the other. Each extended 
right across from the port to the starboard 
side, and ran forward nearly into the nose 
of the ship. Both of them were fitted and 
filled with a sort of wine-bin arrangement, 
a framework of iron piping and flat iron 
laths, on which two layers of passengers 
were to sleep. All the berths were open 





separate rabbit burrows, so to speak, 
each with an entirely separate way 
down into the bowels of that floating 
world. The steerage passengers were 
thus dispersed all along the lower 
strata, occupying the two lowest 
habitable storeys from one end of the 
ship to the other, so that in case of 
accident they could escape by seven 
vertical exits—or more than seven, 
for there were emergency exits leading 
up into the first-class quarters. They 
could escape, I mean, to the outer 
air: they would not have to be 
drowned like rats in a trap: but what 
would happen to them after they got 
on deck I shrink from imagining. I 
am not timid by nature ; I have never, 
in the worst of storms, even in a 
small steamer when the machinery 
went wrong, and we lay rolling help- 
lessly among terrific seas, had that 
fear = imminent death which over 
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to one or another of the aisles or alley-ways 
running across the ship; but otherwise 
each group of six berths (three upper and 
three lower) was separated from the adjoin- 
ing groups by board partitions. If these 
were erected for privacy, they were a mere 
pretence. If they were intended as a pro- 
tection from draughts, they probably had 
some effect; but fresh air, even in the 
abominated form of a draught, was exactly 
what I would have given anything for. 

The outdoor accommodation allotted to 
our class consisted of a covered way along 
the length of the ship on each side—that 
is to say, the outer edges of the upper 
deck. Though the saloon deck roofed us 
in from the sky, by looking over the high 
bulwarks we could get a wide view of the 
sea and all the air we wanted. And I 
must not forget that there was one place, 
near the stern of the ship, where the sun 
(the rain too, for that matter) could get at 
us. Here there had to be a large square 
opening in the saloon deck, for access to 
the hatchway beneath; and the top of 
the hatch formed a raised seat or dais on 
which a score or more of our people could 
sit at a time. 

Dinner-time had come and gone, and we 
had been hungrily pacing the deck for some 
time, when the dinner-bell rang and we 
eagerly made our way below. Our feeding- 
room and our sleeping quarters, we dis- 
covered, were one and the same. Along 
each side of the compartment, projecting 
from the iron plates of the ship’s skin, ran 
our dining-table—a narrow ledge of wood, 
covered with clean oil-cloth. There was 
only room, on the bench between table and 
beds, for half the passengers to dine at 
a time, and before even the first batch 
could be served, we were all ordered on 
deck again for a fresh inspection. The 
steward who had us in charge was very 
sorry, but of course could not help it. 
“Never mind,” he said consolingly, “ we'll 
have an early tea, and something nice.” 
Making the best of a bad job, we ranged 
ourselves as we were told along one side 
of the deck, and the formalities commenced. 
Each of us had to run the gauntlet of 
four officials, one after another, ranged at 
different points along our promenade. The 
first took a look at our tickets and inspec- 
tion cards, just to make sure we had got 
them; the second tore off a part of each 
ticket ; the third impressed a stamp on our 
inspection cards; and the fourth relieved 
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us of our tickets altogether. As there were 
a thousand of us, this process took some 
time. Soon afterwards the three hundred 
second-class passengers were brought 
aboard by the tender, and had to pass 
through a somewhat similar ordeal before 
settling down in their very comfortable 
quarters—quite as comfortable, by the way, 
as the first-class quarters on many good 
boats, and including the rear end of the 
saloon deck for open-air exercise. 

By this time it was nearly high tide, and 
the big steamer hauled up her anchors and 
went right up to the landing-stage to take 
on board the cream of our human cargo, 
the first-class passengers. For these highly- 
paying and highly-privileged folk a wide 
and covered gangway was provided, and 
we were forced back to a respectful distance 
so that they could cross our promenade 
and get to their own luxurious place with- 
out contact with the commonalty. This 
perhaps increased the pungency of the 
commonalty’s personal remarks whenever 
a particularly stylish passenger appeared in 
the well-dressec procession ; but as a rule 
there was no expression of envy in our 
crowd. 

The feeling that did find expression, and 
that pretty freely, was hunger.. I had 
taken the precaution of putting some 
biscuits in my pocket when I left my bag- 
gage down below ; and as the hobble-de-hoy 
was sticking closer than a brother, he could 
share my comparative indifference to the 
inordinate length of time between meals. 
Even in our case, however, the indifference 
could only be comparative, and when we 
thought tea must be about due we descended 
and took our seats. A number of fresh 
rolls were strewn along the oilcloth, and 
few of us had patience to save these till, 
a quarter of an hour later, a young steward 
made his appearance with a great dish of 
canned corned beef. I had no notion that 
canned corned beef could taste so good, 
though I had tasted it often enough before. 
As for the tea that was presently poured 
into our mugs, it was indescribably mean ; 
but, at any rate, it was hot, and we drank 
it, comforting ourselves with the notorious 
fact that on board ship the tea is nearly 
always as bad as the pea-soup is good. 
The “something nice” promised by the 


‘ steward consisted of a fresh supply of rolls 


with currants in them. I cannot say that 
even these, good as they were, quite made 
up for the long fast we had undergone; 
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but after a couple of hours spent on deck 
in watching the lights along the Welsh 
coast, my friend and I descended to the 
lower steerage compartment, where hot 
water was always on tap, and made our- 
selves two steaming cups of bovril for 
supper. 

I confess it was* not without a little 
reluctance that I made my final descent 
for the night and prepared to turnin. My 
berth was close to the bar, a little room 
in the corner of our compartment, where 
the chief steward was busy for a good part 
of the evening, supplying passengers with 
beer at sixpence a bottle. However, he 
closed the bar 
before nine 
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another handkerchief to keep it from slip- 
ping out of my trousers pocket, and com- 
posed myself for the night. Some of the 
men went so far as to take off their coats, 
but a pretty fair breeze was coming in 
through the open port-holes, and I was 
glad to keep mine on, as well as the single 
blanket allotted to me. In spite of the 
lights which had to be kept burning all 
night, | was fast asleep in five minutes. 
About two in the morning I was awoke 
by the passengers on the port side hurrying 
to save their boots and baggage; for we 
had now turned the Holyhead corner, and 
as we steamed down south in the Irish Sea 

the wind met 
~ us, and the 





o’clock that 
night, knowing 
that the men he 
had to deal with 
were likely to 
indulge _ their 
appetites rather 
too freely at 
the outset of a 
voyage. If he 
could only have 
disposed of the 
smaller living 
creatures on 
board as easily 
as he got rid 
of the human 
beings! The 
nautical cock- 
roach is. not 
such a large, fat, 











waves washed 
in, and began 
to play bowls 
with anything 
that lay on the 
floor. Soon 
afterwards even 
our starboard 
ports had to be 
closed for the 
same reason,— 
though there 
was no motion 
to speak of, for 
the Alphabeta 
had bilge keels, 
and was a won- 
derfully steady 


ship. I soon 
fell asleep again, 
but I awoke 











— about seven 








squashy horror = 
as his cousin 
who lives under 
the kitchen floor; but he is a most offen- 
sive beast, and has not even the grace 
of modesty which keeps the land black- 
beetle in retirement till the gas is put out. 
Under the full glare of the electric light 
he crawls about in battalions on the table 
where you eat, on the walls by your side, 
and even on the ceiling over your head— 
whence he may drop at any moment, if he 
likes, on to your bed. It was decidedly 
hard to accept the cockroach .as a part of 
the experience I had embarked on; but as 
he could not be cured he had to be endured. 

Carefully examining my mattress, and 
supplementing the hay pillow with a flannel 
shirt covered by a clean handkerchief, I 
took off my shoes, tied my money up in 
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o'clock with a 
sense of stuffi- 
ness that was anything but appetising. 

“Queenstown! Queenstown! Change 
here for Kildrubbin and Ballymaclash !” 
It was my friend the hobble-de-hoy, as 
facetious as if he was going off for a day 
with his chums to Hampton Court. “ How 
are you feeling now?” 

“All right, thanks,” said I; “but I'll 
feel all the better after a wash.” 

“Come along up, then.” And slipping 
on my shoes I followed him up-stairs. The 
lavatory accommodation was, to put it 
mildly, of the simplest possible kind, 
containing a row of stationary basins, 
without either towels or soap, and opening 
into another long apartment where there 
was not even a pretence of that privacy 
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which ought to bave been considered 
essential. 

“What!” said my young friend, in 
answer to an outburst of my astonishment, 
“didn't you bring any soap? They never 
give you any on board, not they. ‘Tell the 
truth, I forgot to get any myself; but a 
fellow’s lent me some, and I don’t suppose 
it’ll hurt for me to lend it you. You can 
use my towel, of course.” 

. This, under the circumstances, I was 

positively glad to do. A fear that I might 
have to exist all the week on borrowed 
soap or go unwashed to America was dis- 
sipated as soon as I came out on deck. 
For, seeing a crowd of passengers looking 
over the side, and following their example, 
I found that several boats had come off 
from the shore (we were lying at the mouth 
of Queenstown harbour by this time) with 
stores of miscellaneous articles which any 
passenger might either need or be persuaded 
to buy without need. 

“Ts there any one up there that wants 
any soap?” shouted a florid matron in the 
nearest boat. 

“Yes,” I called down; “how much is 
it?” 

‘““Twopence a cake, me dear!” 

Her dear, indeed ! 

A sailor let down a basket at the end 
of a rope, and drew up not only a cake of 
soap but an assortment of towels and hair 
brushes. It was no new thing, evidently, 
for steerage passengers to sail from Liver- 
pool without the necessaries of civilised 
existence. I made my selections, and 
others made theirs, and we sent down the 
cash wrapped in a little paper parcel. 

“Wouldn’t ye like some apples, me 
dear?” called up the matron. I had 
retired into the background with my pur- 
chases, but a tall young Swede made a 
signal (knowing neither English nor Irish), 
and in response the Irishwoman sent up 
sixpenn’orth of very green apples, which 
the Swede carried off to his sweetheart. 

From trifles like apples and soap Mrs. 
O’Finigan passed on to display the most 
formidable shillelahs and blackthorn sticks, 
of which one or two were taken by some 
of the unseen first-class passengers over 
our heads; and specimens of Irish lace 
and knitted shawls were sent up on the 
chance of finding a wealthy customer in 
the same quarter. 

Meanwhile a fresh lot of emigrants had 
see tae on board by the Queenstown 
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tender, and were “corralled”’ on one side 
of the ship for inspection. They were 
separated from us, who had already been 
inspected, by a wire fence. Most of them 
stood passively awaiting whatever ordeal 
was in store for them, but one lassie was 
weeping bitterly. Suddenly she was dis- 
covered by an old lady who had come on 
board at Liverpool. 

“Eh, my dear,” cried the old lady, em- 
bracing her through the fence, “is it you? 
Is it really you? I was just looking for 
you. Never mind, then, it'll be all right,— 
they only want to see that you've got your 
ticket, and a bit of fuss like that. Only,” 
she went on in a low voice, “it’s been 
awful rough, and I’ve been sick all night!” 

Diving below, we found the air consider- 
ably purer than when we got up, the ports 
having all been thrown open; and we fell 
to on some capital rolls and butter that 
were just being distributed. In a few 
minutes a still more savoury odour filled 
the compartment, and, holding out our 
plates, we each received a moderate help- 
ing of very good Irish stew. Most of our 
shipmates also held out their bowls for what 
passed by the name of coffee; only, as the 
making of good coffee is an art known to 
few English cooks either on land or sea, 
my friend and I kept our bowls dry till 
breakfast was over. Then we opened a 
private tin containing a mixture of con- 
densed milk and coffee, and made a very 
palatable morning beverage at the hot- 
water tap. 

We were steaming out now to the open 
sea, and the open sea was in a disturbed 
and disturbing condition. Many of the 
passengers were already in a state of col- 
lapse, and lay motionless on the deck, 
huddled up in shawls and overcoats and 
reclining on each other's shoulders. Others, 
not quite so far gone, but sobered by 
internal premonitions, sat like a row of 
whipped schoolboys on a seat that ran 
about half-way along the back of our 
promenade. An old Irishman and an 
elderly Scotswoman, the precarious tenants 
of an iron doorstep, made room for me to sit 
down between them. The old man was 
not inclined to be very conversational, but 
I gathered that his mood was caused rather 
by disappointment than by sea-sickness. 
He had been home—to the old home in the 
west of Ireland which he had left for 
America when a boy. “ Everything's 
changed,” said he, “everything! The 
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farms are gone out of cultivation, 
nothing is growing there but bush 
rushes. I never want to see the 
Country again.” The Scotswoman was 
downcast for another reason. She, too, 
had left the Old Country many years before, 
but as a married woman, and she had left 
a young daughter behind her in service. 
«And now she’s married and got me to 
promise to come and see my grandchildren. 
Well, I’m glad I did. Aberdeen’s a gran’ 
place now, and Maggie and her man were 
very kind. But, would you believe it, my 
box, with a bunch of heather in it, and 
beautiful photographs, let alone clothes and 
that, is clean gone! The company says it 
must have gone 
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fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 
Very soon I left my chirpy young friend to 
breast the breeze alone, and sought my 
doorstep. As a most woe-begone damsel 
had now taken my place—receiving without 
a vestige of interest the confidences of the 
boxless Aberdonian—I passed on to the 
stern. The dais formed by the hatch was 
already occupied by as many forlorn and 
limp human beings as its surface could 
accommodate, but [ spied a spare anchor 
in a dark corner beside the potato-store- 
house, and on that cold seat I was glad to 
rest till one of the hatch folk grew so sick 
that she fled to her berth below. The 
nook that I then secured was comfortable 

enough (for a 





on to Manchester 
or London or 
somewhere, and 
they'll be sure to 
send it on by the 
next boat. But 
do you think they 
will? Will I ever 
see it again, will 
I really?” I 
tried to prophesy 
smooth things 








steerage passen- 
ger), as the bodies 
of my neighbours, 
two Danish 
brothers, afforded 
both support 
and warmth. A 
drizzle of small 
black cinders de- 
scended steadily 
upon us, but dirt 
of that sort was 








about her box, an unconsidered 
but her doubts trifle with 
and fears were weightier internal 
too strong. “ It’s matters absorbing 
quite spoilt my my attention. 
trip,’’ she About twelve 
mourned. or one o’clock— 
Presently up I did not take 
vame my friend enough interest 
the hobble-de- in life to look at 
hoy, brisk and YOUNKERS FROM YONKERS my watch -— a 
chirpy as ever. bugle sounded. 


“Come along and take a walk,” said he, 
stopping opposite our doorstep. “It'll do 
you a world of good,” he added encourag- 
ingly, observing the pathetic deprecation of 
my expression. We ambled up and down 
for a few minutes, but a great part of our 
promenade had been narrowed down to a 
mere slip, where we could only walk Indian 
file, a wire fence having been put up to 
keep the eyes and the tobacco-smoke of the 
common herd from penetrating the first- 
class passengers’ state-rooms. The rest of 
the deck was encumbered, as I have said, 
by people who lay as still and pale as if 
they were dead—and perhaps wished they 
were. I did not grumble at the obstruction, 
as some hardy pace-makers did; for “a 


That was to call the first-class passengers 
to lunch. Then a gong went: the hateful 
bang-bang-bang that gives the healthiest a 
headache and is torture to the sick. That 
was to call the second-class passengers to 
dinner. Then a bell rang. That was for 
us: “Come down and eat if you dare’ was 
the way it sounded in most of our ears. 

My old Irishman wandered aft a few 
minutes later. Spying me, he stopped. 

“Going down ?” 

“Tt’s no use,” I 
eat.” 

“Not ship’s victuals, I guess; but you 
come along o’ me, and we'll do better ’n 
that.” 

I struggled to my feet and went with him 
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moaned, “I couldn't 
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along the deck. “ Ye don’t seem to be one 
o’ the hard-up kind,” he said. ‘“ Well, you 
give the steward five dollars, and he’ll put 
ye on a special table, with reg’lar first-class 
saloon victuals. Five dollars the whole 
trip, or 25 cents per meal, that’s the tariff. 
Ye see, the stewards get the leavings of the 
saloon, and I guess a little to boot if they 
make friends with the cooks.” 

I explained that I was not relying on 
ship’s victuals to get me over the Atlantic, 
only I did not think the daintiest of 
delicacies could tempt me to eat just then. 
However, I would try. 

The narrow approach to the mouth of our 
dungeon was not alluring at the healthiest 
of times, and now it seemed absolutely 
repulsive. When I] had staggered through 
its windings and came to the narrow door, 
I thought I should have seen the inscrip- 
tion, “All hope abandon, ye who enter 
here!” The words were quivering in my 
heart, at any rate, as I stepped gingerly in, 
and as I descended through the thickening 
air my nostrils warned me, more and more 
emphatically at every step, to turn and fly. 
Was it bravery or was it pride that dragged 
me on? No matter which; on I went to 
the very bottom. The atmosphere—I can- 
not callit air—was laden with deadly odours; 
half-a-dozen men, with stomachs surely of 
iron and nerves of brass, were sitting at 
table and munching away at something —I 
did not care to see what it was. I hastened 
to my berth and began with trembling 
hands—trembling for fear I should have 
to turn and fly incontinently—to unpack 
my basket. Two little younkers from 
Yonkers, whose father had taken them over 
to see his old English home, were smacking 
their lips over a heap of turkey-bones in the 
berth below. 

“ Have you joined the stewards’ mess ?” 
I asked. 

“No,” said the man from Yonkers, “ but 
a fireman gave me these for a bottle of beer. 
They’re not allowed to get beer on board 
ship.” 

By this time I had filled my pockets with 
fruit and biscuits, and up I climbed, in an 
agony of dread lest I should be “taken” 
before I could reach the top. Oh, the 
blessed air when at last I tottered out on 
deck! How clean and fresh it was! I 


dropped into my nook on the cinder-gritty 

hatch, and, after resting a little from my 

adventure, began to feed myself with small 

morsels, as one feeds a half-drowned bird. 
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“ Hullo!” cried the hobble-de-hoy, heav- 
ing into sight with a cigarette in his mouth, 
and stopping in front of me with his hands 
in his poekets. “Hullo! having a bite, 
eh?” He seemed to be getting chirpier 
and chirpier; perhaps it was that I was 
sinking into a state farther and farther 
from chirpiness. 

“Yes, but it was all I could do to go 
below for it.” 

* Wish you'd told me. I'd ha’ brought 
anything up for you. Looked for you, but 
couldn’t see you. Thought p’r'aps you'd 
turnedin. Nevermind. Have a cigarette ? 
No. Well, I dare say it wouldn’t be quite 
the thing for you, but I never saw the time 
when I couldn’t take a whiff. By the way, 
you should ha’ been along there when I 
offered one to a fireman. Turned up his 
black nose and said, ‘I don’t call that a 
smoke, but I don’t mind eating one!’ and 
he did!” 

I think I smiled, but it was poor smiling, 
and after keeping up an entirely one-sided 
conversation for a few minutes, the hobble- 
de-hoy departed with a “So-long, see you 
again.” When supper-time came, neither 
bell nor Irishman nor hobble-de-hoy could 
provoke me to take the slightest interest in 
the event of the hour. I sat in a semi- 
torpid state on that after-hatch till ‘nine 
o'clock. Then, having fallen to the lowest 
depth of drowsiness, I thought that if I could 
only reach my berth I should go right off 
and sleep till the morrow without so much 
as dreaming of the smells and the cock- 
roaches. The first part of this programme 
came off all right: I reached my berth, 
slipped swiftly into a horizontal position 
without even taking off my boots, and be- 
came blessedly unconscious on the spot. 
But about two o’clock the restlessness of 
my fellow-sleepers, and the glare of the 
lights, and the accumulating odours of the 
night found their way into my brain, and I 
was broad awake. To stay down there was 
beyond the power of my will. I was irre- 
sistibly driven up to the deck. I remember 
passing through a grimy group of firemen, 
just up from their turn at the furnaces, and 
loafing about under the dim lights of the 
winding iron alley. Then I felt myself 
sinking in a sickly faint, clutched an iron 
rail, and knew no more till four strong dirty 
arms were lifting me from the deck, and 
laying me along the wooden ledge that we 
used in the day-time as a seat. 

I murmured my gratitude: no woman 














could have handled me more gently than 
those firemen, who may have been violently 
and blasphemously drunk two days before. 

“How d’ye feel now?” asked one of 
them. 

« All right, thanks. 
I can lie here.” 

“Yes, sure, ye’d better lie there than go 
below; but ye'll be catching yer death o’ 
cold.” 

“Would you mind fetching my rug? 
My berth is No. ~ 

“ Durstn’t do it; we’re not allowed down 
there.” 

The laws of 
the Medes and 
Persians are 
strictly en- 
forced on an 
* Atlantic liner, 
so I said no 
more, but 
struggled to 
my feet and 
went below 
myself. When 
I came up a 
minute later 
with my rug 
and a blanket, 
I nearly 
fainted again, 


All right as long as 














but the fire- 
men were 
close to me 


this time, and 
they held me 
up and half 
carried me 
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along the deck fy uct 
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ing from the 

engine-room could be felt. There they 
tucked me in on the bench with a double 
fold of blanket under my head and the rug 
enveloping my feet; and there I lay and 
dozed, with real air to breathe, and the warm 
iron at my back, till the decks were washed 
at dawn. Then I took refuge on the hatch. 
About eight o'clock it occurred to me that in 
my pocket was a particularly cordial letter 
from a director of the company commend- 
ing me to the Chief Engineer. The Chief 
Engineer was a little astonished to receive 
a visit from a steerage passenger, but he 
smiled comprehendingly when I explained 
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matters: he had heard of journalists doing 
queer things before. As I lay on the sofa 
in his roomy cabin, talking “shop,” the 
Doctor came in. He, too, was astonished. 
I put on as brave a face as I could; but 
after dosing me with an effervescing draught 
of bromide and caffein he went off and 
without my knowledge told the Purser. The 
Purser promptly made up his mind that I 
should be a steerage passenger no longer if 
he could help it; and when he arrived it 
was my turn to beastonished. It appeared 
that one of the second-class passengers had 
failed to arrive 
before the 
ship sailed, 
and now his 
berth was 
being made 
ready for me. 

Well, I had 
had my new 
experience; 
and it is not 
virtuous to 
prevent other 
men from 
exercising the 
virtue of 
hospitality. 
From that 
time forward 
I fed and slept 
in the mild 
luxury of the 
second - class. 
[I still saw 
much of my 
old friends, for 
. | whom there 
was no pro- 
motion, no 
discovery of 
vacant berths. 
I saw the prostrate forms beginning to live 
again, raising themselves one by one from 
the deck, taking a renewed interest in the 
things of this world. I saw them sitting 
boldly up and sunning themselves on the 
hatch, where they had lately huddled in 
the torpor of despair. I saw groups of 
cheerful damsels busy knitting, or reading 
to each other from tattered Swedish book- 
lets, or singing together their songs of 
Scandinavia. I saw the lads and lasses 
dancing in the evening by lamplight, a 
“mouth organ ” with bell attachment setting 
the time, if not the tune, while a couple of 
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women sat in a corner investigating each 
other’s hair, after the manner of monkeys 
in the Zoo. I saw even the mothers 
coming up from the depths—oh, the misery 
of motherhood at sea !—and dozing on deck 
with babies in their arms. I renewed my 
acquaintance with the two bright little 
younkers from Yonkers, with the dis- 
appointed Irishman, with the boxless lady 
from Aberdeen awa’, with the Danish 
brothers, with 

Yes, here was my friend and mentor, the 
hobble-de-hoy. I was walking along our 
old promenade when I met him. 

“ Hullo!” said he, “where in thunder 
have you been? I hunted for you high and 
low, and thought p’r’aps you'd dropped over- 
board; only when I looked in your berth 
I saw it was empty, and guessed you 
wouldn't take your traps down-to Davy 
Jones with you.” 

I explained that I had found a spare 
berth in the second cabin. 

“My, but you’re a lucky beggar,” said 
he. There was no envy in his nature, 
however, and he received with genuine 
gratjtude the basket of eatables, for which I 
had now no legitimate use. 

I only went down into our bear-pit once 
more, and that was as a visitor, accompany- 
ing the Doctor on one of his daily tours of 
inspection round the ship. We were by that 
time three-quarters of the way across. The 
sea Was smooth, and as we had burnt up two 
thousand tons of coal the ship was three 
feet higher out of the water than when we 
started. Accordingly all the port-holes were 
open not only in our compartment, but in 
that below, and a beautiful breeze was 
blowing in with every round shaft of sun- 
light. The last invalid was out on deck, 
and the only patients the Doctor had on 
his list were a couple of bronchitis cases in 
the hospital, away aft. 

As we drew nearer land the Doctor had 
to make a particular inspection of the 1200 
steerage folk to find out whether they had 
been vaccinated. Of those who had not, 
most allowed him to rectify the omission 








without any fuss. A few objected. ‘“ Well,” 
said he, “‘ you can do as you like; but if I 
can’t certify that you have been vaccinated, 
the New York officials will keep you in 
quarantine for ten days before you can 
land. Come, now—it’s pure calf lymph— 
you had better let me scratch your arm.” 
And they did. 

We second-class passengers were not 
questioned about our arms, but we had to 
pass an examination about our trunks. We 
had to fill up a paper showing how many 
packages we had on board, what were their 
contents, and (if we were residents of the 
United States) what price we had paid for 
every article we had purchased abroad: for 
Uncle Sam is a shopkeeper like John Bull, 
and tries by monstrous tariffs to keep his 
children from patronising his European 
rivals. 

Did I say “ We second-class passengers ” ? 
I was soon reminded that I was only one 
of them de facto, not de jure. In the eyes 
of the law I was “steerage ”’ still, as the 
red labels on my luggage plainly advertised, 
and when we arrived at the wharf in New 
York it appeared that I should have to be 
herded with the rest into an emigrant shed, 
there to satisfy Uncle Sam’s minions of the 
truth of my statement that I was neither 
polygamous, nor illiterate, nor deformed, 
nor poor, nor guilty of any other European 
crime. I had heard curious stories of the 
questions put to emigrants in Uncle Sam’s 
entrance hall, and of the extraordinary 
answers given by Europeans, some of whom 
are under an impression that the President 
of their new country is either George 
Washington or Julius Cesar. I believed I 
could pass—possibly with honours,—but I 
wanted to avoid any delay in landing, and 
on the Purser’s intercession and explanation 
the chief Immigrant Inspector was kind 
enough to give me a certificate declaring to 
all and sundry that I had been discharged 
by him as qualified to enter the great 
Republic. So I said good-bye to the hospit- 
able Alphabeta, and became once more a 
wanderer on dry land. 

0. N. E. 
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- An Indian Welcome Home 


BY DR. JOSIAH OLDFIELD 


a good deal about India, and I 
suppose most Englishmen have a 
similar opinion of their own knowledge. 

It is, however, when you sit down and 
ask yourself some Saturday night or Sun- 
day morning, “ What are the mass of people 
in India actually doing at this present 
moment?” that you appreciate the fact 
that the real life and habits of our fellow- 
subjects of the Indian Empire are practi- 
cally unknown to us. 

In a general sort of way I had an idea 
that the Indian people were very effusive in 
their welcome, and I thought I knew that 
lights and flowers and music and fireworks 
formed a large part of all public functions, 
but when the opportunity came to me to 
visit India in the company of a returning 
officer of State, I had no real idea of what 
sort of a welcome he would receive. 

I should like to recount, therefore, quite 
simply, but in some detail, the incidents of 
our journey, as I know of no book nor of 
any article that I have ever read in England 
which covered this phase of Indian life. 

By chance it happened that the State 
Secretary to one of the native States, 
coming to England for his health, was 
recommended to consult me. I was as 
much interested in the gentleman himself 
as in the professional side of our acquaint- 
ance, and his visits to me in Harley Street 
were often much extended, owing to our 
discussions upon the many problems of 
Indian life and Indian needs. Just at the 
time of his return I was commissioned 
to pay a professional visit to India, and 
I seized the opportunity to travel with my 
friend. 

Landing at Bombay we found that several 
friends had travelled down the five hundred 
miles to meet him, and these, joined to his 
friends at Bombay, formed a little white- 
robed, scarlet-and-gold turbaned crowd 
awaiting his arrival at the harbour. 

Most of them had bouquets or flower 
necklaces, and with their eager haste to be 
first, he was half-smothered with the chains 
of flowers piled round his neck, and with the 
nosegays pressed into his hands. 

Taking each one and smelling it, and 


\ \ THEN I left England I thought I knew 


giving a smiling word in reply, he passed 
it to his servant and received a fresh one. 

The necklaces were chiefly of jasmine and 
stephanotis flowers, and were overpowering 
in their aroma. The bouquets were of 
roses, lilies, jasmine, and many another 
flower of brilliant hue, such as I had never 
seen before. 

The people touched his knees and his 
hands, and placed their own hands together 
for a moment in the attitude of suppliant 
prayer, as a salutation of reverential affection 
—and then we entered our carriage and 
drove rapidly to the hotel. 

In the evening at nine p.m. we entered 
our sleeping-car for our twenty-four hours’ 
journey to the north, and by the next 
morning were half-way home. 

By mid-day we had reached neighbouring 
States where he was known, and thence 
onward in increasing numbers, friends came 
to each station where we stopped to say 
“how-do,” and “ welcome home!" 

But how did they do it is the interesting 

part. 
There were no ruffians in the rear intent 
upon horseplay, there was no hustling crowd 
pushing and shoving its way by the force of 
elbows, such as we are accustomed to in 
England. There was no shouting, and no 
cheers or “hurras”’ went up as the train 
came in. 

It was simply a little crowd of twenty 
to thirty men of position—landowners or 
merchants, or personal friends; and then 
behind and some distance back, a further 
eager crowd of peasants and other people 
who were curious to see. 

As the train stopped, my friend and I 
got out, and there were the same little gentle 
salutations from young and old—some more 
effusive and cringing, and some more affec- 
tionate and fraternal—then the dainty little 
handing of bouquets and putting on of sweet- 
scented necklaces, and the showering of 
rose-leaves and little flowers over his head. 

I too came in for a few of these marks of 
affection, but as my solar hat was very 
large the necklaces generally were not big 
enough to go over it, and they remained 
round it as beautiful white puggarees until 
I entered the carriage again. 
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At the first station milk was brought and 
handed round to us as we stood upon the 
platform. There was no refreshment-room 
bar, or anything of that sort, so that the 
milk had been prepared at one of their 
own houses and put into a metal pot, and 
covered over and enclosed in a loose cloth 
bag, and brought with all the metal cups 
and saucers in one of their carriages. It 
was poured out of a pewter amphora into 
pewter cups and saucers. 

I hailed it most delightedly, as I was very 
thirsty, and the water we had with us was 
become a little tepid. But when I tasted it 
I was sorry. It was hot, and sweet, and 
spiced | 

The milk used is either cows’ or buffaloes’, 
and has a very thin, skim-milky flavour, 
but it is very pleasant when freshly 
milked. 

The addition of sugar and cardamoms, 
however, quite spoiled it to my taste, 
though all the others seemed to enjoy it 
thoroughly. 

At the next station they had provided 
tea, and this was handed round in exactly 
the same way. It was what we should 
call in England “ husband’s tea,”’ but it was 
most refreshing. 

At another station we had to wait an 
hour, and we were invited up to the house 
of a neighbouring magnate. 

But how comfortless their houses struck 
me. No lady to receive or welcome you. 
No cosy room to sit down in. No sense of 
coolness or rest. 

The verandah opened directly into the 
hall, which was the reception-room too, 
and there we all sat with open doorways 
on every side but one—perched up about 
three feet from the surrounding burnt-up 
waste land which did duty as garden (!), 
and in a way exposed to everybody who 
passed within fifty yards of us. 

And this was home! Here we were 
regaled with ice cream and iced lemonade. 
How delightful the names sound, but how 
different the reality from what we know in 
England by the same terms. 

I must add here that at nearly every 
station refreshments were followed by 
spices, and where no other refreshments 
were presented spices were always handed 
round to eat! 

Spices here take the place of afternoon 
tea, and instead of a pleasant hostess press- 
ing upon you a cup of tea and a little roll 
of bread-and-butter or cake, you have a 
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genial, kindly-faced gentleman in flowing 
white robes and a turban of many hues 
handing you a silver tray or a silver “snuff- 
box,” containing aniseed, cloves, cardamoms, 
coriander, and cut-up betel-nut, each in its 
own separate compartment. 

At the next station the most distinguished 
of the visitors poured out from the ever- 
present brass or pewter pot, a pewter cup- 
ful of some muddy-looking liquid which he 
handed to me with the words, “ Will you 
take water ?” 

Memories of the warnings that are 
always issued against the rash drinking of 
strange waters came over me, and I looked 
at the stuff which was so unlike what I 
had been taught from childhood to call 
“ water,” and I hesitated, and asked him, 
“Ts this water?” 

“Yes. Water, water,” he replied a little 
testily. 

“But why does it look so funny?” I 
asked. 

His English was limited, and the time of 
a train in a small station is but short, so he 
replied nothing, but went on pouring out 
more cups and passing them round. 

“T mustn’t hurt his feelings,” I thought, 
and thereupon promptly began to drink—it 
was water indeed, but sweetened and spiced 
with cardamoms! 

At another station plain fresh buffaloes’ 
milk was handed round, as it was then the 
time of milking, and this was delicious. 

I then learned that whereas they drink 
milk plain when it is quite fresh, they 
always boil it and add sugar and cardamoms 
if they are going to keep it for some hours, 
as otherwise the great heat rapidly spoils it. 

At the last station before sunset it was 
coffee which followed the flowers and the 
caresses, and thenceforward only spices, as 
it is not the custom to offer drinks after 
sunset. 

As I saw this gentle, graceful, and affec- 
tionate people full of kindly joy and wel- 
come at seeing a beloved face back again, 
and when I remembered that they were all 
men—from twenty to fifty,—and when I 
thought of the Western “drinks after 
sunset,” and the round of the “ For he’s a 
jolly good fellow” type, I felt that herein 
the East was in a higher civilisation than 
the West. 

The spices varied somewhat. At one 
station I ate a few dried coffee berries! At 
another the betel leaf, with a little lime and 
powdered catechu rolled up in it, which 
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makes the mouth all red and causes a free 
salivation. At another a few bits of chopped 
almonds and cinnamon peel, but in every 
case, I think, the cloves and cardamoms and 
chopped betel-nut were present. 

Generally at the stations these things 
were handed round on little trays about the 
size of a saucer, with a tablespoonful of 
each thing placed in little heaps all round. 

You took up a few cloves and cardamoms 
and betel, or whatever you liked, with your 
fingers, and put them in your mouth and 
then chewed away ! 

As the guard’s whistle went we got in 
again, and as we glided out of the station 
there was a renewal of the hands put up in 
the position of prayer, and a few more 
flower-buds thrown into the carriage, and 
we settled down for another half-hour. 

We might almost have been taken for a 
wedding party, we were all so dressed in 
white, and our corridor carriage was getting 
so full of white flowers ! 

It must not be supposed that the stations 
were at all like big English stations. 

They were all likecountry wayside stations. 
Just a platform and the booking-offices, 
etc., and a row of white pales to keep out 
the public, and a little station garden and 
a few trees, and sometimes a well, and 
always the hot sun blazing down out of 
a cloudless sky and one or two people 
walking along the train with an earthen 
vessel upon their heads, calling out “ pani, 
pani,” 7.¢. “ water, water,” and generally 
one carried “ Brahmin-ya pani,” 7. e. water 
which even a Brahmin could drink, and 
the thirsty people held out their little metal 
cups and received a fill. 

When we reached the boundary of the 
State to which he belonged, my friend was 
met by several State officials who travelled 
the remainder of the journey with us, and 
at each station afterwards the local police 
were paraded on the platform, looking very 
funny in their semi-“ bobby” dress and 
black-bronze faces ! . 

At the terminus the station was crowded, 
and the gentle crush was great of people 
wanting to say “ how do” and place neck- 
laces of flowers and bouquets upon their 
friend. 

The prime minister, and the chief rev- 
enue officer, and the chief medical officer, 
and the chief justice, and the inspector of 
the police, and the inspector of education 
were all here, and many another high-titled 
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dignitary besides; and it was some time 
before salutations were over and the pranc- 
ing horses drew away the victorias, one 
after the other, through the white-robed 
crowd of upturned faces. 

What struck me most was the entire 
absence of either shouting or jostling. 
There were no cheers, there was no rvsh, 
but there was a sea of turban-crowned faces 
with brilliant, inquisitive eyes, and as soon 
as all the carriages were gone the crowd 
melted away with the magic silence of the 
Assyrian folding his wings ! 

One does not take a journey of this sort 
without noting two other important points 
—first, that India is a disarmed people. 
There are no soldiery outside the British 
and British-Indian army, and no volunteers ! 
No native may possess a gun or a revolver 
without having a special licence—and this 
is most grudgingly given,—so that from the 
moment I landed in Bombay up to this 
day—a week later—I have not seen a 
single firearm of any description, though I 
have travelled over five hundred miles and 
seen thousands of people ! 

The second thing is one which every 
observer has noted, but none the less is one 
which we hardly ever quite realise in 
England, namely, the entire absence of 
women in all public functions. 

When I take up a photograph of any 
English gathering—whether social, political, 
or what not—I find that the whole scene 
is made brilliant by the presence and the 
pose of women; but in India the crowd 
is a crowd of men, the group is a group of 
men, the gathering is one exclusively of 
men ! 

Women are in the land, indeed, in their 
thousands, but they are either of the lower 
classes and are the field toilers by day and 
the household drudges by night, or they 
are of the upper classes and live a veiled 
and unseen life, and for all public purposes 
they are as if they were not! They never 
join in any crowds! 

For those who are tired of the weary 
round of society life I can recommend no 
more striking change than a visit to India, 
and those who go will, in one week, learn 
more of Arcadian simplicity, and the pretty 
customs that they have read of in their 
Virgil, than they could otherwise dream 
about in half a lifetime ! 

And India is only a fortnight from 
London ! 
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BY AN ACTIVE JOURNALIST 


1l.—Reminiscences of some Interviews 


HE first interview which a journalist 
does has a special place in his memory 
ever afterwards. I remember Mr. E. 
T. Cook saying how when he joined the staff 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, Mr. Stead startled 
him by saying very quietly, “I want you to 
go and interview the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.” Mr. Cook had never interviewed any 
one in his life before, so that his trepidation 
may be imagined. But as journalists have 
to proceed on the principle of 


‘*Their’s not to make reply, 
Their’s not to reason why, 
Their's but to do and die,” 


of course he set out for Lambeth Palace, 
and a most excellent interview was the 
result of his first effort in this direction. 

I shall not easily forget my first interview. 
It was with the late Hon. David Dudley 
Field, one of America’s greatest jurists. I 
wrote for an appointment with him, and 
received a reply saying that he would be 
pleased to see me at his temporary home 
at Harrow at 9.30 in the morning. As I 
was then living in the far north of London, 
this early hour necessitated my rising at 
six o’clock in the morning, and even then, 
owing to the unfortunate railway arrange- 
ments, I only reached Mr. Field’s house at 
half-past nine precisely by dint of running 
as fast as I could all the way from the 
station. The race was uphill work, too,— 
like many a task in journalism and else- 
where,—and by the time I reached the door 
I was quite out of breath. In about five 
minutes’ time the servant led me into a 
fine room where sat one of the handsomest 
old gentlemen I had ever seen. He was 
considerably over eighty, with snow-white 
hair, the pink complexion of a boy, and the 
alert agility of a young man. Putting aside 
his Times, Mr. Field placed himself com- 
pletely at my services, and no one of the 
many personages I have interviewed since 
gave me so pithily and succinctly his views 
as this venerable octogenarian. He came 
of a distinguished family of Fields, and had 
for many years been considered one of the 





highest living authorities on the Laws of 
Nations. 

In my experience, lawyers have always 
proved uncommonly good subjects for 
interviews. The circumstances under which 
I interviewed Mr. Charles Mathews, K.C., 
Senior Counsel to the Treasury, were par- 
ticularly memorable. About eleven o'clock 
one morning the London evening papers 
(which begin to make their appearance about 
10 a.m. each day !) announced the death of 
Mr. Montagu Williams, the famous barrister, 
whose brief tenure of the magisterial office 
kad been distinguished by so many practical 
and kindly deeds. Immediately I suggested 
to my editor that I should go and interview 
Mr. C. W. Mathews, who was known as the 
most intimate friend of Montagu Williams, 
and ask him for some reminiscences. By 
half-past eleven I was at the chambers of 
Mr. Mathews, but found he was engaged 
in an important case at the Old Bailey. 
“He might be there for two hours,” was 
the clerk’s not very comforting message. I 
decided to wait, however, and about two 
o’clock heard the hasty step of Mr. Mathews 
on the stairs. Soon I was in the large 
room where he has done so much prepara- 
tion for his brilliant successes at the Bar. 
When I told him the reason for my errand 
he was profoundly shocked, for he had not 
heard the news of his friend’s death. It 
was some minutes before he could master 
his emotion sufficiently to speak, and I 
never felt so de trop as while this tender- 
hearted man wept in silence. By and by, 
however, he delivered himself of a beautiful 
eulogy of Montagu Williams, containing 
several very interesting stories of his career. 
One of my treasured possessions is an 
autograph portmit of Mr. Mathews sent 
me as an acknowledgment of what he was 
pleased to call the perfect accuracy with 
which I had given the substance of our 
conversation that sad morning. 

My conversation with Mr. Gladstone was 
naturally a great event. Mr. Gladstone 
always protested that he never would grant 
an interview to newspaper men if he knew 
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it. Although he was constantly approached 
by journalists, I believe he adhered to this 
rule throughout his career. Lord Beacons- 
field had a similar aversion to the new 
methods of journalism which were begin- 
ning to make their appearance just before 
his death, and he is said to have given this 
advice to his private secretary, who is now 
Lord Rowton: “Never be interviewed: 
never explain what you mean.” Well, my 
visit to Mr. Gladstone took place at a 
time when Liberalism was on the top of the 
wave, and the great statesman was in the 
highest possible spirits. He was spending 
a week-end in the beautiful country-house 
of a political friend. Several eminent 
guests had been invited to meet Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone, and a very interesting 
house-party it was. When I arrived, Mr. 
Gladstone was having a nap, and I had 
time to see several of the art treasures of 
the house in company with its owners. 
There were original paintings by members 
of the Royal family, who had left these 
mementoes of their visits ; splendid pictures 
by G. F. Watts, who had himself been 
recently a guest; and a large number of 
exceedingly rare volumes which had been a 
special delight to Mr. Gladstone. Indeed, 
I heard that he could hardly be dragged 
away from the library even for meals, so 
fascinated had he been by these literary 
possessions. 

When at last I was ushered into the 
drawing-room, where the Grand Old Man 
was standing near the fire-place engaged in 
animated conversation with Mr. George 
W. E. Russell, I thought I had never seen 
Mr. Gladstone to better advantage. He was 
simply charming, and communicated his 
happiness to everybody else as he poured 
forth a stream of reminiscences of his early 
days. His conversation; as usual, covered 
a marvellous area that afternoon, and as 
topic after topic was suggested, Mr. Glad- 
stone said something interesting about each. 
In one matter only did he profess ignorance, 
and that was all the more peculiar because 
it related to land, on which as a politician 
he might have been expected to be quite au 
fait. Something had been said by one of 
the company about allotments, and it was 
casually mentioned that eleven poles had 
been allotted to each person under a certain 
scheme. Immediately Mr. Gladstone turned 
round and asked, “ Pray, how much is eleven 
poles?” It was explained that an acre 
contains one hundred and sixty poles. The 
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conversation next turned to the all-import- 
ant question of clothes—I do not recollect 
how it took this line, but on it as on the 
other matters Mr. Gladstone had plenty to 
say which was worth hearing. “ When I 
was a young man,” he said, “clothes were 
much dearer, and yet the cloth was not 
nearly so good as at the present day. Why, 
after six months’ wear the edges of the cloth 
turned quite white, and if we wanted a 
really good suit of clothes—that is, at a 
first-class tailor’s—we had to purchase 
what was termed ‘Saxony’ cloth. It was 
the same with linen, which is now much 
cheaper than it was.” 

I could fill another page with recollections 
of this interview with Mr. Gladstone, for all 
he said and did was interesting. The last 
view I had of him that sunny afternoon was 
of him laughing heartily, while he held in 
his hand a cup of tea and recalled an amus- 
ing incident to Mr. Frederic Harrison, the 
historian. His white hair gleamed, the 
much-wrinkled face irradiated merriment, 
and he looked the personification of a man 
who had not a single care or responsibility, 
instead of being, as he then was, the busiest 
statesman of the day. 

Three of my pleasantest interviews have 
been with ambassadors, who have the credit 
of being the most affable and the most 
reticent of men. I have special reason for 
remembering one of these visits, for it 
proved to me that punctuality has its 
dangers. I have always tried to keep my 
appointments punctually to the minute, and 
it was this “ failing’ on my part which gave 
me once a good deal of pain. I had an 
interview with an ambassador who lived in 
Eaton Square at eleven o’clock one morn- 
ing. I arrived in the Square about ten 
minutes too early, so decided to walk twice 
round the Square in order to exhaust the 
time. On my second round a fly settled in 
one of my eyes, and despite all my efforts 
would not be dislodged. It gave me much 
pain, and every minute the eye was becom- 
ing more inflamed. Any one in a similar 
plight knows how such an incident abso- 
lutely absorbs one’s attention, until the 
offending substance is removed. I had to 
ring the door-bell of the ambassador’s house, 
covering the inflamed eye with one hand; I 
had to make my bow to the eminent man 
with the same tiresome protection ; and all 
through a long conversation on most im- 
portant topics respecting two countries, I 
was handicapped by the increasing pain and 
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discomfort of my eye. His Excellency was 
distressed by my obvious misery, and soon 
interviewer and interviewed were standing 
close to one another while the kindly 
ambassador tried to remove the fly. His 
efforts were not wholly successful, but I 
appréciated his thoughtfulness. When I 
sent him a proof of our conversation, which 
took place under such trying conditions, he 
was good enough to express himself most 
warmly as to the accuracy with which I had 
recalled his ipsissima verba. Some time 
afterwards he embarrassed me at a public 
assembly by stepping across the room and 
asking me if my eye was quite well. I say 
“embarrassed me,” because every one’s 
attention was diverted towards my humble 
person by this action on the part of the 
polite ambassador. 

In the course of my work I have had to 
interview celebrities of all kinds, and I think 
I can truly say that the higher in rank they 
are, the more pleasant they have been to me. 
I remember being sent at very short notice 
to interview the Duke of Neweastle at his 
magnificent seat, Clumber Palace, situated 
in the district known familiarly as the 
‘“ Dukeries,” because it includes the estates 
of the Dukes of Portland and Newcastle 
and another nobleman’s property. I was 
spending my holiday in Yorkshire when my 
editor wired for me to undertake this errand. 
The appointment was fixed for eleveno’clock, 
and the trains across country from the heart 
of Yorkshire to the middle of Nottingham- 
shire were most inconvenient. It was soon 
after five o’clock on a cold morning that I 
set forth, and when I left the train, after 
four changes, at ten o’clock, I was feeling 
as frozen as New Zealand mutton! I 
chartered a dog-cart, and was soon on my 
way to Clumber behind one of the fastest 
horses I have known. Just as we dashed 
up the lovely avenue of lime-trees, with the 
palace gleaming in the distance, I heard the 
clock sounding out the warning, and when 
the vehicle stopped at the great door it 
struck eleven precisely. The Duke is rather 
an invalid, though he takes an eager part in 
public life, being especially interested in 
ecclesiastical matters. He was a delightful 
subject for an interview, for he was as frank 
and as conversational as one could wish. 
Just at that time he was keen on the use of 
the magic-lantern in church services, and 
had made what was then quite an innova- 
tion by arranging lantern services in the 
church attached to the estate. At the first 
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service there were fifteen slides exhibited 
by oxy-hydrogen light on a sheet placed in 
front of the screen. The lantern was placed 
in thé chancel, out of sight of the congrega- 
tion. After a short address from the Duke’s 
chaplain, the picture entitled Hece Homo 
was shown. A succession of other pictures 
appropriate to Lent was afterwardsexhibited, 
and such hymns as “ Rock of Ages”’ and 
“Abide with me” were sung while this 
novel service proceeded. 

The Duke of Newcastle was one of the 
earliest of our photographic amateurs to 
take up the art with thoroughness. He 
toured through the south of England in 
a charming caravan called ‘The Bohemian,” 
and was busy with his camera whenever a 
pretty scene presented itself. “We had 
great fun now and then,” he told me, “ for 
people would mistake ‘The Bohemian’ for 
a political van or a religious agency. They 
seemed quite disappointed when they found 
we were neither the Liberal van nor the 
Salvation Army! It was, however, very 
pleasant travelling, although some parts of 
the tour were through hilly districts on the 
borders of Kent and Sussex, which made it 
rough work for the horses.” 

To meet such a lover of art and literature 
as the Duke of Newcastle is a real pleasure, 
for not seldom the famous men and women 
one has to interview know only their own 
subjects, and are rather inclined to think 
all others are unworthy of their attention. 
This is frequently the case with musicians, 
who have to concentrate their whole energies 
on their profession when they are young, 
and consequently they never seem to catch 
up with the rest of the world in general 
information. The late Colonel Mapleson, 
who had such a wide experience of singers 
and instrumentalists, came to the conclusion 
that one must regard them as children if 
one is to get along with them satisfactorily. 
I have interviewed numbers of eminent 
musicians, and I have been struck by their 
detachment from the rest of their fellow- 
beings. You talk to a prima donna, and 
you find evidence of colossal vanity which 
excludes all idea of anybody else being in 
existence. She has been so much flattered 
from childhood upwards, that at last she has 
come to a state of megalomania which is 
pathetic as well as humorous. The con- 
tinual struggle to maintain one’s position 
against new rivals tends also to develop a 
spirit of depreciation of others in many a 
musician. 
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There are delightful exceptions, of course. 
One of our prima donnas is warm in her 
praise of a new soprano, and said once to 
me, “I wonder the public still want to hear 
me when they can hear Miss ——” (naming 
a new star in the musical firmament). 
Madame Albani is a fine type of the singer 
who is great enough to be generous. She 
knows all about the coming singers, and 
often does them a good turn by giving them 
her valuable assistance and encouragement. 
By the way, singers do not always accept 
advice even from those who are best qualified 
to give it. In her youth, which seems pe- 
rennial, Adelina Patti was singing at a private 
party, and at the conclusion she was ap- 
plauded tremendously. She was led up to 
a charming lady in middle life, whose name 
the young singer did not catch when she 
was introduced. After some compliments, 
the lady proceeded to give Mademoiselle 
Patti some hints as to making her singing 
even more effective. But the young artiste 
resented what she regarded as interference, 
and soon afterwards left her companion. 
On inquiring the name of the lady who had 
ventured to give her advice, she was startled 
to learn it was Jenny Lind herself ! 

I interviewed Miss Margaret Macintyre 
for the first time in her life. She had just 
made her début at the Royal English Opera 
House, and I was astonished, I recollect, at 
finding her at half-past nine in the morning 
as bright and unwearied as though she had 
not been singing for hours the previous 
evening and had only retired to rest long 
after midnight. She looked the beau ideal 
of a handsome Scots girl as she came into 
the pretty room and began chatting about 
her sudden success. There was not a word 
of pride or conceit in all she said, and she 
seemed genuinely astonished at the furore 
her singing had excited. Her speaking voice 
was almost as beautiful as when she sang, 
and it was a real treat to hear her laugh 
merrily about the incidents of her work. 
She was enthusiastic about “dear Dr. Liszt,”’ 
who had recognised her unusual powers 
when she had sung before him during his 
last visit to London. She was then only a 
student, and she had been chosen to take 
the soprano part in the Abbé’s own work, 
“ Elizabeth,” which was given as a compli- 
ment to the old composer. I remember 


Miss Macintyre told me how the students 
persuaded Liszt to sit down to the pianoforte 
and play to them, and how charmingly he 
responded to their enthusiasm. 
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Mr. Edward Lloyd, who has retired lately 
from the concert-platform to our universal 
regret, is another excellent subject for an 
interview, except for his unwillingness to 
talk about himself. While one respects 
such reticence, a journalist cannot help 
regretting it. Mr. Lloyd is a believer in 
early rising, if I may judge from his actions 
when staying in a cathedral town at the 
same hotel as myself. Every morning, 
long before breakfast, I heard him rehears- 
ing most carefully the solos in the great 
oratorios which he was to sing, and then 
he would set out for a stroll, coming back 
with a good appetite and in the brightest of 
spirits. He set a splendid example to all 
artistes by the geniality, thoroughness, 
dignity with which he performed his duties. 
Atrehearsals, which are sometimes neglected 
by singers who fancy they can do without 
them, you always found Mr. Lloyd in his 
place. All through a tedious morning he 
would look as if he enjoyed the music, and 
when his own turn came he sang as finely 
as though he had a critical audience to 
please. In fact, I do not think I ever heard 
him to such advantage as at a rehearsal 
in connection with the Leeds Festival, 
conducted by Sir Arthur Sullivan, when 
he sang “Come, Margerita, come!’ so 
splendidly that choir and orchestra, con- 
ductor and composer, tried to get an 
encore ! 

Very different was another tenor, who 
persisted in playing the piano all the time 
I was questioning him. At last my patience 
gave way, and I rose to take my departure, 
saying ironically, “ I am afraid I am inter- 
fering with your practising.” Then, and 
not till then, did the singer realise how 
discourteously he was acting towards one 
who had nothing but his best interests to 
serve. He sat down very penitently, and 
our interview was afterwards interesting 
and successful. This gentleman was ex- 
ceedingly well pleased with his own appear- 
ance, for the sole decorations of his drawing- 
room consisted of sixteen pictures of himself 
in various operatic réles ! 

I have left no room for reminiscences of 
interviews with “ prodigies,” although I have 
plenty of queer recollections of such experi- 
ences. There was a little violinist who 
made an instant success in London several 
seasons ago. Iwas impressed by his girlish 
appearance, and was not very much sur- 
prised when a year or two afterwards it was 
stated that “he” was in reality a young 
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girl! The prodigy market was at the time 
rather swamped with girl violinists, so the 
astute manager of this “ young fellow” 
thought he had a better chance by dis- 
guising “himself.” Then there was little 
Hofmann, who was wisely withdrawn for 
further tuition, and has in consequence 
become a magnificent player. And Otto 
Hegner, whom I interviewed through an 
interpreter with ludicrous mistakes on both 
sides. And Jean Gerardy, the little “’cellist,” 
whose father told me he gave the boy a bag 
of sweets for every encore he received. I 
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thought it might account for the lad’s pallor! 
And, in another line, there was Jacques 
Inaudi, the lightning calculator, who 
astounded me by the apparently unconscious 
way in which he wrote down whole rows of 
figures as totals to sums which would stagger 
a gifted mathematician. But I mustconclude 
these selections from my interviews, which 
may be taken as only a very small instal- 
ment of what a busy interviewer's life yields. 
“ Fame depends upon civility to one’s inter- 
viewer,” said a witty American, and there is 
some measure of truth in the remark. 





Gentlemen 


TOOK a horse, and happy went 
| Along the king’s highway, 
To County Joyousness; content 
Within my purse, with last year’s rent, 
Like golden guineas lay. 
Of fair illusions rich my store; 
Hope-ribbands fresh and gay, 
Deep dyed, as seas are far from shore, 
Bedecked the doublet that I wore, 
Blue on the silver-grey. 
When sudden from the thickening wood 
Sir Jealous forward rode: 
He bade me stand, and while I stood 
He courteous ‘‘ eased me of my load,” 
Bore my content away. 


*‘Perchance,” thought I, “within a while, 
Fresh days content may yield; 
On friendship’s lips can be no guile. 
Beyond the highest, roughest stile 
Lies still the largest field.” 
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I counted my illusions o’er 
And placed them near my heart; 
Then found I had some treasures more, 
And priceless fancies three or four, 
Of youth and health a part. 
When sudden from the darkest wood 
Sir Grim Misfortune rode; 
He bade me stand, and while I stood 
He courteous ‘‘eased me of my load,” 
Illusions stole away. 


“Ah well,” said I, ‘‘sure now I see 
Things in their real guise. 

T still can ride a horse, and be 

In quiet, Solitude, with thee, 
And if not gay be wise.” 

When sudden from a gloomy wood 
Rode Anger and Despair ; 

I fought them fiercely as I stood 

And made them fly, so still can wear 
Blue on the silver-grey. 

L. ANN CUNNINGTON. 
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John Austin’s Will — 


BY W. 


MONTROSE 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Joun AvstrN, an old Australian squatter, after six months’ residence in Sydney, feels himself very 
unwell. He sends for his friends Millington and Mrs. Moss, announces his intention of going back to 
Malugalala, and tells them that, with the exception of one or two legacies to his old servants, he is 


leaving them the residue of his estate to be divided equally between them. 
But his will cannot be found. 


John Austin dies. 


Some months after, 
At the sale of his furniture, his old chair, a 


picture, and a sideboard are bought by a man going to England, where they come into the hands of 
Walter Reid. The latter, through adverse circumstances, is obliged to go to the colonies, taking with 


him the chair and picture. 


A claimant to John Austin’s estates turns up in the person of an adventurer called John William 
Candler. He makes an unsuccessful attempt to get John Millington to take up his case, and then puts 
it into the hands of Henry Geeves, a lawyer who had fallen low through drink. 

Harold Crapp, for whom Mrs. Moss had agreed to keep house, goes to live at Narenita Station, by 
the invitation of its owner, who is leaving for a visit to Scotland. There he finds Alfred Greenlands, 
the manager, and his wife good neighbours and kind to Mrs. Moss. There they hear of the well-known 
‘*lady-bushrangers,” the Miss Fieldings, who went about disguised as men. 

Walter Reid, soon after his arrival in Sydney, dies, leaving his family in straitened circumstances, 


and John Austin’s chair and picture are again sold. 
at Narenita. 


His daughter goes as companion to Mrs, Greenlands 


Bob Hawke, sitting in the bush cemetery one day, discovers a tin box hidden under a stone. It 
contains some papers—one of which is John Austin (Ashcroft)’s story of his life, and another is an 


illegible copy of a will. 


At a dance, Harold Crapp meets the Miss Fieldings, and, without pretending he knew anything of 


them, expresses his abhorrence of bushranging. 


Fielding, who determines to abandon the practice. 


His words produce a deep impression on Martha 
Acting under a misapprehension, he blames Martha 


afterwards for being one of two who ‘‘ stuck up” Mr. Millington and Mr. Greenlands, Martha does not 
want to tell on her sister, and so she and Harold Crapp quarrel. 

Soon after this, Mrs. Moss receives a telegram from Millington summoning her to the court in Sydney. 
By her production of the documents found in the tin box, the claim of John William Candler is refuted. 

Sophia Fielding refuses to marry Rutter, who admits that he had told Harold Crapp, by mistake, that 
Martha Fielding had ‘‘stuck up” Millington and Greenlands. 

John Millington falls in love with Miss Reid, whom he meets while staying at the Dingles’ during 


a storm, 


Sophia Fielding persuades her sister Mary to join her, and, disguised as men, they enter upon the 
perilous and wicked career of bushrangers. They get a number of young fellows to follow ‘‘ Captain 
Sol.” Their first escapade was to relieve a poor miner of two bars of gold. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—BOB HAWKE'S STORY 


OB HAWKE was at Narenita one 
B evening having a chat with Mrs. 
Moss. He always enjoyed such 
occasions, and the Narenita folks weleomed 
him heartily. It was Sunday, and Mr. 
Moss was lying down. Mr. Crapp was 
sitting by the fire, for the day was chilly. 
Mrs. Moss had the tea-things on the table 
by her side, and the kettle was singing in 
front of the large open fire-place. 

Having shaken hands with the lady, and 
nodded to Harold Crapp, who was reading, 
Bob drew up a chair by Mrs. Moss’s side, 
and said, “I have never told you the story 
of my life, have I?” 

“ No, and I should like to hear it. All I 
have heard is that you are an orphan,” was 
the lady’s reply. 

. 7 not very much, you know, but it 


shows why I reverence Mr. Austin so 
greatly. Thirty years ago or thereabouts 
my father and mother came to Malugalala. 
I was not born then. My father was just 
a knock-about hand, and came for the 
shearing. He brought my mother, to 
whom he had been but recently married, 
with him. After the shearing they went 
on to Armidale. As they were going along 
one windy day a tree fell upon him, horse 
and all, killing them both. It was just out- 
side the town the accident occurred. My 
mother, who was riding behind on a second 
horse, saw the whole tragedy enacted there 
before her eyes, and she became raving 
mad. .They took her to the hospital. Mr. 
Austin was in Armidale at the time, and 
he called to inquire after her, and paid for 
her to be looked after. As she got better 
she clung to her benefactor to such a degree 
that he was obliged to bring her with him 
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‘*] HAVE NEVER TOLD YOU THE STORY OF MY LIFE, HAVE “keg 


to the station. Here, four months after my 
father’s death, I was born. My mother was 
always afterwards weak in mind—‘ balmy’ 
as folks say. Mr. Austin looked after me, 
and was the first to teach me the alphabet. 
When I was old enough, he sent me to 
school at Talworth. He was a good man. 
No one but God knows the kindness he did, 
unknown to anybody and in a quiet way. 
While I was at school my mother died. Mr. 
Austin brought me home and sent me with 
the drovers to Glen Innes for a change, but 
I never wished to leave him again, and 
now he is gone, poor old gentleman, I 
have no wish to leave Malugalala. It has 
been my only home, and when you get it, 
Mrs. Moss, I hope you will always let me 
stay on it. I should break my heart, I 
believe, if I had to go away.” — 


“ Have no fear, Bob. You shall manage 
it for me, when once I obtain the property. 
That I promise you,” said Mrs. Moss kindly. 

“Thank you very much. My mother is 
buried in the little cemetery yonder. Mr. 
Austin, after the funeral, took me up to the 
homestead, and was so good to me, although 
I was such a heedless, thoughtless boy, and 
not mindful of his kindness. Sometimes I 
was very disobedient, and the book-keeper, 
whom he had at the time, often urged him 
to send me away, declaring that I was an 
ungrateful brat. The old gentleman never 
heeded him. He would put his arm round 
me and say, ‘Poor old Bob! He'll come 
out right some day.’ No wonder I loved 
him, Mrs. Moss. He did all he could for 
me, and I lived at the homestead for many 
years with him. Mine is not much of a 
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life-story, is it? It’s been a very quiet one, 
but I wouldn’t have it otherwise. Do you 
ever think of the lost will, Mrs. Moss?” 

“Yes, very often, and I wonder where it 
can be. I feel sure it will turn up yet, as 
the boys say.” 

“T hope it will, and very soon. I love 
that quiet little cemetery,” continued Bob, 
“and I hope when I die I shall be buried 
there. My mother lies there, as I said. A 
tree has fallen across her grave, ard I must 
get it taken away. It is up there in the top 
corner, and I have always intended to have 
it moved. It covers two graves, my mother’s 
being one ofthem. It was blown down very 
many years ago while I was at school. An 
initial was cut on it. I fancy it was to mark 
the other grave.” 

“ An initial on it,do yousay? What was 
it?” and Harold Crapp looked up, full of 
interest. 

“Tt was G.§S. or something like that. I 
remember it was a G, because we had a boy 
at school we used to call ‘goosey,’ and I 
told him I knew where his grave was. Ah, 
now I know. It was §.G. I told him it 
was sacred to the memory of ‘ Stuffed 
Goosey,’ and it made him terribly mad. 
Poor chap, he turned out a grand fellow 
afterwards, and no goosey. He became 
premier of one of the colonies, and is now 
Sir Something,” replied Bob, turning to his 
interrogator. 

“Do you really mean there were §.G. 
carved on the tree?” asked Mr. Crapp, 
pale with excitement. 

“T am sure of it, and they were cut in 
deeply, too. I wished so much they had 
been B.H.., for, boylike, I thought they would 
last for ever. I spent best part of one after- 
noon scratching my own initials on it, but 
my wrist was not strong enough, and I did 
not cut deeper than the bark,” was the reply. 

“ What is it, Mr. Crapp? You seem to 
be quite excited,” said Mr. Moss, entering 
at that moment. 

“Sir, truth is stranger than fiction. 
Excuse me, please. I must go down to Mr. 
Greenlands’ at once,” and Harold Crapp 
rose from his seat. 

“T wonder what it can be?” remarked 
Mr. Moss, looking at the faces of the other 
two. ‘“ We seem to be in the midst of a 
mystery.” 

“] think we are surrounded by mysteries,” 
replied his wife. 

Mr. Crapp hurried down to the manager’s 
house, the remembrance of the last time he 
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went there at dark flashing through his mind, 
and a dull, aching pain filled his heart. 
“Mr. Greenlands,” he said, entering the 
dining-room, where that gentleman and his 
family were still at tea, “I have something 
to tell you.” 

“Sit down,” replied the manager kindly, 
seeing his visitor was very much agitated. 

“T have found the marked tree,’ said 
Crapp, in a state of the greatest excitement. 

“] don’t understand you,” said Mr. 
Greenlands, wondering for the moment 
what he meant. 

“The tree you were looking for. 
brother’s tree, you know.” 

“ Have you, really? You don’t mean it,” 
and a sob broke in the manager’s throat. 

“T do. It is in the Malugalala cemetery. 
It is lying on the ground there, having been 
blown down in a storm. That is why you 
never found it,” replied his visitor. 

“How do you know?” asked Alfred 
Greenlands breathlessly, hardly daring to 
believe his own ears. 

“ Bob Hawke has just told me. He is 
sure of the initials, and says the tree covers 
two graves, one of which is that of his 
mother.” 

“Oh, Syd, Syd, my boy, my boy!” and 
Mr. Greenlands hurriedly left the room, 
unable to control his emotion any longer. 

“The brothers must have been warmly 
attached to each other,” said Harold softly. 

“They were,” replied Mrs. Greenlands. 
“T shall never forget when we were first 
married and came here. My husband gave 
himself no rest. He traversed every part 
of the run, and was terribly disappointed 
when he failed to find the tree. He married 
me,” and the lady blushed prettily, “ because 
he thought I was like his beloved brother 
in looks and manner. When little Arthur 
was born I wanted him to be called Sydney, 
but Alf said, ‘No, there shall only be one 
Syd Greenlands. There can never be 
another.’ ”’ 

Presently Mr. Greenlands returned to the 
room, and the two gentlemen went up to the 
homestead, but Bob had gone. The next 
morning Mr. Greenlands went over to the 
cemetery betimes and found the prostrate 
tree, and tried to push it over unaided, but 
it was too firmly embedded in the soil, and 
a blackberry vine had thrown its tendrils 
over it. Finding he could make no im- 
pression upon the thing, he once more got 
on his horse and went in the direction of 
the house, and met Mr. Yeo coming along. 
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‘‘ THIS IS MY MOTHER’S GRAVE” 


Mr. Yeo was a quiet, taciturn man, not 
over popular in the district, but he was 
very just and upright in all his dealings. 
The chief cause of his unpopularity was 
due to the vulgar and slatternly habits of 
his wife. He had married a very inferior 
woman, who, unable to rise to the position 
her husband occupied, chose her friends 
from among the wives of the more ignorant 
and inferior selectors. With these she 


and 
Even Mrs. Fielding had found her “too 


squabbled, made it up, gossiped. 
common for anythink.” A man had far 
better remain single all his days than marry 
a woman who persistently drags him down, 
do what he will. Mrs. Yeo’s habits made 
her husband taciturn and morose. He knew 
only too well the skeleton in his closet, and 
often shuddered at her vulgarity, and that 
of her children, who seemed one and all to 
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take after her. He could not help con- 
trasting his home with those of the other 
managers in the locality, especially with 
that of the overseer of Narenita: that so 
refined and beautiful; his so dirty and 
unlovely. Originally an impulsive, warm- 
hearted man, he drew more and more into 
himself. 

He briefly responded to Mr. Greenlands’ 
salutation, and would have passed on, but 
that gentleman stopped him, saying, “I 
was coming up to see you, Yeo. I want 
you to do me a favour, a very great favour.” 
Mr. Yeo made no response. “There is a 
fallen tree in the cemetery. It has been 
lying there for some years, and I want you 
to allow me to have it turned over, and if 
needs be taken away.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I have reason to believe it 
covers my brother's grave,’”’ was the eager 
reply. 

Mr. Yeo slightly elevated his eyebrows 
and said nothing. He had not heard of 
Mr. Greenlands’ brother before. It must 
be confessed that his manner was some- 
what vulgar and irritating, but no man can 
live among vulgar surroundings without 
partaking of their character. 

“T suppose it may be moved away? 
It’s not wanted there,” said Mr. Green- 
lands. 

“T suppose it may, but you'll have to 
get your own men to do it.” 

“T never thought of asking any one else,” 
replied the suitor testily, and the two men 
rode off in different directions. ‘“ What a pig 
he is, to be sure! He seems to get worse 
and worse ; but there, poor fellow! his home 
is enough to drive any one mad,” said Alf 
Greenlands to himself as he rode on to 
question Bob Hawke about the initials. 

During the same afternoon the manager 
of Narenita repaired to the cemetery with a 
gang of men. They were trying to move it 
with levers when Bob rode up, and Mr. 
Greenlands was almost dancing with excite- 
ment. 

“Tt won’t move, sir,” said one of the men 
just as Bob came over to where they were. 

“Tt must. It shall,” yelled Mr. Green- 
lands. 

“Lop off those old boughs, and loosen 
the soil along’ the sides of the trunk; then 
it'll go,” cried Bob. 

The boughs were lopped off, and the soil 
loosened, as he advised. The levers were 
applied once more, and with a good pull 
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on them the tree rolled over. Mr. Green- 
lands threw himself on the ground over- 
come with emotion. At first there seemed 
to be no sign of the graves whatever, but 
at length they made out the outline of the 
two places of burial, and then they turned 
to the tree. Bob’s initials, having been 
bark-deep only, were quite gone, but there, 
deeply cut, the edges worn smooth, and the 
lower part of the 5 cracked, were the S. G. 
plainly enough. Mr. Greenlands gazed at 
them long and earnestly, his heart too full 
for utterance. It seemed almost as if he 
had found his brother again. 

Leaving him to recover himself, Bob 
waited, and then when he saw him talking 
quietly to one of the men, went over to 
him, and said: “Here is my mother’s 
grave ; this,” and he knelt beside it, “ was 
at the foot of the tree. I heard about 
it when I was a very small boy. A young 
fellow, quite a lad, was killed near here 
while overlanding cattle, and they were 
going to bury him by the roadside, but Mr. 
Austin provided the coffin, and had the 
body buried here. He read the service 
over him, for no one seemed to know who 
the lad was. My mother had not long been 
buried then.” 

“That lad was my brother, and he was 
murdered,” cried the manager, with grief 
and bitterness in his tone. 

Bob looked at him questioningly,and then, 
sitting on the fallen tree, the latter told the 
young man the story of his brother's life. 
“God bless Mr. Austin for his goodness 
to a stranger. His is the reward promised: 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these, ye did it unto Me.’ Like 
the Master he so faithfully served he went 
about doing good,” said Mr. Greenlands as 
he finished his narrative. 

The workmen made a fire and boiled the 
billy, everything around so peaceful, fit 
spot for. the deep, deep sleep of tired 
humanity. The sunbeams fell among the 
trees, casting long shadows upon the tall 
grass which bowed gracefully in the whis- 
pering breeze, while the leaves gleamed as 
they fluttered in sweet content, the reflec- 
tion on their surface shimmering like gold. 
It was a lovely, restful scene, and all were 
loath to leave it. 

“Tt will be as well to put a fire-stick 
to this,” said Bob, tapping the log on which 
they sat. “It has done its work.” 

“Tt has. It has kept its witness faith- 
fully and well. I'll have a box made from 
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some of its soundest parts,” replied Mr. 
Greenlands; and he did so. 

It stood on the sideboard in his drawing- 
room to the day of his death, known as the 
box of “ the faithful tree.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE SUN GANG 


was startled and filled with appre- 

hension by the tidings that the bush- 
rangers were out again, and remarkable 
were the stories of their wild doings which 
were put in circulation. Public opinion 
was very much exercised as to whether 
there were one or more bands, and whether 
these were in league or not. Most ex- 
aggerated were the accounts of the numbers 
comprised in the band or bands. 

Stations miles apart were stuck up at one 
and the same hour, the leader in each case 
being styled Captain Sol, so that it was 
no wonder people were perplexed and 
uncertain. 

When Harold Crapp first heard the 
tidings he turned pale, and his heart 
throbbed violently, but Rutter came to 
him, the bearer of news which made him 
sick and faint. He was sitting on the 
verandah of the house at the time, having 
been riding round the station since early 
morning, and was really tired out. He 
saw Rutter riding slowly up the lane, and 
was none too pleased at the sight. He 
had never particularly cared for the young 
man, and liked him less lately. The fact 
was, Rutter was deteriorating fast, and had 
done so ever since his memorable inter- 
view with Sophia Fielding. His employer, 
Mr. Swales, reprimanded him more than 
once on his ways. “ Heard the news?” the 
new-comer shouted, as he sprang from his 
horse and began to hang it up to the fence. 

“Hadn’t you better put your nag in the 
stable, or turn it out? It’s very hot here,” 
said Harold Crapp, fervently wishing he 
would put himself in the stable and stay 
there, or turn himself out with the horse, 
—he did not care which much, as long as 
he kept away. 

Muttering to himself, Rutter took off the 
saddle and bridle, and let the animal go. 
He brought the bridle and saddle on to the 
verandah, and putting them down threw 
himself on a chair, not waiting for an in- 
Vitation, quite at ease. “This seems to be 
a rare gang that’s out now,” he said, looking 
at Crapp furtively. 


—"- after this the whole district 
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“Tt does, and a desperate one too,’’ was 
the quiet reply. 

“ When first I heard of them I thought 
they must be friends of ours”—Harold 
winced,—“ but they cannot be. Look 
here,” and he handed the other a small piece 
of newspaper. 

Harold took it. It was just an announce- 
ment cut from a newspaper. As he read 
it his heart stood still: “The three Miss 
Fieldings of this town were married on 
Wednesday last. A full report appears in 
our columns.” 

“Tt was sent to me by post yesterday,” 
said Rutter. 

“Was there nothing else—no note or 
fuller report ?”’ 

“ No, just that.” 

“Excuse me,” and Harold Crapp, rising 
from his verandah chair, carried the dis- 
quieting piece of paper into the house. 
“What do you think of that?” he said, 
going into the kitchen, where Mrs. Moss 
was beating up a cake for tea. 

“Where is the fuller account?” she 
asked, handing the newspaper cutting back 
again, having read it quietly. 

“ Rutter says it wasn’t sent,” he replied. 

“Then I don’t believe in it at all. Some 
One is purposely trying to mislead. There 
is some reason why that fuller account 
is not sent. Take my advice, and don’t 
believe it. There are numbers of Miss 
Fieldings beside those who lived at ‘ Moon- 
light.’”” With a woman’s quick intuition 
she saw in a moment the weakness of the 
whole matter. That same intuition also 
told her something which she hardly cared 
to breathe to herself, but she very much 
wished she could have a personal interview 
with the captain of the new bushranging 
gang. That, also, she kept to herself. 

Harold Crapp returned to Rutter, hardly 
knowing what to believe. He handed the 
cutting back to him without a word. 

“ Well, what do you think of it?” asked 
that worthy. 

“ It’s all a put-up job.” 

“Do you think so? Youdon’t think ——” 
and he paused. 

“T don’t want to hear any more of the 
matter,” and the Englishman threw himself 
violently back in his chair. 

“ Whoever marries that Sophia Fielding 
will find he has married a Tartar, that’s 
certain. One thing,” and Rutter stretched 
himself, “I am half inclined to get married 
myself. Old Swales advises it. He thinks 
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THE SUN GANG AT THE HUT 


it will steady me, I can see, and offers to 
let me have that little house near the gates. 
It’s rather far from the homestead, that’s 
the only thing.” 

“It’s only about five miles, and that’s 
nothing,” was the calm reply. 

“T think I will do it,” he soliloquised. 
“Yates’s girl isn’t half a bad sort, and 
would throw over that Queensland fellow 
for me,” and he smiled. “ Unfortunately, 
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the little house is in sight 
of that wretched ‘ Moon- 
light’ place.” 

“There’s always a fly 
in the ointment,” thought 
Harold. 

“Going to Coruna next 
week ?” continued Rutter. 

“T expect so,” was the 
reply. 

“Tt’s only a_house- 
party, you know,” and 
Rutter smoothed his cheek 
reflectively. 

“Yes, but the Coruna 
parties are always enjoy- 
able.” 

They sat silent for some 
time, and then, to Harold’s 
great relief, his companion 
arose and said he must be 
going, that he had to call 
at Yates’s place, and at 
length took himself off. 

At the same hour a 
solemn conclave was being 
held at the old hut in the 
hollow. As yet no one 
had taken much interest 
in the place. Old Mrs. 
Mclvor took up her abode 
therein, and she repelled 
every one who came near 
her, and the place being 
somewhat out of the way, 
she was soon left severely 
alone. 

Mrs. Yeo rode over 
one day on a mission of 
investigation, but was 
snubbed as she had never 
been snubbed before, 
which was saying a great 
deal. She hung her horse 
up to the fence and went 
along the short path of 
the little garden. There 
was no verandah. She 
knocked with her riding-whip at the door, 
and after some delay it was opened slightly, 
and part of an old withered face appeared. 

“Do you live here?” asked the over- 
seer’s wife. 

“ Does it look as if I hung out anywhere 
else? Whoare you?” was the ungracious 
reply. 

“I’m Mrs. Yeo, the wife of the manager 
at Malugalala.” 
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“ What do you want?” 

“ Nothing. I came over to see what you 
were like.” 

“Did you? Then you can take nothing 
and go,” and the old woman slammed the 
door in the other’s face. So it was not to be 
wondered at that her neighbours refrained 
from visiting her. This she did not regret, 
nor did those who at times shared the hut 
with her. It was the head-quarters of the 
Sun gang, as people designated the bush- 
rangers. Yet no one knew this at the time, 
as none of the band were ever seen by day- 
light. In fact, the members of the gang 
were quite unknown. 

The number which went out at first had 
now increased to twenty-one, and sometimes 
worked as one band, at others as two, or 
even three, thus puzzling the district, which 
was further intensified by the acuteness of 
the leader. He commanded the gang that, 
no matter who might lead the subsidiary 
bands, he was always to be addressed as 
Captain Sol. Thus people could not under- 
stand how it was possible for Captain Sol 
to be in two or three places miles apart at 
one and the same hour. Some, with deeper 
superstitious feelings and greater powers of 
imagination, declared the leader must be 
some one of another world. 

The band was all gathered there that 
afternoon in the little back-room, which 
was hardly large enough to hold them. 
Mother McIvor was in the front room 
cooking the meal, a mess of boiled mutton 
and vegetables stewed together. The sheep, 
part of which was now in the pot, had 
only the day before been running on the 
Narenita run, and its skin was already 
destroyed, so that had Mr. Greenlands 
himself partaken of the fare he could not 
have identified his own mutton. 

The place was not the bushrangers’ 
camping-ground. They slept in some dry, 
partly-concealed caves in the deep gully at 
the bottom of the hollow, and came up to 
the hut for their meals, and to transact any 
business which had to be done. Their spoil 
was brought here, and from hence it was 
sent on to its ultimate destination. 

The men were lounging about in various 
attitudes, some smoking, and all waiting 
impatiently for the meal. The small, dirty 
window was covered with an old piece of 
rag once white, but now a colour not found 
in the rainbow. The room was utterly 
devoid of furniture of any kind. 

Captain Sol was stretched upon the floor, 
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his back against the wall. He was leaning 
affectionately against Mick, who had seized 
one of his hands and was holding it. The 
young fellow’s affection for his leader had 
developed into idolatry, and he was always 
at his side. The captain treated him with 
affectionate indulgence, and seemed to be 
really fond of the handsome, stalwart lad. 
“ Mick,” he said one day to him, “ you are 
the truest man I have ever met,” and the 
young fellow had treasured the words in his 
heart. 

“Well, boys, I hope you are ready for 
some more fun,” said the leader. 

“ Ay, ay, captain,” they replied. “What's 
on?” 

“There’s to be a friendly hop at Coruna 
next week. They haven't invited us yet, 
but we'll be there, and have a real good 
time,” and a smile played over Captain 
Sol’s handsome face. 

“ What?” demanded Mat in alarm. He 
was lying on the floor beside his brother, 
his head on his hand. 

“We are all going to the Coruna hop, 
that’s all,” was the cold reply. 

“ You're a fool,” said the other in a low, 
deep tone. 

“He isn’t,” 
angrily. 

“Sol, you will never do this thing?” and 
Mat drew himself up into a sitting posture. 

“T will, so shut up,” and Sol yawned. 
Continuing, he said, ‘“‘ We shall not have time 
for more than one measure, for there’s some 
more fun abroad that night. The coach is 
bringing up two wealthy old maids on their 
way to Barubu. We'll mash them, boys,” at 
which the men roared with delight—“ and 
they shall give us tokens of their regard in 
tangible, golden form. Also old Crambey 
is coming along with them. He deserves 
a good old shaking-up for his past deeds.” 

“ We'll horsewhip him, and tie him up 
behind the coach,” shouted the men. 

“And hobble him,” said one of them, 
laughing. 

“Yes, he’s the fellow who made his 
money spying on the fellows as was 
lagged,” growled Reuben Rodd, one of the 
band. “They say he got many a poor 
fellow a heavy lashing and worse.” 

“ Frighten the old man, if you like,” said 
Mat, “but don’t do him an injury. Let 
his white hairs protect him.” 

“Did the white hairs of the convicts 
protect them?” several of the men said 
churlishly. 
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retorted Mick, flushing 
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“ Never mind him; brother Mat is always 
objecting to something or other. We shall 
pay a visit to Greenlands, and to the 
Narenita station-house if there be time,” 
and the captain smiled. 

“You are mad!” cried Mat, horrified at 


the proposal. 
CHAPTER XXV.—AN UNWELCOME INTRUSION 


HE homestead at Coruna was bright 
within, a striking contrast to the dark- 
ness without. The merriment was at 

its height, when a step was heard on the 
verandah, followed by the sound of many 
others. Mrs. Swales glanced round to see if 
all her guests were present. It was not a 
large party, and all invited were present 
except Mrs. Greenlands, who, not feeling 
well, had begged to be excused. At his 
wife’s request, Mr. Greenlands accompanied 
the Narenita party on horseback, intending 
to return home before supper. 

At that moment a tall handsome man 
with a piece of crape across his face, fol- 
lowed by a large company of men similarly 
masked, entered the room. The place was 
evidently stuck up. Some of the ladies 
shrieked, and looked as though they would 
like to faint, but could not call up sufficient 
power to do so. The leader looked at them 
with evident contempt. 

Mrs. Moss and Harold Crapp, though 
perfectly self-possessed, turned quite white, 
and gazed intently at the intruders. They 
watched every movement of the captain, 
as with finished grace he raised his broad- 
brimmed soft felt hat, and in a refined 
voice bade them not to be alarmed. ‘“ We 
will do you no harm,” he said, a mocking 
smile playing over his lips. “ We trust 
no one will be so discourteous as to leave 
the room,” and he fingered his revolver 
meaningly. ‘“ We would dance a measure 
with your guests, and then partake of your 
hospitality, if you will be so good, Mrs. 
Swales,” bowing courteously to that lady, 
who drew herself up with stately grace and 
gesture. ‘“ Play a waltz, please,” address- 
ing the young lady at the piano, who was, 
however, too nervous to comply. “ You 
play,” he said, turning to one of the band 
bearing a marked resemblance to himself, 
who immediately sat down to the instru- 
ment, and struck several bars. 

The gentlemen whose pleasure had thus 
been broken in upon plainly resented the 
intrusion, but were obliged to submit, for 
the gang was large and well armed. 
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The bushranger played brilliantly, and 
the whole company turned to him in sur- 
prise. ‘Choose your partners,” he cried. 
“T don’t want to sit here all night ;” upon 
which a number of the men chose the ladies 
who were present, who were not, however, 
sufficient in numbers to supply partners to 
the whole band. 

“You fellows shall have your turn pre- 
sently,” said the captain, as he advanced 
towards Mrs. Moss. “May I have the 
honour?” he said. 

“Had you not better ask one of the 
gentlemen?” replied the lady sternly, 
looking him straight in the eye, at which 
he started and frowned, and as he made no 
reply, she allowed him to lead her out. “TI 
am surprised and pained,” she said softly, 
as they paused for a moment in the dance. 

“ Are you?” replied Captain Sol, thrown 
off his guard for the moment. 

“T am. I hoped better things of you, 
and I would urge you to give up this dan- 
gerous course. It can only lead to death 
and shame.” 

“Hush up, or Pl—— 
her arm. 

“Have you fallen so low as to threaten a 
woman, and an old friend?” 

“T doubt whether you were ever a friend 
of mine, Mrs. Moss.” 

“Time may show,” she said as he walked 
away. He went over to where Rutter stood 
sheepishly pulling his moustache, and flung 
his glove violently in his face. “ Ninny !” 
he hissed, and then went on to the piano. 
“You fellows can have a turn now,” he 
said as he took Mat’s place and began to 
play. 

It must be confessed that after the first 
fright many of the ladies were by no means 
averse to the honour of dancing with the 
intruders. They were for the most part 
handsome young men; the fold of crape 
on their faces gave them an appearance of 
mystery, anid it would be something to boast 
of in the future, having danced with the 
bushrangers. 

“Captain, you can do everything,” said 
Mick proudly, bending over the piano while 
his leader played. 

“Go and dance, boy. Choose out the 
prettiest girl amongst them. They won't 
find a better to dance with.” 

“Thanks, but I’d rather dance with you, 
if you will let me,” he said in a gentle tone. 

“Go at once,” replied the leader, his eye 
flashing. “Don’t talk nonsense; besides, 
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I want to see what sort of girl you would 
choose.” 

With a sigh the young fellow turned 
away as Mrs. Moss came up to the player. 
“Where’s Matt?” she asked in a whisper, 
though she saw the other overheard it. 
Sol shrugged his shoulders and smiled, at 
which the lady went over to Mick and put 
the same question to him. 

“You know them, then?” he said in 
surprise. 

“Ts that Matt?” and she indicated the 
player. 

He shook his head. 

“Ts the other one?” 

He smiled, and turned to ask one of the 
young girls to dance with him, at which 
Mrs. Moss sat down watching “the other 
one” sadly. “ Hardly so tall, I fancy, but 
I must have forgotten,” and she sighed 
deeply. From that night she never men- 
tioned the Fielding girls, and if they were 
spoken of in her presence she would turn 
the subject of conversation at once. 

The dance ended, the guests were all 
driven into the dining-room and made to 
wait upon the band while they supped. 
The captain chose out Rutter as the butt 
for his wit, and nearly drove that worthy 
mad by calling out, “ Waiter, this,” and 
“ Waiter, that,” in a mocking tone, finishing 
up with, “ Waiter, stand on your head! it’s 
flat and soft enough!” at which the whole 
room laughed, and the saying became a 
standing joke against him for some time. 

“Now, Mrs. Swales,” said Sol, rising, 
“we crave permission to retire, and thank 
you for your kindness and courtesy. No 
one will be so good as to leave here for the 
next hour, as some of my men are going 
to remain in the neighbourhood, and I 
should not like you to come to any harm. 
Good-bye, and may we soon have the 
pleasure of meeting again,” and he turned 
to leave the room, whispering to some of 
the band, who retired at once. 

“One thing I would like to say before 
we part,” said Mr. Swales with dignity. 
“The evening may have been very pleasant 
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to you, hardly so to us. It is unconscion- 
able for a gang of armed men to intrude 
where they are not wanted, and force their 
company upon those who do not desire that 
honour. Had you not taken us unawares, 
sir, your reception would have been very 
different, I can assure you.” 

One of the men raised his revolver to shoot 
the old gentleman, at which Mat stopped 
him, saying, “ He is unarmed. What he 
says is true, so let him alone.” 

“ It’s quite un-English-like, your action,” 
said one of Mr. Swales’s guests. 

“ Australian, perhaps,” retorted Mick 
Tyson, joining in. 

When they were gone, great was the out- 
cry. ‘Where are the police?’ demanded 


some. “What are they doing?” asked 
others. “They are in league with the 


villains,” said a third. 

“ Perhaps they are afraid of them,” re- 
marked Mr. Greenlands. “ You know the 
larrikins up at Adarna the other night 
caught the police-serjeant, a fat man too, I 
believe, and threw him over the fence,” at 
which his hearers could not help laughing. 
“T think I'll go and saddle up my horse,” 
he continued. “They cannot object to our 
doing that if we don’t leave the place for 
an hour. I want to get home to my wife, 
for if she hears of this she will be nervous,” 
and the gentlemen went out to the stables. 
What was their consternation to find that 
all the newest saddles and the better har- 
ness were gone. Great were their lament- 
ations, only to be more bitter when they 
found that the horses, or those of any 
worth, were gone too. 

These were never seen in the district 
again. The saddles were put into a creek 
in the gully near the camping-ground for a 
few days, thus altering their appearance, 
while the horses were dyed. They were 
then passed into Queensland by means of 
the selectors and the hotel-keepers on the 
road who were in league with the band. 
The saddles, bridles and stirrups were sent 
down south by the same means, and sold 
in Victoria. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY MAJOR-GENERAL CREAGH, C.B. 


VISIT to Mandalay at the present day 
is specially interesting on several 
counts—the place is among our 

most recently-acquired possessions in the 
East; it presents a striking instance of the 
spread of Western civilisation; and it lies 
in the heart of a little-known country which 
is a veritable wonderland as regards the 
variety and sublimity of its scenery. 

The journey by rail from Rangoon to 
Mandalay (between three and four hundred 
miles) is quite a pleasant excursion now, 
owing to the excellent arrangements which 
have been made for the comfort of travellers. 
Besides, in consequence of the leisurely 
pace at which the train moves, you are 
enabled to look around you, to see where 
you are going, and to admire the scenery— 
which, after the first part of the journey 
has been accomplished, becomes very at- 
tractive. Moreover, while there is always 
a charm about catching the first glimpse of 
a country which has hitherto been a mere 
geographical name, in Burma that charm 
is increased, because all the surroundings 
and details present the alluring grace of 
novelty and unfamiliarity. Even the hills 


here are different from those in India 
Proper. In the latter a mountain rises up 


before you like a solid fact—actual, sub- 
stantial, and without haze or mist or any 
intermediary veil for the imagination to 


work upon. But in Upper Burma the 
rocky hills, owing to some peculiarity in 
their architecture, reflect every mood of the 
sky; and when it glows with crimson and 
gold, these hues are echoed in a lower tone 
on the peaks beneath, in a way which 

renders them wonderfully beautiful. 
Meanwhile, as you journey along, new 
pictures are unfolded before you at every 
turn, and the further you go the more in- 
teresting the scenes become, and the more 
essentially Burmese in their characteristics. 
You see around you immense forests of 
teak and bamboo, vast tracts of brightly- 
coloured jungle which appear to be limitless 
in extent, banana and palm groves with 
quaint little villages nestling in their midst, 
and on all sides lofty hills (each crowned 
with a pagoda) stretching away into the 
distance until they become mere pale-blue 
shadows, and seem to mingle with the 
cloudland overhead. Burma is called the 
land of pagodas—and with reason. For as 
every pious Burman considers it his duty 
to erect one of these quaint little buildings 
during his lifetime, they increase and mul- 
tiply so rapidly that the question becomes, 
whereunto will this grow? In the mean- 
time, however, they give such a distinctive 
character to the region, and look so very 
picturesque as they raise their white and 
golden heads on every hill and rocky point 
above the tangled under- 








==] growthwhich surrounds 
>| them, that they could 
not be dispensed with 
without much artistic 
loss. 

On arriving at Man- 
dalay your first impres- 
sion is that the city is 
unlike any that you 
have previously seen. 
And as a matter of fact, 





notwithstanding the 
changes which have 
been effected, and the 
existence of a new 
régime, whereby the 


West jostles the East 
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perpetually, the royal 
city still retains enough 
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of its ancient charm a 
and distinctiveness to 

be quite sut generis. [fh 
Nay more, although |® 
the town is not so tidy 
or well arranged as 
could be wished, these 
defects are atoned for 
by the pictorial unity 
of the whole. For 
Mandalay stands on a 
plain girdled by the 
Ruby-mine Mountains ; 
and with its red, crene- 
lated walls, its fantastic 
architecture, and its 
wonderful palace—cul- 
minating in the glitter- 
ing pinnacle of “The 
Centre of the Universe” 
—it does present a 
most unique appear- 
ance. The street scenes, 
too, are so full of colour, 
movement, and variety 
that they surpass even 
those of Agra and 
Alexandria in their 
kaleidoscopic __ effects. 
This is partly owing to 
the mixed population 
of the city, but more 
particularly to the cir- 
cumstance that the 
Burmese are the most 
dressy people in the 
world. And though the 
women are not at all 
handsome [the beauty 
with which they are 
accredited is merely a 
donation from the 
writers], they have the | 
saving grace of always 
looking picturesque ; 
and with their pretty pink silk jackets, 
many-hued dresses, and flower-decked hair, 
they are really very pleasant to the eye. 
Besides, they are always laughing—for the 
Burmese wrest fun and enjoyment out of 
everything. They have even solved the 
problem of “How to be happy though 
married.” And a Burman is so fond of 
his children and so good to his wife, that 





' Unfortunately polygamy as an institution still 
exists. But the practice of it is not invariable. 
On the contrary, many Burmese husbands content 
themselves with one wife, and find her all-sufficient. 








THE AUTHOR'S DAUGHTER IN BURMESE DRESS 


his home—albeit a fantastic little house of 
plaited bamboo, perched on posts seven 
feet high—often presents a scene of do- 
mestic happiness which is looked for in 
vain in other lands. This is mainly attri- 
butable to the circumstance that women 
occupy a much more independent position 
in Burma than in any other Eastern 
country. In short, in addition to being 
permitted to walk abroad with their faces 
uncovered, it is evident that they have con- 
ceived a new and larger scheme of life than 
their sisters elsewhere. For they not only 
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enter into trade on their own account, but 
develop such an excellent capacity for busi- 
ness that they are very successful in it, and 
thus save their husbands a world of trouble. 
And that is just what the male ‘Burman 
likes. He is a practical believer in Auer- 
bach’s theory that rest is pleasanter than 
labour; and when he gets a helpmeet who 
is willing to work for him he lets her do it, 
while he takes his ease, eats, drinks, and is 
merry. 

As to the lightheartedness of these little 
brown people, it is quite infectious. And 
when observing them, say, on a gala day, it 
is almost impossible not to feel that their 
philosophy of life must be better than ours, 
after all, seeing that they extract so much 
more pleasure from it than we do. For 
while we take our amusements soberly and 
stolidly, they enjoy theirs with the utmost 
abandon, and even turn their religious cere- 
monies into scenes of merrymaking. The 
reason of this, however, is not far to seek. 
Practically the Burmese have no religion 
properly so called—Buddhism being merely 
the daring experiment of an atheistic 
morality. And while Buddha is de facto 
a deification of human intellect, the ulti- 
mate state of bliss or repose in which his 
followers believe, and which they hope to 
attain, is very closely allied to, if not 
identical with, absolute annihilation. 

The gardens of the palace are like fairy- 
land. And as you stand in their midst, 
listening to the birds calling to each other 
among the scented groves, to the plash of 





the silver fountains, and the ripple of the 
lily-covered lakes—it all seems so soft and 
peaceful that you find it almost impossible 
to believe that for years the presiding genius 
of so fair a scene was a tigress in human 
form—Theebaw’s ferocious queen, Supayah 
Lat. Luckily she is unique, no other wo- 
man of the present day (so far as is known) 
being at all like her. For her thirst for 
blood was simply insatiable. She was 
never happy unless when planning or 
achieving a murder; and the dying cries 
of her victims were as music to her ear.! 
It was, therefore, a lucky day for the Bur- 
mese when she was dethroned and deported; 
and there can be no doubt that they fully 
appreciate their good fortune in thus ex- 
changing cruelty and oppression for wise 
laws and a mild government. Indeed, no- 
thing strikes the traveller or sojourner in 
this district more forcibly than the advance 
which has been steadily going on in the 
direction of material civilisation and general 
progress under British rule. For the capital 
of a country so recently annexed, Mandalay 
is wonderfully civilised already ; and owing 
to the vast mineral wealth of the region, its 
rich soil 2 and fine climate, when all its re- 
sources have been duly developed, a bright 
future may be confidently predicted for it. 
And yet, notwithstanding the important 
issues involved, there was a considerable 
element of chance in the matter. If the 
French had got a hold upon Upper Burma, 
the eastern frontier of India would have 
had to be protected somewhat like the west 

against Russia; and if 
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Theebaw had given up 
intriguing with them, 
he might still be on his 
throne ! 

The first thing to be 


1 It is interesting to 
know that Theebaw’s great 
Audience Chamber is now 
our Garrison Church. 

2 It is said that the so- 
called curse of Adam did 
not fall upon this favoured 
land, whose fertile soil 
sometimes yields as many 
as three crops of rice (the 
staple food of the inhabit- 
ants) in a year. Pine- 
apples, bananas, and other 
delicious fruits can be ob- 
tained very cheaply, and 
when the people are thirsty 
they have nothing to do but 
tap the ‘*toddy tree,” which 
never runs dry ! 

















visited at Mandalay is 
the wonderful walled-in 
enclosure containing 
seven hundred and fifty- 
nine pagodas, which lies 
just outside the north- 
east corner of the Fort. 
In the middle there is a 
large pagoda—like the 
Dagon at Rangoon, only 
on a smaller scale — 
which must have been a 
resplendent object in its 
palmy days, as it was 
then gilt all over. The 
smaller pagodas are 
placed in rows, each 
being about ten feet 
square, and each contain- 
ing an upright marble 
slab, like a tombstone, on 
which a portion of the Buddhist law is 
beautifully carved in Burmese characters. 
The effect of the whole scene is very 
striking, but somewhat weird, and the im- 
pression it leaves on the mind of the 
beholder is, that he has been walking 
through a cemetery which has been rifled 
of its dead. 

The next place to be visited is the ruined 
city of Amaurapoora, which is only a few 
miles from Mandalay, and forms a most 
pleasant objective point for an excursion. 
It is, in fact, so full of interest that the 
most vivid description would fail to give 
an adequate idea of the mingled grandeur, 
solemnity, and desolation of the scene. 
The pathos attaching to the passing away 
of anything that has existed still clings to 
it, and the spellbound silence which reigns 
there is only broken by the rustle of leaves 
and the ripple of water. But its blossom- 
ing trees are a feast to the eye; and so 
also are its green alleys, its ruined shrines, 
sphinxes, and pagodas—the latter rising 
one above another on all sides as far as 
eye can reach. Before Mandalay came 
into existence, the Burmese kings held 
royal state at Amaurapoora for nearly a 
century, and it was then densely populated 
and a place of great importance. But now 
its busy streets are silent, its golden 
palaces are empty, its temples have no 
worshippers, and some of its most splendid 
buildings are in ruins. And yet the deso- 
late scene is full of charm, its beauty 
culminating at the lake, which is fringed 
with groves and ancient monuments, with 
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AMAURAPOORA 


a background in the far-away distance of 
the rose-tinted peaks of the Ruby-mine 
Mountains, as they rise up in dream-like 
splendour against the sky. 

Amaurapoora, however, is only one of 
the many extinct cities which Burma con- 
tains. Wherever you go in this strange 
land you feel the vague impress of vanished 
centuries, and are conscious that you are 
passing over the grave of dead dynasties. 
Some of these towns, too, are very ancient, 
Tagoing, for instance, having been built 
847 B.c. But while zt is the oldest, the 
most interesting that I saw was Sagaing, 
with its pagoda-crowned hills. While 
steaming up the Irrawaddy on one of those 
useful flotilla boats (which are an institution 
at Mandalay), you come quite suddenly and 
unexpectedly upon it. The river just there 
makes an abrupt bend, and after having 
doubled the point you see before you a 
succession of steep, wooded hills rising on 
the right bank, each crowned with a pagoda, 
whose gilded spire gleams and glitters 
brightly when the sunlight flashes upon 
it. These sacred fanes are approached by 
flights of white stone steps with high balus- 
trades, and in the centre there is a large 
building in the form of a crescent—a sort 
of cloister, partly hewn out of the solid 
rock—which looks very stately and impos- 
ing from the water-way beneath. At the 
foot of these hills lies the old city of Saga- 
ing, which for a short time during the 
fourteenth century played an important 
part in the history of Burma, but which 
now lies perdu, and almost buried beneath 
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the rich foliage of tamarind trees by which 
it is surrounded. It is, however, still re- 
garded as a place of great sanctity, owing 
to the number of its kioungs ‘and shrines, 
and it is certainly beautiful for situation. 
For the river at that particular part is 
gemmed with wooded islands, and being 
calm and placid as a lake, carries the eye 
pleasantly onwards until it is lost in the 
mountains lying beyond. 

The climate at Mandalay during the 
winter—i. e. from September to March—is 
delightful. But after that, the heat be- 
comes so trying that one is glad-to get 
away from it and escape to the hills, where 
shade and shelter are always to be found, 
and some very pretty spots as well. The 






form such a brilliant mosaic that it really 
apnears as if Nature had received a fresh 
inspiration of colour and exploited it there. 

On arriving at Maymyoit reminded me 
of Martin’s picture called The Plains of 
Heaven ; for though the details are simple 
and unimposing, the whole scene is so calm 
and tranquil, and the air so balmy and re- 
freshing, that after the turmoil and heat of 
the city it was almost like caming to another 
world. But that is one of the peculiarities 
of this country. It is full of surprises and 
abounds in anomalies. Thus, when at May- 
myo I not only heard the cuckoo’s well- 
known note, but found blackberries in the 
hedges and saw fair green fields around me 
everywhere, it all looked so homelike and 
familiar that it appeared 
like a bit of old England 











which had made its way 
by mistake to the Far 
Kast. 

The Irrawaddy, which 
nearly bisects the Burmese 
territory, and may be said 
to form its main artery, is 
a river of many moods, 
and in its various changes 
might well be regarded as 
an exponent of human life. 
It is called muddy, im- 
petuous, and headlong— 
and in various places it is 
all these. Nevertheless 
there are parts where it is 
perfectly clear and ripple- 
less, and where its pellucid 
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prettiest of these is Maymyo, a charming 
little hill-station,! situated on a green, well- 
wooded plateau many miles in extent, and 
commanding fine views at every point. 
The way thither is also full of incident and 
variety, the road sometimes winding up the 
side of a jungle-clad hill, and at others, 
passing through deep, wooded ravines, and 
along vast reaches of paddy-fields, which 
seem to stretch away into illimitable space. 
Here and there, too, you come upon dense 
forests of palm and thickets of prickly-pear ; 
while almost everywhere there are those 
lovely blossoming trees whose mingled hues 


1 The troops stationed there are the Ist Burma 
Gurkha Rifles, and a company of Burma Sappers 
- and Miners. The former are permanent, and never 
leave except to go on service; so it is well that 
their lines have fallen in such pleasant places. 
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water shows a happy readi- 
ness to reflect all the fair 
objects on its banks with the utmost fidelity. 
This is well, as the scenery along its shores 
in certain spots is so fine that not even in 
Cashmir have I seen anything to surpass 
it. River-life in every part of the world 
seems to have a mysterious fascination 
peculiar to itself, but to appreciate the 
charm in its fullest extent you must go to 
the Far East, where, presumably, it was 
first started. As for the riverside villages 
of the Irrawaddy, some of them look so 
exquisitely pretty, nestling amid their palm 
groves and dominated by their “dreaming 
pagodas,” that they are ready-made pictures, 
and suggest the idea of being bits of nature 
vignetted, so to say. Moreover, in the early 
morning it is very interesting to watch the 
signs of awakening life in these little places ; 
to see the houses opening, the carts and 





caravans starting for various neighbouring 
towns, and the merry little girls—and 
women—carrying water from the well, and 
then running down to the banks of the 
stream, whose surface affords them a 
mirror at which they deck their hair and 
finish their toilet. Hence the scene is 
quite idyllic, and indeed so primitive as well, 
that while looking on at it, the present 
seems to vanish away, and the tide of time 
to roll back to the dim and shadowy 
past. 

But when the river looks best is in the 
evening. Twilight is, of course, a negligible 
quantity in the East. There are no pauses 
there, no soft inter- 
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and which reddens the water beneath to 
flame-colour, the almost unearthly beauty 
of the pageant impresses you so deeply 
that you feel glad to have seen it. 

Meanwhile, there are many other scenes 
and sights which are well worth describing, 
though want of space prevents me from 
particularising them. But enough may 
have been said to show that any one who 
is tired of Nature’s commonplaces, and 
wants something perfectly fresh and un- 
hackneyed—something that would stimu- 
late thought and imagination—will certainly 
find what he requires in Mandalay and its 
surroundings. 





ludes between day and 
dark, as in other lati- 
tudes. When the sun 
disappears the curtain 
of night falls, and the 
necessary sequence of 
darkness succeeds 
almost immediately. 
But as if to make 
amends for that, the 
after-glow at Manda- 
lay, when seen from 
the Irrawaddy, is 
something too beauti- 
ful for words. The 
sight holds you spell- 
bound. And as you 
see earth and sky 
flushed with that 
wondrous scarlet glow 
which is not like any- 
thing else in the world, 
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Two Rondeaus 


I. Tue Movryrut Mists 


HE mournful mists are on the hill, 
The peaks they hide, the glens they fill, 
They drive across the corries wide, 
A white impenetrable tide. 
They cloak us with a mantle chill 
And weave presentiments of ill, 
All beauties of the earth they hide, 
The mournful mists, 
Comes, sobbing through the silence, shrill, 
The Heather-bleat’s heart-broken trill— 
(Poor lonely bird that’s lost his bride 
A-wailing on the mountain-side)— 
And swirling all around us still, 
The mournful mists. 
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The clouds and shadows fade and flee, 
The misty bands are scattering, 
From ridge and peak away they fling, 
To find a rest beyond the sea; 
All vanished now from you and me 
The sadness and the sorrowing, 
The hills are clear. 
The sunlight gleams on rock and tree, 
It glints upon the granite scree, 
It glows on bracken, bent and ling, 
And all the merry waters sing. 
Oh Weary-heart, look up and see, 
The hills are clear! 
B. ORR. 
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he hills are clear, the summits free, 
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HE out-at-elbows eighteenth-century 
poet, who had perforce pawned his 
coat to pay his landlady’s bill, might 

describe in flowing verse the Arcadian 
felicities of country swains while he was 
perishing with cold, it may be, in his Fleet 
Street garret. But George Crabbe felt it his 
duty to show the world that the peasant of 
the poetry current 
in his day was no 
more true to life than 
is the stage rustic 
capering in opera 
choruses a faithful 
representation of 
Hodge and his kin 
at home. In truth, 
the Simple Annals of 
the Village Poor were 
axxpressly intended 
by Crabbe to serve 
as a challenge to 
Goldsmith’s _over- 
drawn and idealised 
picture of rural con- 
tentment — “ Sweet 
Auburn.” 


“*T paint the 
cot 
As Truth will paint it, 
and as bards will 
not,” 


Crabbe exclaims in 
his fixed determin- 
ation to tear to 
tatters the veil of 
glamour and illusion 
which it had pleased 
his brother poets, 
according to the 
mode of the day, to 
stretch as a curtain 
across the degraded 
and wretched condition of the agricultural 
population. And again apostrophising the 
poor as a class, he asks of them— 


**Can poets soothe you when you pine for bread, 
By winding myrtles round your ruined shed ?” 


And so with strong masterly strokes he 
sketches in the squalor, the sordidness, the 
misery and evil which went to make up the 
sum of rural life as he saw it with his own 
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eyes, and not through the rose-coloured 
glasses of poetic sentiment. 

It is a rude seafaring people, “a wild 
amphibious race,” as he calls them, to 
which he introduces us in his poem of “ The 
Village.” We know now that the locality 
described there is Crabbe’s own birthplace 
—Aldeburgh—then a squalid hamlet con- 
sisting of two mean 
unpaved streets com- 
posed chiefly of 
fishermen’s hovels 
and tumble - down 
cottages. It is an 
unattractive land- 
scape this which he 
paints for us— the 
very weeds bespeak 
the barrenness of the 
soil— 


**Rank weeds, that 
every art and care 
defy, 

Reign o’er the land, 
and rob the blighted 
rye.” 


And with such 
meagre harvests as 
the results of toil, 
perhaps it is only 
natura! that the 
evilly disposed 
should look to more 
profitable sources of 
income. Hence it 
is that wreckers and 
smugglers abound, 
who eagerly scan 
the horizon for what 
illicit prey the ocean 


Photo by Clarke and Son, Aldeburgh may bring them. 


Nor is good health 
the exclusive pre- 
rogative of the peasantry, as might otherwise 
be supposed. The agricultural labourers, 
Crabbe points out, in their daily toil in the 
fens are only storing up 

** Aches and anguish for their age.” 

And when at last their capacity for toil is 
entirely exhausted, when either old age or 
premature crippling disease has stricken 
them down, what refuge is there, asks 
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Crabbe, but the bane of the industrious 
poor of our own day—the “ House”? The 
“House,” wherein were promiscuously 
herded together the sick, the epileptic, the 
depraved and immoral, the children, the 
idiots and the aged, all held together, so to 
speak, by the common bond of destitution. 
Such, says Crabbe, is the lot of the aged 
poor. He draws a vivid picture of 

‘ ‘* Yon house that holds the parish poor, 

Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken door, 


There children dwell who know no parents’ care ; 
*arents who know no children’s love dwell there. 


Here on a matted flock with dust o’erspread, 

The drooping wretch reclines his languid head ; 

For him no hand the cordial cup applies, 

Or wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes.” 

Then to the dying pauper’s bedside in 
bustles the parish doctor, 


‘* Whose murderous hand a drowsy Bench protect, 

And whose most tender mercy is neglect.” 

Our workhouse system has its critics 
still, it is true, but who on reading these 
lines would not gladly recognise the enor- 
mous advances made since then in the 
treatment of the sick and poor? What 
would Crabbe have thought if he could have 
foreseen, that in days to come a sick pauper 
could command more skilful nursing than 
the rich of his own day? What would he 
say if he could see our improved Poor Law 
administration of to-day? It is by taking 
a glance backward such as this, that we 
realise better all those humanitarian forces 
and philanthropic developments, which have 
come into being in our own time for the 
social betterment of the poor. 

Yet withal Crabbe is no socialist or wild 
revolutionary 
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outline the social evil of his day without 
evolving any legislative panacea or political 
Utopia as a goal towards which to aim. 
And who can doubt that it was the 
Saturnalia of the French Revolution which 
prompted him to pithily summarise “the 
Rights of Man ’’as “the Wants of Rogues”’? 

But “The Village,” which appeared in 
1783, was not Crabbe’s first work. Had it 
not been for the generosity of Burke, it is 
possible that Crabbe’s poems might never 
have achieved publication. The poet's 
history is an instructive one, as affording 
an insight into the trials and vicissitudes 
of a struggling genius in the eighteenth 
century. He was the son of the parish 
clerk at Aldeburgh, a functionary who 
afterwards rose to be “salt-master.” In 
his boyhood he was apprenticed to a 
surgeon, who combined the medical pro- 
fession with some farming on his own 
account. The budding poet was not only 
expected to sweep out the surgery and 
carry round bottles, but had to assist in 
the capacity of 
farm-hand as well, 
and associate with 
the plough - boy. 
One can _ under- 
stand that the 
somewhat incon- 
gruous occupation 
of studying medi- 
cine and ploughing 
did not appeal to 
Crabbe. So it is 
not surprising to 
find that he de- 
cided to give up the 
medical profession, 
if such indeed it 











His insight into 
the lives of the 
masses, his sym- 
pathy with their 
neglected con- 
dition, do not take 
him to the length 


of those who 
would — willingly 
see the frame- 


work of society 
dissolving in 
“red ruin and the 
breaking up of 
laws.” No, he is 
merely content to 
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THE RECTORY, 


could be called, and gravitated to London, 


bent on succeeding as a poet. In the 
metropolis the outlook for those who 


embraced letters as a profession was gloomy 
in the extreme. We know the story of the 
publisher who told Johnson he would find 
it more profitable to buy a porter’s knot 
and carry luggage than write books. 
Crabbe was not spared any of the humilia- 
tions and disappointments which befell his 
brethren of the pen. But at a time when 
it seemed as if his chances of success were 
hopeless, a sudden change of fortune set in. 
Burke, to whom the MS. of the “ Library ” 
was sent, was struck with its merits, and 
with Crabbe’s appeal for assistance and 
patronage. The great statesman himself 
took the MS. to a publisher, and requested 
Johnson to lend a helping hand to its 
publication. Burke moreover invited the 
struggling poet to Beaconsfield, and it was 
through his influence that Crabbe was 
enabled to realise his desire to enter the 
Church, towards which Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow gave him £100. It was perhaps 
partly Crabbe’s extensive reading and love 
of general knowledge which attracted Burke. 
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“Mr. Crabbe,” he observed to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, “appears to know something 
of everything.” 

In the “ Library” we are presented with 
the thoughts of a scholar inspired by a 
glance round his shelves where repose his 


beloved books classified according to 
subject. Where is the remedy for worry 


of mind, for distress of soul? In the 
library is Crabbe’s answer. Here, shut out 
from all external cares, the scholar can 
live out his intellectual life—not indeed in 
a world of dreams, but in intimate com- 
munion with the greatest minds. Here in 
the library is all knowledge. It requires 
only an attitude of receptivity and appreci- 
ation to derive the keenest intellectual 
enjoyment. It is books that lend 


‘** New views to life and teach us how to live. 
They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they 
chastise, 
Fools they admonish and confirm the wise : 
Their aid they yield to all ; they never shun 
The man of sorrow, nor the wretch undone.” 


On every branch of thought, which is 
represented by his books, Crabbe has his 








say. The subject of Divinity leads him to 
comment on the fact that theologians who 
fiercely shed controversial ink as life-blood 
in vigorous assaults on each other’s heretical 
position, repose here peacefully—in the 
form of their works—side by side— 
‘* An Athanasian here in deep repose 

Sleeps with the fiercest of his Arian foes ; 

Socinians here with Calvinists abide, 

And their partitions angry chiefs divide. 

Here wily Jesuits simple Quakers meet, 

And Bellarmine has rest at Luther's feet.” 


He cannot refrain moreover from giving 
a thrust to his former occupation when he 
comes to the shelves whereon are ranged 
the learned volumes relating to the domain 
of medicine. And he takes a whimsical 
revenge for the weary hours he spent in 
this—to him—uncongenial study, by allow- 
ing the spider to spin her web unchecked 
over those dusty medical works. 

In his reflections on Romance we see the 
key to Crabbe’s own position as a stern and 
gloomy realist. The glamour of illusion can 
never exist for him. Visions of fairyland, 
webs woven by the imagination to hide 
from the individual the sorrows of life, are 
in his opinion 
so much vanity 
and foolishness. 

Truthfulness 
to Nature is 
indeed one of 
Crabbe’s most 
striking cha- 
racteristics. It 
was this trait 
in him which 
especially com- 
mended itself to 
Johnson. The 
doctor 
eulogised him 
for his efforts 
to dissipate the 
false and arti- 
ficial sentiment 
attaching to the 
simplicity of 
rural life. It 
Was this trait in 
him too which 
drew forth 


freat 
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‘*Nature’s sternest painter, yet the best,” 
an encomium which has been inscribed on 
his monument in Trowbridge church. 

No doubt it is this harsh and gloomy 
realism which has prevented Crabbe from 
attaining the topmost pinnacle of popularity. 
For he ever harps on the doleful side of 
life. 


‘* Auburn and Eden can no more be found,” 


he proclaims with mournful insistency 
in “The Parish Register,” a trilogy of 
Birth, Marriage, and Death. Yet one can- 
not but feel that his pessimistic philosophy 
of life was scarcely justified in his own 
case. For if the earlier part of his life was 
full of storm and stress, Burke helped him 
to a position of ease when he was still 
young, and before his mind could have 
become embittered. He returned to Alde- 
burgh, the place where he had been despised 
in his boyhood as a worthless bookworm, 
an ordained clergyman, a poet of renown, 
a literary lion, the friend of Johnson and 
Burke. An engagement of some years’ 
standing terminated in a happy and suitable 
marriage. He was for some years chaplain 
to the Duke of Rutland, and resided in 
Belvoir Castle. 
His last living 
was that of 
Trowbridge, 
where he died 
in 1832, having 
been rector of 
the parish for 
eighteen years. 

As a parish 
clergyman he 
must have been 
decidedly un- 
con ventional. 
“Gentlemen, | 
must have some 
money,’ was 
his method of 
reminding his 
congregation of 
their financial 
obligations. It 
is interesting to 
note that there 
are veterans in 
Trowbridge 
who still re- 





Byron’s appre- 
ciation of him 


as 
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member “ Par- 
son Crabbe.” 
LEESON-MARSHALL. 
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The German Universities 


BY JAMES JOHNSTON, M.A. 


GREAT deal has been written about 
A German life, and yet it is doubtful 

whether the average Englishman has 
any very clear idea as to the nature of some 
of its most important parts. The object of 
this paper is to state a few facts regarding 
the German universities. Roughly speak- 
ing, there are two great classes of univer- 
sities in the world, represented in this 
country on the one hand by Oxford and 
Cambridge, and on the other by the Scottish 
universities. It is interesting to notice that 
the Scottish universities are more in har- 
mony with the general idea of a university 
as it is found in Europe than are Oxford 
and Cambridge. There are several very im- 
portant differences between these two types 
of university. For example, Oxford and 
Cambridge are in one sense a confederacy 
of colleges, the real academic life of the 
place centring in the colleges, while the 
university is little better than a degree- 
conferring body. In Scotland and on the 


Continent the university is a teaching cor- 


poration instead of a federal society. But 
perhaps the real and vital point of distine- 
tion is whether or not the students lead a 
common life within the bounds of the 
college or university and under its control 
and discipline. In the case of Oxford and 
Cambridge this common life is associated 
with the college system, but in other places 
the continental and Scottish idea of a uni- 
versity is united with the boarding system. 
The German universities, like the large 
majority of continental universities, have 
left the students perfect freedom as to 
where they live. 

Tt would perhaps not be incorrect to say 
that these two methods of academic living 
represent two distinct ideals of education. 
The idea which lies behind the English 
system is that education is in large measure 
an education in common living, a training 
of character through the influence of other 
minds, and through contact with an ancient 
tradition, while the continental system is 
the expression of the belief that education 
is a training in self-reliance, a personal dis- 
cipline of character. The English system, 
too, expresses what may be called the con- 
ventual theory of education, the belief that 
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the restraints of a common life are the best 
securities for honest living, whereas the 
continental system is based entirely on the 
belief in freedom, on the conviction that 
character is best developed in the open life 
of the city. 

This idea of academic freedom is one of 
the central principles of German university 
life, the source from which springs a num- 
ber of customs and habits which seem 
strange to English or Scots students. It 
goes far beyond a mere assertion of the 
value of freedom as the best means of 
training men. It develops into a protest 
against every form of compulsion in acade- 
mic life. The result is that in many par- 
ticulars a German university is unlike both 
the English and the Scottish ones. What 
distinguishes it most from the latter is the 
fact that throughout his whole course the 
student is free to regulate his studies as he 
pleases. In Scotland the membership of 
any class or the attendance on any course 
of lectures involves the doing of a certain 
amount of work connected with the subject 
in the form of examinations and essays. 
In Germany there is nothing of the kind. 
No work is demanded from the student, 
and no proof is required that he is studying 
the subject, or following the lectures. 
Regular attendance is not even demanded. 
In Scotland a roll is called, and unless the 
student is present at a certain percentage 
of the class meetings, he is not allowed to 
count the class for degree purposes. But 
in Germany no such demand is made. In 
Berlin each student is provided with a 
book in which he must put down the 
names of the lectures he is attending. At 
the beginning of the session each professor 
whom he attends signs this book, and at 
the close of the session he signs it again, 
but no proof is asked as to whether the 
student has been a good attender of the 
lectures. To us such a system seems to 
partake of laxness, but to German eyes it 
seems a consistent application of the idea of 
academic freedom, and as such it is regarded 
as something sacred. 

On the other hand, the university does 
exercise some discipline over its members. 
Each university has quite a large set of 





laws setting forth the rules of academic life 
and the punishment which follows the 
breaking of them, and in the older univer- 
sity towns the prison of the university is 
still to be seen, perhaps a tower with grated 
windows. But in one sense all this is a 
vindication of academic freedom, for it 
means that the student is regarded as a 
member of a separate community, not sub- 
ject for the time being to the common law, 
but answerable for his conduct to the uni- 
versity. In this way the student is taught 
to think of himself as belonging to an insti- 
tution to whose laws and manner of life he 
ought to be loyal. He is free from the 
ordinary civil jurisdiction, but he is not 
exempt from the demands which the law 
makes on the rest of the citizens. The 
only difference is that any breach of the 
law is treated as sacrilege against the 
academic life, as something at variance 
with a student’s career. In this idea of 
discipline the German system seems to 
approach more closely to the English one, 
though one must not forget that in every 
kind of academic life the university claims 
some measure of authority over its students. 
In Scotland, for example, the university has 
a right to deal with its members, and to 
expel any one guilty of conduct unworthy 
of a scholar, but it has no separate jurisdic- 
tion, and the State does not delegate to it 
its powers and rights in the matter of 
punishment. The German practice of 
university discipline is also in a sense a 
restriction of academic freedom, the asser- 
tion of the fact that freedom is not caprice. 
Yet as a matter of fact it has the effect of 
giving the students a very considerable 
amount of licence. Every student is ex- 
pected to always carry his matriculation 
ticket with him, and if he gets into any 
difficulty it acts as a sort of talisman, 
delivering him out of the hands of the 
police. 

Another distinguishing feature of any 
university system is the object which it 
has in view, its ideal of education. The 
great outstanding feature of the older 
English universities is their devotion to 
what is known as a liberal education. The 
idea which lies behind their whole organis- 
ation is that men preparing for different 
professions should pass through a common 
training, the object of which is not so much 
to impart knowledge as to develop and 
discipline the general intellectual life, with 
the view of producing a certain well-defined 
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type of character. The English system is 
the greatest known protest against the 
theory which regards education as a training 
in professional skill. It is the expression 
of the idea that the object of education 
is culture, the development of tastes, sym- 
pathies and faculties. It is true that great 
alterations are taking place in the English 
system, that a wider range of studies has 
been introduced, and that scholarship as 
well as culture is now regarded as one of 
the objects of the universities, but the old 
loyalty to the liberal theory of education 
remains. 

In Germany the idea of university educa- 
tion is entirely different. All that is dis- 
tinctly characteristic of a liberal education 
is given in the higher schools or gymnasta 
in which the German boy remains till he is 
about nineteen, and perhaps even longer. 
This of course does not mean that such 
subjects of general culture as the classical 
languages and mathematics are not taught 
in the university, but it means that they 
are taught with an entirely different purpose. 
The study of classics is carried forward to a 
very advanced stage in the schools, and in 
the universities it is taught more from a 
scholastic point of view than with a view to 
general culture. Much the same is true of 
mathematics. Both these subjects are 
taught, chiefly with the view of training 
teachers, or in the case of mathematics with 
reference to the needs of the many callings 
which demand a knowledge of mathematics. 
To a much more limited extent they are 
taught with the purpose of supplying the 
wants of men who are specialising in these 
subjects without any immediate professional 
interest, but this idea of specialisation is also 
different from the liberal theory of education. 
Philosophy is a more distinctively university 
subject. That is to say, while in some 
cases it forms a part of school teaching, it 
is only in the university that it is efficiently 
taught as acomplete subject. It too must 
be regarded as in a sense a professional 
subject. To understand this, one must 
remember that one of the great faculties 
into which every German university is 
divided is the philosophical one, and that it 
includes a very wide range of subjects, such 
as languages, history, science, and philo- 
sophy. In all Prussian universities every 
candidate for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy, which is the degree associated 
with this general faculty, must take 
philosophy as one of the subjects for 
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examination, so that it forms part of his 
professional training. Of course, in a sense 
this means that philosophy is regarded as a 
subject of liberal education, as a sort of 
check on the narrowing influence of a purely 
historical, scientific, or linguistic training. 
But one must remember that it is part of 
a professional degree and is not taught in 
a preliminary course of liberal study. 

In this matter of liberal and professional 
education, Germany differs both from 
England and Scotland. In England a great 
part of professional training is obtained 
outside the universities, in the inns of 
court or in the hospitals, and a large 
proportion of professional men have no 
preliminary liberal training, while those 
who have, have got it outside the university. 
In Germany, the great mass of professional 
training is acquired in the university. In 
Scotland, professional training is supplied 
by the universities to a far greater extent 
than it is in England. Indeed, the greater 
part of the legal and medical training in 
Scotland is provided by the universities. In 
this respect the Scottish system resembles 
the German one, but it differs in one 
important point. In Scotland the inter- 
mingling of a legal training with a liberal 
education is quite common, and it also some- 
times happens that a man, before beginning 
his medical studies, takes a general arts 
course. In one profession such a mingling 
of studies is absolutely necessary, viz. the 
ministry. All the Scots churches unite in 
demanding that their ministers must pass 
through a general university training before 
beginning their theological studies. The 
German universities are far more loyal to 
the idea of professional training than the 
Scottish ones, for they treat theological, 
legal, and medical subjects on a footing of 
equality. The student who intends to be a 
minister, a doctor, or a lawyer, joins his 
respective faculty at once, and throughout 
his whole university course his studies are 
of a purely professional character. There 
are cases, perhaps, where a student enrols 
in more than one faculty, or being a 
member of one faculty attends lectures in 
another one, but among German students 
these cases are comparatively rare. The 
university, it may be added, is divided 
into four faculties, law, medicine, theology, 
and philosophy, the three first correspond- 
ing to the three great professions, and the 
last ministering to the needs of a variety of 
professions and callings. 
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Side by side with this great idea of pro- 
fessional training there is another idea, that 
of scholarship. It is .perhaps, however, a 
mistake to think of the German universities 
as working to any great extent for the 
advancement of scholarship. The profes- 
sors undoubtedly form a class of scholars 
without their equal in the world, but as 
professors their aim is essentially a teach- 
ing one, and if they seek to enrich their 
lectures as much as possible, the reason is 
that they believe that scholarship is the 
surest basis for professional skill. The 
great idea which lies behind the German 
university is that it should be the profes- 
sional school of the nation, and _ that 
involves that it should seek to train up a 
body of scholars capable of teaching in 
the universities, professors and academic 
teachers being an indispensable part of the 
national equipment of culture. 

Universities differ also in methods of 
teaching, and oddly enough the English 
system is again at variance with the 
continental one. In Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, as every one knows, the greater part 
of the teaching is done through tuition, 
the formal public lecture playing a much 
smaller part than it does in Scotland. In 
Germany the teaching is done by professors, 
and the lecturing system is predominant. 
In many cases the classes are very large. 
One professor in Berlin can command an 
audience of more than two hundred, when 
he lectures on the history of philosophy, 
and not long ago one distinguished teacher 
of criminal law, recently come to Berlin, had 
to remove his class from a very large room 
to the largest one in the university, a hall 
which holds six hundred people. In many 
senses these larger classes are just like 
public meetings. Many of the students 
take pretty full notes, but for the most part 
their attitude is that of an audience which 
has come to hear the exposition of some 
theme rather than that of students anxious, 
for the purpose of examination, to cram up 
the opinions of a teacher. This fact reacts 
on the professors. They do not regard 
themselves as mere instruments for con- 
veying knowledge which pays. They rather 
think of themselves as critics and expositors. 
The result is that they look at things in 
a broad, generous way, unhampered by 
academic limitations. All this is not with- 
out some influence on their speaking. 
There is often something of the vividness 
and quickness of public speech in their 





lectures, sometimes an oratorical note which 
seems strange to one accustomed to the 
calmer utterance of English teachers. Here 
again in many of those points there is a 
resemblance between the German and 
Scottish methods. The Scots student is 
accustomed to the atmosphere of large 
classes, and generally he has known at least 
one professor in whose lecturing there was 
a breath of eloquence. 

If one were asked to mention two or 
three of the chief characteristics of German 
universities, he would, I think, give those 
I have mentioned ; the idea that the student 
should lead a free and in some ways a 
separate life, while at the same time mixing 
with the common civic life, the stress which 
is laid on a complete and scientific pro- 
fessional training, and the reliance which is 
placed on lecturing rather than on the 
simpler methods of tutorial instruction. But 
there are rather interesting modifications of 
some of these features. The students 
reside outside the bounds of the university, 
and they are encouraged to lead a free life, 
but whether through a process of natural 
attraction or for some other reason, they 
have in many university towns formed a 
quarter of their own to which they seem 
naturally to gravitate. In Berlin the 
majority of the students live in the north of 
the city, in an area more or less sharply 
defined, indeed so clearly defined that it 
is called the Students’ Quarter. Of course, 
other classes of the community live there, 
but the students preponderate, and they 
give the neighbourhood its general tone 
and character. 

Again, although the lectures form the 
main part of the teaching, there is in all 
German universities something which 
approaches the tutorial method. This is 
the Seminar. These seminars take different 
forms. In some cases they resemble 
debating societies. In these cases the 
students meet together along with the pro- 
lessor, one of the students reads a short 
paper on some subject connected with the 
particular department of study, then the 
professor explains what the essayist said 
and amplifies his discussion, after which 
the other students are at liberty to con- 
tribute their views on the matter. There is 
another form of seminar more distinctly 
tutorial in character. Some book on a 
Special part of a subject is selected for 
detailed exposition, perhaps, in philosophy, 
such a book as Kant’s Kritik of Pure 
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Reason, and the professor with the help of 
the students gives an account of it and 
discusses it in detail in a way which is 
impossible in lectures. 

It is sometimes said that the lecturing 
and the tutorial methods represent two 
different traditions of teaching, and that the 
tutorial system is far truer than the lectur- 
ing one to the Athenian way of discussion, 
which is regarded as the ideal of education. 
Undoubtedly, it is not so good to teach 
philosophy through the stiffer and more 
formal way of lecturing as to lead one’s 
hearers along the road of personal dis- 
cussion, as did Socrates and Plato. But 
there is much to be said in favour of the 
lecturing method. To see a cultured mind 
moving uninterruptedly through the discus- 
sion of some great question is in itself an 
education in clear and strenuous thinking, 
and there is something in living contact 
with a great public teacher which one does 
not find even in a more intimate fellowship 
with him. It is, however, one of the good 
features of the German system that through 
its public classes and seminars it com- 
bines both methods. It is very interesting 
to notice too that at one point it recognises 
the value of the Athenian method in a way 
which is becoming less common than it once 
was. In medieval times the degrees of a 
university were won, not by showing skill 
in written examinations, but by dexterity in 
public debate. In this point the medieval 
spirit approached somewhat to the Greek. 
The German universities have modified that 
old method, but they still retain the spirit 
of it. When at the close of his career the 
student presents himself for his degree, he 
has to hand in a written thesis, and in 
addition submit himself to an oral examina- 
tion of two or three hours. The idea 
behind this custom seems to be, that oral 
examination is the best test of knowledge, 
that in that free unfettered way one is led 
gradually to the discussion of many points, 
and is unable to seek refuge in evasions, as 
he might do in a written examination. 

There is one custom among German 
students which stands in striking contrast 
to English and Scottish ways. It is the 
custom for our students to spend their 
whole time of study at one university. 
That is the secret of the passionate academic 
loyalty so common among us. In Germany 
it is quite usual for a student to wander 
from one university to another. Almost 
every German student tries to have one 
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session at least in a big city like Berlin or 
Leipzic. It is hard to say to what extent 
this custom is followed, whether it is grow- 
ing or decreasing. One can, however, say 
that quite evidently a number of students 
go through their whole course in a large 
university like Berlin, and there are cases 
too where a student may remain the whole 
time at a small country university. There 
is much to be said against the custom, and 
also much to be said in its favour. It 
widens the circle of memory, and it gives 
one a fuller knowledge of life, but it seems 
to make the peculiar kind of academic 
loyalty we know difficult. Perhaps, how- 
ever, after all it is possible for several 
academic loyalties to live together in the one 
heart. Certainly that is the experience of 
the foreign student who learns to look on 
some small German university with a 
tenderness which does not diminish his 
regard for his own Alma Mater, and it is 
hard to see why a German should not in the 
same way take pride in two or three universi- 
ties. Of course, he can never think of them 
with the singleness of devotion which English 
students give to Oxford and Cambridge. 
There is one other very interesting 
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feature of the German universities which is 
worth noticing. It is doubtful whether 
most of us at home have realised how 
large the service is which the German 
universities are rendering to human culture. 
They are not only the great professional 
schools of the German people, but they 
are also the training-places for a whole 
circle of partially disinherited nations. A 
number of nationalities in which there is 
either a very poor university system or none 
at all, send their best men to Germany to 
be trained. Among the students one finds 
representatives of countries like Greece, 
Armenia, Servia, Bulgaria, Japan. At one 
public lecture given by a leading theological 
professor in Berlin, 1 saw the representa- 
tives of the East mingling with those of the 
West. In one part of the hall there was 
an inscrutable-looking Japanese, and on the 
other side there were two dark-eyed 
Armenians. Germany is giving the culture 
of Europe to those races, and her uni- 
versities are great international homes of 
education. That fact adds to the re- 


sponsibility of her academic teachers, and 
widens their influence to an extent which 
is difficult to estimate. 
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Bears I Have Met 


BY WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 


DIRECTOR OF THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN 


Animal Nature in Confinement—Silvertop Grizzlies and their Ways—Fight between a Cinnamon and 
Black Bear—Bad-tempered Japanese Brutes—Cyclone, a Grizzly Cub from Alaska, 
and his Pranks—Most Bears Playful and Fun-loving 


T has recently come to pass that when- 
ever a critic writes at great length upon 
an author or an artist, his praise-up is 

called “ an appreciation.”’ In similar fashion, 
this writing is an appreciation of twenty- 
eight bears. There are two more, but at 
present, the less said of them the better for 
their reputations. 

Of all the living creatures in the New 
York Zoological Park, 1674 in number, the 
most grateful and comforting are the bears. 
They make less trouble, better repay care, 
cause less anxiety, and yield more satisfac- 
tion per capita than the members of any 
other collection. Since the starting of the 
bear collection in June 1899, only one bear 
has been ill. One was executed by another, 
and one was killed by a kind-hearted visitor, 
with four peaches, fed on the sly. Itis a 
pleasure to keep animals which repay our 
care with good health, good temper, and fine 
development. 

Beyond question, comfortable captivity, 
or what I call freedom in confinement, reveals 
many phases of animal nature which can 
not be developed or observed in a state of 
entire freedom. The wisest animals are 
the most appreciative, and the most philo- 
sophical. They study how to be happy 
though corraled, leave all fretting to be done 
by professional fretters, and mind _ their 
keepers. All this is when under proper 
conditions, remember. Of a bear roaming 
free in a big, clean, sunny yard, climbing, 
swimming, romping and skylarking with 
several jolly companions, and never teased 
with food, much may be expected. But of 
a bear in an eight feet by ten feet cage, a 
solitary prisoner, in a miserable, sloppy, 
stinking cell—cribbed and confined in 
perpetual violence to every sense and desire 
save appetite—what can you ask? Such 
an animal is but one remove from a well- 
mounted skin in a museum. In fact, a 
dead animal finely mounted is better than a 
live one badly kept; for the latter is a sin 
against nature. 
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In nineteen cases out of every twenty, a 
bear that istaken young, properly denned and 
intelligently cared for, promptly becomes a 
thing of beauty and a joy as long as he 
lives. No man who knows anything about 
bears prefers to capture them when full- 
grown, and keep them alive in his zoological 
garden. The most terrible incarnation of 
fury which I ever saw was a newly-caught, 
full-grown grizzly. The worst black leopard 
ever caged was a lamb in comparison with 
him. The longer he remained in captivity 
the angrier he got; and at last he died of 
an overdose of misery and a broken heart. 

When bears are caught young, and reared 
in captivity wnder proper conditions, every- 
thing good in them is developed and stimu- 
lated, and the bad traits are correspondingly 
dwarfed. Take the grizzly. As a wild 
animal, to be hunted and killed on his native 
mountains, his reputation is very bad. 
Everywhere, save in the Yellowstone Park, 
he is an Ishmaelite, his hooked fist against 
every man, and every gunagainst him. No 
time has he to show his real nature. He 
can only eat, run and fight. But in the 
reservation mentioned, a wonderful fact has 
been developed. Even in a wild state, the 
grizzly is not dangerous when he is let alone. 
He haunts the hotels and the tourists’ camps, 
and steals food whenever he can, but thus 
far, despite a thousand opportunities, he has 
harmed no one ! 

Our silvertip grizzly, Engineer, from 
Rifle, Colorado, now three years old, is as 
mild-mannered and good-tempered as a 
Newfoundland dog. He lives with Big Billy, 
the Kadiak bear, a great, overgrown giant 
with the temper of a puppy, and they spend 
a large portion of their waking hours in 
ponderously wrestling and rolling on the 
floor of their den. There is another bear 
in their den, a big cinnamon from Meeker, 
Colorado; but they hold that he is not in their 
set, and seldom notice him. Although either 
of these three animals would, if dangerous, 
instantly render it impossible for a man to 
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set foot within their den, they are all so 
good-natured and sensible that the keepers, 
and labourers who shovel snow, enter the 
enclosure armed with only brooms and snow 
shovels, and drive the bears to and fro like 
so many sheep. 

But one cannot always tell what is pass- 
ing in the mind of a bear. This same 
cinnamon, Bob Meeker, ordinarily a very 
decent and good-tempered animal, once let 
loose his temper, and furnished an incident 
that will long be remembered in the Park. 

We received from Canada a small black 
bear cub, a year younger than Bob, which 
was placed in the bears’ nursery with five 
or six other cubs. Little Tommy lost 
no time in showing off a very bad temper. 
He scratched and bit the keepers who fed 
him, whipped all of his more peaceable cage- 
mates, and inaugurated amongst them a 
reign of terror. Not content with this, he 
repeatedly “sassed” Bob and the other 
bears in the next den, through the bars of the 
partition. He made himself so thoroughly 
obnoxious, that at the end of the second 
week of his reign we were on the point of 
removing him to solitary confinement. His 
bad temper seemed likely to infect his com- 
panions with the same spirit. But just then 
occurred the incident. 

In the course of his morning’s work, the 
bears’ keeper passed from Bob’s den to 
Tommy’s, without taking pains to latch the 
partition door. Bob noted this, sauntered 
up very carelessly, pushed the door open, 
and entered the next den. Paying no atten- 
tion to the other bear cubs, nor to the keeper, 
he made a quick rush for Tommy, in the 
most distant corner, seized him, and began 
to bite him savagely. Tommy yelled for 
help, and instantly Jappie, a good-natured 
little feliow from Japan, who up to that 
hour had never attacked a mate, fell upon 
Bob tooth and claw. Tommy fought for 
his life, Jappie bit, and the keeper yelled; 
but Bob kept right on. 

_ Within ten seconds the keeper had secured 
his pike pole, and jabbed its spiked point 
into Bob's shoulder an inch deep. The 
blood flew, but the cinnamon kept on killing 
the terror. The pike was driven into the 
other shoulder, but Bob paid no attention 
to it. The keeper changed tactics, and 
began to beat Bob across the nose; and 
this made him yield. Streaming with blood 
from both shoulders, he walked back into 
his own den, and plunged into the pool to 
cauterise his wounds. 
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Two days later Tommy died, growling to 
the last at those who dressed his wounds; 
and we all knew that Bob, the cinnamon, 
had made up his mind that it was his duty 
to remove that bad-tempered cub at the first 
opportunity, pro bono publico. 

The way many small bears in captivity 
(outside of zoological collections) are teased 
and tortured is a wicked shame; and no 
person should ever witness anything of the 
sort without remonstrating. ‘T'wo Japanese 
bears which we received last summer direct 
from Japan have been so teased and bullied 
and abused, that with them fear has become 
an over-ruling passion. Through it they 
have been rendered so savage that their 
exhibition value has been almost completely 
destroyed. At times their fear of everything 
is even ludicrous. Several times, one of 
them has climbed to the top of the cage- 
work of his den, seized the top horizontal 
bar between his teeth, and hung there from 
morning until night. By them an offer of 
the most tempting food is considered a 
hostile act, and received with blows and 
curses. During a six months’ stay with 
model companions, amid every comfort 
bears could ask, their terror and bad temper 
has abated very little, but it is hoped that 
eventually we will behold in them the dawn 
of reason. 

These Japanese bears present an extreme 
case, and one which clearly indicates a 
naturally nervous, timid and cowardly dis- 


position. Such cases are difficult to deal 
with. Cowardly animals are always getting 


into the daily reports, usually through stupid 
and far-fetched injuries to themselves or 
their companions. With a courageous, self- 
reliant, steady-nerved animal, training to 
almost any extent is possible. 

I believe the grizzly could be trained and 
handled quite as successfully as the brown 
bear of Southern Europe, which by reason 
of its kind and obedient disposition has a 
monopoly of the dancing business. 

By way of contrast with the terror-stricken 
Japanese bears, take little Cyclone, a grizzly 
cub from Alaska, who earned his name by 
the vigour of his resistance to ill-treatment. 
When his mother was fired at, on a timbered 
hillside facing Chilkat river, he and his 
brother ran away as fast as their stumpy 
little legs could carry them. When they 
crept where they had last seen her, they 
thought her asleep ; and cuddling up close 
against her yet warm body they slept 
peacefully until morning. 
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Before the early morning sun had 
reached their side of the mountain, the 
two orphans were awakened by the rough 
grasp of human hands. Valiantly they 
bit and scratched, and bawled aloud with 
rage. 

One of them made a fight so fierce and 
terrible that his nervous captor let him go, 
and that one is still on the Chilkat. Although 
the other cub fought just as desperately, his 
captor seized him by the hind-legs, dragged 
him backwards, occasionally swung him 
around his head, and kept him generally 
engaged until ropes were procured for 
binding him. 

When finally established, with collar, 
chain and post, in the rear of the saloon 
in Poreupine City, biped animals lower than 
himself frequently and violently prodded the 
little grizzly with a long pole, “ to see him 
fight.” Barely in time to save him from 
insanity, little Cyclone was rescued by the 
friendly hands of the Zoological Society's 
field agent, placed in a comfortable box, 
freed from all annoyance, and shipped to 
New York. 

He was at that time as droll and roguish- 
looking a grizzly cub as ever stepped. In 
a grizzly-grey full moon of fluffy hair, two 


big, black eyes sparkled like jet beads, behind 
a pudgy little nose absurdly short for a bear. 
Excepting for his high shoulders, he was 
little more than a big ball of grey fur set up 


on four posts of the same material. But 
his claws were formidable, and he had the 
true grizzly spirit. 

The bears’ nursery at the New York 
Zoological Park is a big yard with a shade- 
tree, a tree to climb, a swimming pool, three 
sleeping dens, and a rock cliff. It never 
contains fewer than six cubs, and sometimes 
eight. Naturally, it is a good test of courage 
and temper to turn a new bear into that 
roystering crowd. Usually a new-comer 
is badly scared during his first day in the 
nursery, and very timid during the next. 
But grizzlies are different. They are born 
full of courage, and devoid of all sense of 
fear. 

When little Cyclone’s travelling box was 
opened, and he found himself free in the 


nursery, he stalked deliberately to the centre 
of the stage, halted, and calmly looked about 
him. His air and manner said as plainly as 
English— 

“T’m a grizzly, from Alaska; and I’ve 
come to stay. If any of you fellows think 
there is anything coming to you from me, 
come and take it!” 

Little Czar, a very saucy but good-natured 
European brown bear cub, walked up, and 
aimed a sample blow at Cyclone’s left ear. 
Quick as a flash, out shot Cyclone’s right 
paw, as only a grizzly can strike, and caught 
the would-be hazer on the side of the head. 
Amazed and confounded, Czar fled in wild 
haste. Next in order, a black bear cub, 
twice the size of Cyclone, made a pass at 
the new-comer, and he, too, received so 
fierce a counter-charge that he ignomini- 
ously quitted the field, and scrambled to 
the top of the cliff. 

Cyclone conscientiously met every attack, 
real or feigned, that was made upon him. 
In less than an hour it was understood by 
every bear in the nursery that that queer- 
looking grey fellow with the broad head 
and short nose could strike quick and hard, 
and that he would fight any other bear on 
three seconds’ notice. From that time on, 
Cyclone’s position has been assured. He 
is treated with the respect that a good fore- 
arm inspires, but being really a fine-spirited, 
dignified little grizzly, he attacks no one, 
and never has had a fight. 

Of our thirty bears (which represent ten 
species, and all the colour variations of the 
black bear) there are only two which are 
not playful and fun-loving. These are the 
Japanese bears. The keepers and helpers 
enter all dens save that of the polar bears 
without confining the animals in their 
sleeping dens. Although life-preservers are 
provided, the broom is the keeper’s principal 
weapon. The polar bears are not vicious, 
but being very large, their play is too rough, 
and too apt to be deadly. A keeper cannot 
afford to have a hand torn off by a bear, 
even in play ; and so, before the men enter 
the den of the polars, the two big fellows 
are enticed into their iron shifting cage, 
and locked in. 
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Treacle- Stick 


I 


IDOW MELFORD made her own 
\ toffee. When it was made and cut 
into strips it was put in glass bottles, 

and the bottles stood in Widow Melford’s 
window. The’ window was a diamond- 
paned lattice, long and low, and the bottles 
were not in the least in anybody's way, 
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bright-eyed old woman, with a nice taste 
in lilac gowns, and week in week out (I 
almost said night and day), she wore a 
clean sun-bonnet. If, when you came, you 
found the cottage door propped open, you 
might be fairly sure that the widow was 
in her back kitchen washing, and when 


you knocked a shrill voice would bid you 
“Come right in, miss, my dear, and help 





— 
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THE WIDOW WAS VISITED BY NO LESS A PERSON THAN THE SQUIRE 


because the window was not made to open, 
which was convenient for the sweet-stuff, 
and no discomfort to the tenants. 

When you wanted treacle-stick you must 
not walk straight in and demand it, for the 
window was the only part of the house 
which could be regarded as a shop, but if 
the widow was in her kitchen when you 
knocked, she would open the door at once, 
and if you were “quality,” drop you an 
old-fashioned curtsey. , 

The Widow Melford was a little, rosy, 


yourself: my hands be all too soaking wet 
to get ‘un for you. Help yourself; ten 
brandy balls a penny, or two sticks o’ toffee, 
an’ leave your penny on table.” Alas! 
where can such treacle-stick be found now? 
It has gone as surely as the palate which 
relished it. 

The Widow Melford never struggled with 
things, and they never seemed to go 
“contrary ”’ with her. To be sure she had 
had her reverses. Her husband had died, 
as all the village remembered, the year 
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Squire took up the road from church down 
to brook, and drained the village on sound 
nineteenth -century principles. Still, as 
she often said, she “‘ had much to be thank- 
ful for.” “Squire was right kind to I ever 
since ‘un came, an’ took my boy James 
into his garden, an’ I’ve had the washing 
to do for them, an’ I make a little most 
weeks with my treacle-stick; an’ there! 
we’m so comfortable as can be. 

“Them brandy balls, ten a penny; well, 
I’m not sure as I have six-penn’orth, but 
I shall make some more come Monday.” 
Widow Melford was ready to tell any new- 
comer her history, and it usually wound 
up appropriately by a sale of sweet-stuff. 

The village was picturesque, and much 
visited by tourists, and it was wonderful 
how, just when they were passing, the 
widow, who was also picturesque, would 
be in front of the cottage, cleaning the 
window or grubbing among her gilliflowers 
and “ sweet nancies.” 

The Widow Melford had but one absorb- 
ing passion in life, and that was her cottage. 
Her father and grandfather had lived there 
before her, and she had been born and 
spent her life in it. It was certainly a 
charming old English cottage, black lath, 
white plaster, red tiles, all with the thousand 
beautiful shadings which years and weather 
alone can give. It had been ‘painted by 
every artist who came to the village, and 
photographed by every amateur of the 
camera; no one passed it without re- 
mark, and all this, it may be supposed, 
did not lessen the widow’s estimate of it, 
and her pride was fed as well as her pocket 
by these transactions. 


II 


Att of which preliminary leads up 
directly to the great shock of the widow’s 
placid life, and to a day in spring when 
she was visited by no less a person than 
Squire himself. 

Now Squire was a man of great public 
spirit. He was also an ideal landowner. 
During the twelve years of kis reign he 
had, as we have seen, thoroughly drained 
the village; he had also made new roads, 
repaired or rebuilt ruinous cottages, cut 
down and planted in a way to commend 
him to all his tenants and endear his 
memory to his heirs. Doubtless time 


would also repay the vast sums spent, but 
meanwhile Squire was “in a tight place,” 
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and driven to accept one of two alternatives, 
either of which was equally disagreeable 
to him. 

First he might sell some property in the 
north which grew more valuable every 
year, or he might dispose of a parcel of 
land which adjoined the new estate of a 
wealthy upholsterer, who wanted to make 
another approach to his mansion on that 
side of the village, and would add the fields 
to his park, plant his avenue, knock down 
the widow’s cottage and build a smart new 
lodge. For, alas! the widow's cottage 
stood on the desired spot. 

After much sore consideration Squire 
concluded to keep his northern land, and 
he had just written his final instructions 
to his solicitors, when happening to pass 
the cottage while the widow was in her 
garden transplanting some of her treasured 
roots, and having a kindly feeling for her, 
and a perhaps quixotic sense of inherited 
responsibility for the typhoid which had 
bereft her, it occurred to him that a few 
sensible words of preparation for the 
coming change would be both kind and 
seasonable. 

Widow Melford’s face was wreathed in 
smiles when her benefactor opened the 
gate, and her lowest curtsey was in requi- 
sition. For a few minutes the weather, 
the widow’s flowers, the Squire’s health 
were discussed; then the Squire stepped 
inside at the widow’s invitation, mechanic- 
ally watched her dusting a chair, sat down 
on it, and began. 

It had seemed a simple enough business 
before he entered upon it, but in view of 
the widow’s unsuspecting smiles it was 
hard to begin, and in view of her white, 
stricken face, harder to proceed. 

However, he got through somehow, and 
saw the widow at the end, standing before 
him, her eyes on the ground, nervously 
twisting the corner of her apron. 

“T was barn here,” she said quietly, but 
with a tremor in her voice which would 
make itself heard, “an’ I thought I should 
die here, yes, often I did think so, but if 
it must be Squire so far made a con- 
cession to the widow’s grief as to assure 
her that nothing but necessity compelled 
him to part with any of the land, and 
added that he would see that she did not 
suffer in any way; she should have one of 
the new cottages on the Cliff Road (Widow 
Melford’s pet aversions—nasty, new-built 
things nobody never looked at). She 
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curtsied. He had come to tell her himself, 
as he knew she would feel leaving; she 
gave him a grateful, tearful glance. The 
young ladies would be sorry to hear of her 
trouble; he did not know how to tell them 
that the cottage must come down. “ Bless 
their pretty hearts!” cried the widow. 
“ Do’ee, sir, take them a bit o’ treacle-stick,” 
and springing forward impulsively before 
he could stop her, she emptied the whole 
contents of a bottle into a paper bag, and 
pressed it upon Squire, who would fain 
have refused, but did not know how, under 
those bright old pleading eyes. He pro- 
duced a shilling, and would have slipped 
it into her hand, but she drew back with 
so much hurt indignation that he hurriedly 
apologised, took leave and hastened from 
the house. 

When the click of the gate told her that 
Squire had gone, the widow sat down and 
wept long and sore. James’s dinner was 
boiling on the fire, and every now and then 
she rose mechanically and stirred it. At 
last she began wearily to move about the 
house, preparing their simple meal. As 
she passed the open door, her lilies and 
carnations struck a fresh note of grief. 

“Tt’ll be in autumn,” she said to herself, 
“an’ I'll take up the lily and a lot of roots 
—there won’t be no need to leave ’un, but 
maybe ‘twill never blow the same in they 
new gardens—no, ’tidn’t likely, up at top 
there where the wind do blow so cruel.” 
She sighed heavily. ‘“ Nobody much goes 
New Cliff road ‘cept in winter,” was the 
next reflection. “’Twon’t be much use 
making treacle-stick no more. I suppose 
I'll do my bit o’ washin’ still. Well, the 
Lard’s will be done, but I shan’t feel the 
same body in a new place.” For to the 
simple widow it seemed that she was going 
to a strange country. 

That day the widow went about, as her 
neighbours said, “like one mazed.” Her 
duties were punctually fulfilled, James’s 
comfort was attended to, the house cleaned, 
the washing bleached as usual, but her 
good spirits had left her. She felt for the 
first time that her limbs were weary, the 
sun too hot, the wind too high, and knew 
that she was old. In the evening, struggling 
for composure, she told James the whole 
tale of her woe, and his surprise and con- 
sternation did her so much good that she 
next retailed the sad news to her nearest 
neighbour, and found much comfort in the 
tearful recital. 
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“To think you should be goin’ to new 
houses on Cliff! Well, dear heart alive, 
what’s the world a-comin’ to?” said 
sympathetic listeners. 

“Sims as the Court met be sold next, 
an’ Squire himself houseless,” added one 
highly-imaginative body, and was responded 
to by murmurs of “ An’ so do, and so do 
indeed.” The widow found herself a heroine. 
She had never been fond of “ gadding,”’ but 
now her cottage door was shut, and several 
would-be purchasers of toffee found them- 
selves obliged to take their ha’pence home 
again. It was a demoralising state of 
things. 

Ill 


WHEN Squire reached home that day he 
went into the library to finish a letter, and 
absently laid down the bag of treacle-stick 
on his writing-table. He tried to settle 
down to work, but that his thoughts 
wandered was apparent by the stifled sigh, 
and the half-muttered ejaculation, “ Poor 
old soul! Well, she can’t feel it more than 
I do.” 

He was interrupted by an urgent sum- 
mons to the sick bed of an old friend, and 
on his way out, encountering his little 
daughters, called to them that there was 
some sweet-stuff in the library which Widow 
Melford had sent them. 

They lost no time in securing the booty, 
which had oozed a little through its flimsy 
wrapping, and adhered to a letter on which 
the Squire had laid it, but this they were 
far too much occupied to notice. They 
carried it off to the nursery, and while they 
were carefully weighing out shares on the 
toy scales which would overbalance at the 
wrong moment, the letter was picked up 
and “ posted” by the three-year-old Dot in 
the pillar-post money box, where it lay for 
many a day after, and it was the letter 
arranging for the sale of Widow Melford’s 
cottage. 

Of course the young ladies were bound 
by all ties of friendship and courtesy to go 
and thank the widow for her gift. They 
found her ironing, and dropping tears care- 
fully that they might not spoil Squire’s 
collars. The cause of her woe was soon 
told, and their sympathy, and indeed in- 
dignation, knew no bounds. The widow’s 
manners were for a few minutes in abey- 
ance, but presently she was dusting her 
chairs and begging her visitors to be 
seated. 
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Treacle-Stick 


“Tt is such a pretty cottage,” wept they. 

“An’ so ’tis, for sure,” assented the 
widow, “the prettiest cottage in England, 
some folks do say,” and upon this her tears 
flowed faster. 

When the Squire returned from his 
friend’s funeral some days after, he found 
himself received by the young ladies in a 
manner which betokened dignified grief 
and disapproval, and it leaked out through 
the nursemaid that each had added a 


the entrance to the village, if destiny had 
not just then stepped in. 

Destiny in this case took the shape of 
a railway company, who shortly after the 
decisive letter had been written (and 
posted, as we know) made overtures witl 
regard to that valuable northern property 
of Squire’s, with a view to purchase the 
same. Sometimes circumstances change 
instead of hearts, yet the result may be 
much the same. At any rate, Squire's 
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THE CAUSE OF HER WOE WAS SOON TOLD 


special clause to her prayers with reference 
to a desired alteration in her father’s heart. 
“Widow Melford feels like an old oak 
uprooted by a tempest storm,” they told 
him with grave, wide-opened eyes. 
“How do I feel when my best trees are 
blown down ?” inquired Squire. 


IV 
In spite of the remonstrances of his 
family, the grief of the widow, and his own 
reluctance, that little slice of property 
would have passed to Mr. Gordge, and the 
smart new lodge have even now guarded 
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heart was so good that perhaps any change 
might be for the worse. 

Only had matters gone too far with the 
sale of the home property? Well, of 
course they had not, and when this was 
proved beyond doubt, it was the happy 
mission of the young ladies to go and tell 
Widow Melford that she was to stay in 
the cottage. 

The widow was shrunken and melan- 
choly. Her eyes were still bright, but 
with a wistfulness which took away all 
their youth. She greeted the young ladies 
with her accustomed curtsey, but it had 





lost all its spring. Ten minutes’ talk 
changed all this very radically. 

«“ An’ to think us have been taking up 
all the bulbs, and I got cuttings struck an’ 
saved a lot o’ seeds, thinkin’ us ‘ould be 
up to Cliff Top next spring,” said she, 
when the first amazed silence with which 
she greeted the news was past. “I dii 
think it dii sim tii good that us can bide 
here, an’ more than Providence ‘ould dii 
vor the laike o’ we.” From which it must 
be inferred that, in the widow’s opinion, 
it was on Squire’s account that Providence 
saw fit to intervene. 


Treacle-Stick 


The best of Widow Melford’s roses were 
pressed upon the young ladies, and the 
last they saw of her that evening was her 
print sun-bonnet bobbing by the gate, as 
she watched them up the road, murmuring 
repeated! y— 

“T was barn in the old house, an’ I'll 
die in it, and never go to they new houses 
up top. No, I never was one for strange 
places, ’most worse than strange faces they 
be when you’m old. I sim to have new 
heart laike now, an’ I dii think I'll just go 
in an’ make a fresh boil o’ toffee.” 

NORAH M'CORMICK. 





Tommy 


HERE wasn’t a doubt about it—Tommy 

“was quite superfluous. No one 

wanted him, his parents least of all, 

and he did not even know what to do with 
himself. He was 


tired and shivering Tommy. Once he had 
seen a lot of children going into a big, 
warm room and had followed them in. It 
was a school—but in all his life Tommy had 
never learnt to sit 
still, or to do what 





certainly hungry. 
Not that that was 
in any way remark- 
able, yet there 
seemed plenty of 
bread and meat in 
the shops, and the 
question that just 
now bothered 
Tommy was how to 
get hold of some of 
this without being 
found out. The only 
sin of which Tommy 
knew was that of 
being found out. It 
had never occurred 
to any one to teach 
him the laws of 
meum and tuum or 
any other ideas of 
right and wrong, 
and he only knew 
he could do what he 
liked so long as a 
“bobby” never 
caught him. A bobby had once caught 
lfommy napping on a warm grating, and 
had shaken him roughly, and told him to 
get along out of that—confirming Tommy 
in the idea that he was not wanted any- 
where. Where he was to get along to did 
not trouble the policeman, but it did bother 





TOMMY AND A COMPANION ARE HUNGRY 


he was told—and it 
was with a sigh of 
relief the teacher had 
seen Tommy and his 
rags and dirt take 
themselves off again. 
Once, it is true, a 
man had tried to 
make Tommy's 
father and mother 
promise to send him 
to school—they only 
jeered. and said, 
“Catch him if you 
can,” and the next 
night slept in a dif- 
ferent place. They 
had no home, and 
slept mostly out of 
doors in summer, 
in workhouses in 
winter or low lodg- 
ing-houses; and 
they knew well 
enough that the law 
does not compel homeless wanderers to 
send their children to school. They may, 
in fact, do almost anything they like with 
their children—drag them from workhouse 
to workhouse, half starve them, let them 
shiver with cold—the Education Acts 
do not trouble about such ragamuffins. 
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TOMMY PREPARED TO FIGHT HIS OWN BATTLES 


Respectable people certainly will be pun- 
ished for not sending their children to 
school, but there is no interference with the 
glorious liberty of tramps and their kind. 
Their children may grow up just like them- 
selves—learned only in crime and the most 
successful dodges for evading work; free 
to bring into the world more of their kind, 
free to bring up their children in utter 
ignorance, knowing no letters, knowing no 
trade—just preying on others. 

These questions did not, however, bother 
Tommy, and they did not bother his parents, 
but they and others like them soon found 
that the more little children they had, and 
the more starved-looking and shivering they 
were, the more freely kind passers-by gave 
them money, clothes and food. One ever- 
to-be-remembered day, Tommy was actually 
taken into a house and washed—he did not 
like that much, the soap got in his eyes— 
but afterwards he was dressed in a real, 
warm boy’s suit, in a coat and trousers, 
with pockets, and then hada big dinneratthe 
end. The rest of that day Tommy marched 
along in triumph, feeling big enough to 
knock down any boy who made faces at 
him, but proverbs always come true with 
poor people, and so his pride had to have a 
downfall. As soon as the shelter of a way- 
side hedge was reached, Tommy’s grateful 
father—so profuse in thanks to the kind 
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lady who had saved his poor Tommy’s life 
—spoke in a different language. “Now 
then, you get out of that this minute; give 
me them things and stick on your own duds 
—do y’ think I’m going to starve all along 
o’ you? Not one blessed penny have I got 
to-day, wi’ you wearing them good clothes.” 

And so poor Tommy’s prized garments 
found their way into the pawnshop before 
night came, and he felt colder and more 
miserable and worthless than ever, after 
his short-lived glory. Tommy’s father 
knew well enough that a lazy man cannot 
afford to let his child have warm clothing, 
or look well fed ; kind-hearted people would 
not open their purses to him, if they did 
not see how poor he was and how cold his 
child. Otherwise, his unceasing plea to give 
the poor child a trifle to keep him alive would 
fall on deaf ears. It wasn’t that Tommy's 
father really cared about Tommy being cold, 
but the child was a pretty good investment 
and saved him the trouble of doing a day’s 
work. The one thing he hated was work, and 
oddly enough it was the one thing he was 
hardly ever expected to do. He mostly had 
as much to eat as the fellows who worked 
hard all day, and if he had no home, why that 
was little trouble. There was always the 
workhouse, and bed and food to be had 
there, and his pals could generally tell him 
where they let you off easiest and gave you 
the best grub. There was one year Tommy 


‘and his father and mother had a run of bad 


luck, so that they had been in and out of one 
workhouse more than once in every week 
all through the year.!. No one hindered 
them ; no one seemed to think it queer that, 
Tommy should be brought up to copy his 
parents, to learn all sorts of wickedness in 
the casual ward, to use bad language, never 
to go to school, or to have a chance of learn- 
ing anything better. They were just “ins 
and outs,” and never in one place long 
enough for Tommy to be sent even to a 
workhouse school. No, it certainly was 
nobody’s business to interfere, so long as 
they “moved on.” 

An unusual fright seized the people in 
the casual wards one day. Word went round 
that the “Children’s man”? was after them, 
and everybody knew that what the “ Chil- 
dren’s man” undertook to do, he generally 


1 Sixty times in one year one family were ad- 
mitted to the casual wards of a single workhouse. 

* The eloquent name by which the officers of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children are widely known. 





succeeded in doing. So now the idlers 
thought their capital and stock-in-trade 
(that is, their half-starving children) were 
to be taken away. That casual ward was 
nearly empty that night, and for a night or 
two after, but the fear soon died away. 
After all the “Children’s man” could do 
nothing unless he found you out, and un- 
less Tommy or any other child was actually 
suffering. If he declared that Tommy had 
not enough to eat, it was very easy to 
disclaim ownership, and say he wasn’t your 
child: you were only taking care of him 
till his parents came back: indeed you 
had been too kind and had actually given 
Tommy some of your own food. All the 
same, Tommy’s father found he had better 
be a little more careful and not beat Tommy, 
or let him shiver too much. It was of 
course a horrid shame that any man should 
be prevented doing just what he liked with 
his own offspring—the little varmint! What 
business had any one to interfere between 
a father and his child? Hadn’t he brought 
him up, and why shouldn’t he beat him or 
kick him if he wanted to? But he knew 
the “Children’s men” were all over the 
place and had sharp eyes, and he was a bit 
frightened. He did not want to be sent to 
prison in the summer, though it wasn’t half 
bad there in the winter, except that you 
couldn’t get drunk or smoke. 

At last, however, hungry Tommy finds 
himself left to his own devices. He thinks 
his father and mother must really be in the 
lock-up, for he knows they were fighting last 
night. Tommy himself had fetched them the 
drink that made them so quarrelsome—they 
were so drunk they could not go themselves 
—but Tommy was used to that sort of errand, 
and he knew just the right house to go to— 
the one two streets away, where there was a 
step so that children could reach up to the 
counter, and where the girl behind wasn’t 
half a bad sort. If she wasn’t cross and 
the people inside weren’t very quarrelsome, 
she would generally give the children who 
came to get their jugs and cans filled some 
sweets, and sometimes she would give them 
a nice drop over, so that before they got 
home they could all have a drink themselves 
without being found out.! If she didn’t do 
this, Tommy was cunning enough, and had 
got to like the drink enough, to take a good 
long sip when no one was looking, and then 

* Now the bill for the prevention of the sale 


of drink to young children has become law, this 
state of affairs will, at least in part, be checked. 


Tomm y 


fill up the jug at a water-tap he passed on 
the way home. In fact, Tommy rather liked 
being sent to the public-house now ; at first 
he was frightened when the place was full 
of great rough men and worse women, but 
now he was used to it, and could use as bad 
language as any of them, and he was so small 
that the men often gave him a good drink 
for fun to see how much he could take with- 
out getting giddy and tumbling down. Once 
a bobby looked in,and Tommy was frightened 
for a minute, then he remembered seeing 
much smaller children than he was in other 
pubs, and 
he knew 
the _ police- 
man could 
not be after 
him. No one 
of course 
would hinder 
a poor child 
from getting 
his drink like 
everybody 
else, so long 
as he could 
pay for it,’ 
and if he 
now often 
sauntered in 
when his 
parents 
hadn’t sent 
him, what 
business was 
that of any- 
body’s? 
Couldn’t he 
take his 
drinks like 
any other 
gentleman ? 

The bobby did see Tommy, but knew he 
could not interfere, he knew too where 
Tommy’s career would certainly end, and 
he knew that there were splendid Industrial 
schools for just such children as Tommy ; 
but what could he do? It wasn’t any- 
body’s business to interfere with Tommy, 
and stop him from becoming a real bad 








THE *‘ CHILDREN’S MAN” HAS AN 
EYE ON TOMMY 


2 Children under thirteen may not, it is true, 
en drink for consumption on the premises, 
sut they do what they like with the drink of the 
premises, and in any case, the law does not prevent 
a child being “‘ treated,” nor can a publican be 
expected to have both his eyes open and all over 
the place always, even if he wanted to keep the 
law very strictly. 
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Tommy 


boy, hopelessly idle and corrupt. No one 
knew better than a policeman how hopeless 
such a child’s fate was, but he wasn’t 
expected to commit children to Industrial 
schools. Could he tell anybody about 
Tommy? He did not know of any one 
who would bother themselves about him; 
the child must just go on till he was worse ; 
then perhaps something could be done. It 
seemed rather stupid and expensive too, 
because if Tommy once got sent to jail he 
would most likely be in and out of prison 
for a great part of his life, and it wouldn’t 
be very hard now to lick such a little chap 
into some sort of decent shape; but then 
there were such a lot like Tommy; what 
could be done with them all? Of course a 
prisoner costs a deal more to keep than a 
boy, but even if he did arrest Tommy, 
perhaps he would not be taken into an 
Industrial school, because a child is not 
supposed by the law to be homeless as 
long as he is wandering with his parents. 
Bobby had to give it up; it was too difficult 
for him. He thought he had heard that a 
child who was refractory, or one of whose 
parents had been sent to prison, might be 
sent to an Industrial school, but he wasn’t 
sure about it,' and anyhow, so long as a 
father or mother were with the child— 
however often they might go on the tramp 
or be in a casual ward—no one could 
interfere. 

But Tommy’s life of liberty was, after all, 
nearly ended. He had roamed the streets all 
his life, had never slept in a bed, had rarely 
passed a day without a cuffing or had 


1 This is so in England, but not in Ireland. 






enough to eat, and now, as I said before, 


he was all alone and hungry. No wonder 
that, seized by a tempest of passion against 
a big boy who had taken his penny from 
him—a penny he meant to get some food 
with—he had flung a stone at him; but, alas! 
instead of hitting the boy he had broken a 
street lamp. A policeman whom he had 
often cheeked saw this and collared him, 
and in spite of Master Tommy’s piteous 
shrieks, marched him off to a police cell. 
Tommy was pretty well used to hardships, 
but even he had never before been locked 
up in a cell behind iron bars with a lot of 
big men, half of them mad with drink, and 
all of them ready to fight anybody. There 
was no sleep for Tommy that dreary night; if 
he lay down on the floor, some one was sure 
to tumble over him and give him a thrash- 
ing for' being in the way; besides, the noise 
was frightful. Tommy was hungry too; he 
had been locked up since the middle of the 
day, and had only had a small bit of bread 
for breakfast; but breakfasts and dinners 
and teas are not provided in the lock-ups, 
unless you are in for more than one 
night.2, Some of the men had friends who 
brought them a bit of breakfast, and one 
man gave Tommy a bit of his; this and 
a drink of water was all he got for the 
greater part of two days and a night.. Then 
he was taken into the police-court and 
made to stand on a table, he was so small. 
Lots of questions were asked which he 
couldn’t half understand, he was so puzzled 
and frightened. And he was all alone; no 
one he knew was there, no one to take 
his part. Most of the accused people 
seemed to have friends, but he had none to 

say a word for him. The police- 











man whom he had cheeked de- 
clared he was a thoroughly bad 


2 This is a true description of a Dublin 
police cell and the inmates, but I am not 
sure whether the same rules hold good in 
England. In the large towns, some classi- 
fication of the inmates is certainly now 
made, 

’ In many countries a friendless child 
accused of any offence has the aid of a 
special advocate or agent, who assists in 
the disposal of the child or undertakes 
to look after him if set free. This agent 
is a Government official, though never a 
policeman, and is paid by the Government. 
There are happily a few—all too few 
voluntary agencies in some towns which 
do this work ; but such have no legal or 
otticial standing, nor have they power to 








TOMMY LEARNS TO WORK 





interfere between parent and child, if 
the latter is only morally neglected. 





lot, and though poor Tommy 

felt this was unjust and not his 

fault, he had not words nor wit 

to say so, and sentence was 

passed against him. What? 

Surely not prison for a boy of 

eleven, a boy who has never 

been taught right and wrong, a 

little boy whom nobody looked 

after, who almost had to go to 

ruin before anybody would in- 

terfere with him? Yes, fourteen 

days’ imprisonment and five 

years in a reformatory... He 

hardly understands, but he 

screams wildly, for he has, 

though he scarcely knows why, 

a horror of prison. But he must 

go there, and so when the day’s 

work is over at the court, he is 

marched along with some of the men who 
were also in the lock-up, to the grim “ Black 
Maria,” and so to prison. He is in abject 
terror all the time, they may be going to 
torture him, for all he knows. Nearly all 
the rest of the day he sobs, and the darkness 
and loneliness at night scare him pitifully. 
Never for one minute of all his life before 
has he been alone, day or night—generally 
there has been a noisy crowd all about— 
but now all is perfectly silent, and oh, so 
lonely! and before morning Tommy has 
almost frightened himself into fits. But in 
daylight things look brighter ; he gets a good 
breakfast and plenty of it, no one cuffs him, 
he has a room and a bed to himself, and 
if he were staying longer he would even 
have lessons. Great care is now going 
to be taken of Tommy. He wasn’t bad 
enough before for this, and it is never worth 
while in a free country trying to hinder 
people being bad if they want to—just to 
punish them when they do get bad is quite 
enough work. 

Tommy now has all kinds of safeguards 
to prevent him from getting worse. It did not 
matter his being locked up in a police cell or 
in Black Maria with grown-up ruffians—but 
here it is different. He must be kept apart 
from the grown-ups, and not allowed to be 
contaminated with them; and before the 
week is gone Tommy positively loves prison 
—his dread of it has vanished for ever, and 
he means to get locked up again at the first 
chance. Never before has he slept on a 
_ * In Ireland children under twelve must still be 
imprisoned before being committed to a reformatory. 


Tommy 


TOMMY LEARNS TO PLAY 


bed, or had enough to eat, or been free from 
blows, and he is too small to be given any 
work to do. The time goes quickly enough, 
and then Tommy is sent to the reformatory, 
where for the first time in his life he has to 
do what he is told, to learn his ABC, to 
learn to be clean and to work—to learn, also 
for the first time in his life, that there is a 
God in heaven above, to learn something 
about right and wrong, and to learn, let 
us hope, to love and to trust, and to be 
loved and trusted. 

We are supposed to be a nation possessing 
a large share of charity and of common- 
sense. Is it not therefore strange that it 
has not yet struck any one—that is, any 
one with power to change our laws—how 
much more cheaply and better our work 
might have been done, if we had started 
a little sooner and never let Tommy go to 
the bad? Would it not have been wise to 
prevent his going into a public-house—wise 
to insist on his going to school, tramp or no 
tramp—wise to prevent his growing up a 
ne’er-do-weel? Is moral injury and neglect 
of less consequence than physical harm? 
The law does interfere between parent and 
child when the latter is ill-treated, then 
why not also interfere so as to try and pre- 
vent his growing up utterly depraved and 
dishonest, idle and a vagrant? 

Alas! there are plenty more Tommies, 
but when shall we agree to try and keep 
them out of the gutter, instead of waiting 
till they have fallen into the mire before 
coming to the rescue? 

ROSA M. BARRETT. 
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The Polarisation of Light 


STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES BY CHARLES E. BENHAM 


VERY student of optics knows the difficulty 

4 that exists of representing graphically 
in a plane diagram such subjects as the 
theory of the polarisation of light. Elaborate 
and expensive models have often been resorted 
to in consequence, but by the simple expedient 


of a vibration. Two sets of vibrations are repre- 
sented—the one of small and the other of larger 
amplitude. 


No. 3 shows the behaviour of the vibrating 
ether when light passes through a doubly re- 





of stereoscopic diagrams Mr. C. E. Benham, of 
Colchester, has succeeded in producing some 
lucid representations of the theory. The series 
of diagrams treats the subject of polarisation by 
progressive illustrations, commencing with the 
three following, which are reproduced by Mr. 
Benham’s kind permission, The stereoscope 


fracting substance. The vertical line represents 
a ray of ordinary light. The directions of 
vibration of the ether are shown by the arrows 
in all directions at right angles to the ray. On 
entering the doubly refracting substance the 
ray is bifurcated by double refraction so as to 
become two diverging rays, and the ether par- 





can be placed on the page, or the page itself 
can be cut out and the slides mounted in the 
usual way. 


No. 1 shows what is meant by the statement 
that the vibrations of light are ‘‘1n all directions 
at right angles to the line of propagation.” The 
direction of a ray is represented by the vertical 
line, and the movements of its ether particles 
are shown in various directions at right angles. 

No. 2 shows what is meant by the amplitude 
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ticles affected in each ray vibrate only in one 
plane. The respective planes (shown by the 
arrows within the crystal) are at right angles to 
each other. When the two rays emerge they 
resume parallelism but retain their planes of 
vibration, and form two rays of light polarised 
at right angles to each other. 


Other figures represent polarisation by re- 
flection, the behaviour of light in passing 
through a prism, etc. 





The Polarisation of Light 


A Robin’s Nest 


UR illustration, taken from the life for the 
benefit of our young readers by the removal 
of a portion of the roof, represents an enter- 

prising suburban robin’s selection of a building- 
site. It is laid on the knife-board of a tool- 
shed. This is the more noteworthy, as we 
have reason to believe these house- builders 
are the same firm who last year selected the 
overmantel of a neighbour’s newly-decorated 
drawing-room for their habitation, and were 
actually permitted, by the courtesy of the lady 
of the mansion, to rear a fine family in un- 
disturbed possession of her 
principal reception - room. 
The birds, however, on re- 
appearing this season with 
a few dead leaves, were 
courteously admonished to 
look elsewhere for a welcome, 
and having found access to 
the writer’s potting-shed, 
chose the best-lit and busiest 
spot in the whole place for 
their operations. Here, 
during the course of the 
week, tools and lawn-mowers 
were fetched’ and replaced 
without let or hindrance. 
Buttressed against a hammer 
and a few loose nails, a 
casual fabric (of the happy- 
go-lucky order of architec- 
ture) composed of autumnal 
leaves deftly lined with a 
little moss and _ slender 
grasses, was deposited. A 


few crumbs were scattered by the gardener, and 
were clean gone in the morning. She sat very 
close and grew very thin. Only her fixed black 
eye in its intensity of watchfulness betrayed 
any anxiety as to the direction of the gardener’s 
great brown hand when he reached down a 
strand of bass from just above her head. Six 
streaked eggs duly appeared, and six short- 
coated young robins now duly accompany the 
gardener up and down the celery trenches, in 
and out the sweet-pea rows, with the utmost 
diligence, 


ROBIN’S NEST IN A TOOL-SHED 





Window-box Gardening 


BY A WOMAN WORKER 


SUNLESS window facing north may look 

cosy, and even brilliant, by the intro- 

duction of vivid scarlet blooms, such as 
Anemone fulgens or Duc van Thol tulips in 
crimson, scarlet, or scarlet and orange. 

For a warm room with a sunny aspect, 
choose pots of violas, pansies or forget-me-not. 
Blue Gown, Archie Grant, Countess of Kintore. 

Try and secure sunshiny effects, where the 
surroundings are dark and gloomy, by filling 
the boxes with daffodils and narcissus galore. 
If you are tired of the ordinary Lent lilies 
or the large daffodils, try some of the dwarf 
(Corbularia) varieties, such as small Yellow 
Hoop Petticoat, Nanus, Triandrus (Angel’s 
Tears), Minimus, Countess of Desmond, ete., or 
such violas as Duchess of Sutherland, King of 
Yellows, Jackanapes, ete. 

Pink, white and blue suggest both coolness 
and colour, and are, to use a homely word, 
‘**heartsome”; the pretty double pink daisies, 
such as Dresden China, Elise, Miss Hope, etc., 
the fragrant white pinks Her Majesty, Mrs. 
Sinkins, and others, as well as such forget-me- 
nots as Myosotis Dissitiflora, Alpestris or 
Victoria are all invaluable for the work. 

Mrs. Juliana Horatia Ewing, in her Letters 
from a Little Garden, touches on some points 
which are full of interest to such “little 
gardeners”’ as those for whom these notes are 
intended. She says, “So I will just say that 
for a Little Garden—demanding patches, not 
scores of things—you can raise a number of half- 
hardy things in an ordinary room. . . 

** A common tumbler will cover a dozen ‘ seed- 
lings,’ and there you have two nice little clumps 
of half-a-dozen plants each when they are put 
out (and mind you leave them space to spread). 

‘© A lot of cuttings can be rooted in wet sand. 

‘‘Hard-wooded cuttings grow slowly in 
cool places; little juicy soft ones need damp, 
and quick pushing forward. 

“The very tips of fuchsias grow very easily 
struck early in wet sand, and will flower the 
same year. 

*«*Tips’ of white, yellow and blue mar- 
guerites (this last is Agathea celestis) strike as 
easily as chrysanthemums.’ 

From a ‘‘ Penny Packet” seed-list I quote 
the names of a few seeds amongst the half-hardy 
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class which could be grown (for the future 
adornment of window-boxes) either in pots or 
small shallow boxes, 

Tom Thumb zinnias, height one foot; purple, 
bronze, golden yellow, dark brown, or creamy 
white Double Branching Wallflowers, one and 
a half feet. 

Verbena, white, purple, scarlet, or mixed. 

Viola, in white, purple, golden, or blue. 

Alpine Strawberry half foot; Schizanthus 
retusus compactus one foot; Butterfly Flower. 

Annuals (which may be sown in the boxes in 
which they are to flower, and transferred when 
about to bloom to the sham or outer box already 
in the window) are in tempting variety, from 
the pretty dwarf snapdragon (Antirrhinum), in 
many charming shades of colour, to the dainty 
Feather Grass (Stipa Pennata), not to mention 
such old favourites as dwarf Phlox Drummondi, 
Cupid sweet peas (in many lovely colourings), 
Tom Thumb nasturtiums, mignonette and 
others. 


PRACTICAL HINTS. 


Sow seeds thinly, and in light fine soil; pro- 
vide good drainage in pots and boxes. 

Give root moisture when necessary by means 
of saucers, or shallow tin or zine trays. 


To prevent evaporation. Sink your pot or 
box in a larger pot or box, which keep filled 
with damp sand. 

Procure from a nursery gardener a small 
quantity of compost ready mixed (price Is, 6d. 
per bushel), mentioning if it is for sowing seeds, 
for taking cuttings, or for planting out seeds of 
perennials you have raised. 

Perennials sown this spring should be trans- 
planted thin/y in autumn to flower next spring. 

Annuals, if carefully thinned out, will grow 
into good plants and flower the same season. 

When thinning out, harden your heart, and 
do the work with no sparing hand. 

Do not cover the seed too deeply. Bear in 
mind the old saying, that the depth should be 
in proportion to the size of the seed, the very 
tiny ones needing to be barely covered. 

Water very carefully, either sprinkling with 
a very fine rose, or standing the box or pot in 
water when necessary, till the soil is thoroughly 
moistened 
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Over-Sea Notes 


From Our Own Correspondents 


Russian Strategic Railways 


THe Russian budget for 1902 provides 130 
million roubles (about thirteen million sterling) 
for railways. Looked at carefully this expendi- 
ture is intended for the development of the 
network of railways which any railway map of 
Russia shows on the German and Austrian 
frontiers, About three millions are to be 
devoted to railways in other parts of the empire ; 
ten millions are for military railways on the 
western frontier. It is, perhaps, too much to 
say that the new railways will serve exclusively 
military purposes, They will doubtless tend to 
develop the industrial resources of Western 
Russia. But their chief aim is to assist the 
rapid concentration of troops on a given point 
either on the Prussian or Austrian frontier. 
One line is being pushed from Warsaw, via Lodz, 
to Kalisch, on the German frontier. Another 
will be run from Kieff to the Azov, which when 
finished will enable the enormous bodies of troops 
stationed in the Don Cossack country to reach the 
western provinces in thirty-six hours. A third 
line, 1100 kilometres long, will be a continuation 
of the already existing line from Kostroma to 
Boloye with the terminus at Warsaw. These 
are the three principal western lines, which with 
their branches will have a mileage close on three 
thousand miles. The three lines in question, 
which will enormously increase the strategic 
position of Russia against Germany and Austria, 
will be finished about the close of 1903. It is 
perhaps worth noting that the Russian budget 
which provides 130 million roubles for railways, 
most of which are to serve military purposes, 
only provides thirty million roubles for education. 
—M. A. M. 


The Coal Supplies of the World 
PROFESSOR Ferdinand Fischer, of Gottingen, 
contributes some interesting statistics regarding 
the existing supplies of coal, toa Germanscientific 
publication. Professor Fischer comes to the 
conclusion that the stock of coal in Germany 
which can still be brought to the surface is 
160,000 million tons, that of England only 81,500 
million tons. Belgium, Austro-Hungary and 
France have each about the same quantity, viz. 
17,000 millions. With regard to Russia, Fischer 
admits that his knowledge is imperfect, and he 
therefore declines to commit himself. The coal- 
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fields of North America will produce 684,000 
million tons, and Fischer quotes Baron von 
Richthofen about China, who states that the 
Celestial Empire has a supply nearly equal to 
that of North America. Japan has enormous 
coal-fields near Kiushiu; Borneo is also rich in 
this mineral, and also New South Wales. About 
the African coal wealth little is known. Coming 
to the consumption, Professor Fischer says that 
the three chief consuming countries, America, 
England and Germany, require ever-increasing 
supplies. Germany last year burnt coals valued 
at fifty million pounds sterling. In the United 
States in 1891 about 6,200,000 tons were pro- 
duced by machinery, in 1896 16,424,000 tons, in 
1901 nearly 45,000,000. According to Fischer 
Germany has enough coals to last another 
thousand years, but England’s supplies within 
the next fifty years will begin to give way. 
British industry and British supremacy will 
then, says the professor, be a thing of the past. 
—M. A. M. 


The Most Extensive Forests in the 
World 


In a German geographical journal an interest- 
ing writer gives some valuable information 
regarding the areas on the earth’s surface which 
are covered with forest. It appears that the 
most extensive forests in North America stretch 
over the Canadian provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario, north of the St. Lawrence river. North- 
ward they stretch to the Hudson and to 
Labrador. This almost unbroken forest is 2750 
kilometres long and 1600 broad. In South 
America the most extensive forests are found in 
the valley of the Amazon, in High Peru, and in 
the north-western provinces of Brazil. Their 
extent is almost incredible—3300 kilometres 
long, and 2000 wide. Travellers in (Central 
Africa report a wonderful forest which extends 
from the Canoa valley right to the sources of the 
Nile and Zambesi. Its length has not yet been 
estimated, but its breadth from north to south is 
about 4800 kilometres. Finally, there is in 
Siberia a gigantic forest tract stretching from 
the river Obi in the west to the valley of the 
Indigirka in the east and the stream of the 
Olenek, Lena and Toma. Its length is also 
4800 kilometres and its breadth 2700. This 
Siberian forest is almost all pine and _ firs. 
Thousands of square miles of this country have 








never yet been penetrated by man. Some of 
the huge firs are 160-180 feet high, and are so 
thickly planted together that it is with the 
greatest difficulty travellers make their way 
among them. In comparison with such forests 
those of Europe are comparatively insignificant. 
—M. A, M. 


Indian Craftsmanship 


Ir is often a sad concomitant of the advance 
of modern civilisation that skill in craftsmanship 
declines before it. India has in its day been 
perhaps more than all others the land of the 
craftsman. But railways and mills and higher 
education have within a few years revolutionised 
the country in all its material aspects. Have 
they killed the craftsman? The accompanying 
illustration gives rather an encouraging reply. 


WINDOW AT AHMADABAD. NATIVE WORKMANSHIP, 
TRACERY IN STONE 


It is a memorial window to a lady missionary 
who gave her life in the recent famine to save 
little children. This window was erected in the 
porch of the beautiful little mission church 
recently built at Ahmadabad. It is about nine 
feet in height, and delicately chiselled by the 
local stone-cutters out of solid blocks of stone. 
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Ahmadabad is famous for stone tracery of this 
kind, which is to be found nowhere else in its 
perfection—the marble tracery wall of Delhi, for 
example, is much stiffer and less varied, though 
the nature of the material admits of finer 
workmanship. No work of this kind has been 
done at Ahmadabad for centuries, till suddenly 
it makes its appearance in a modern mission 
church ; yet the grace and skill are there still, 
ready to be developed afresh. It is a cheering 
indication to lovers of architectural skill of what 
the influence of Christianity, as a vivifying 
power, may yet do in India for art no less than 
for the moral upbuilding of the people.—J. s. s. 


Newspapers of the Future 

WHATEVER developments may await the 
English newspaper press, and they may be 
many and great, it will be long before they 
aspire to the position taken by a South American 
newspaper at Buenos Ayres. ‘The ‘ insti- 
tutional’ church is a familiar force in the social 
life of to-day; the recent visit of a South 
American editor to this country,” says the 
Outlook of New York, “ has called public atten- 
tion to what might well be called an ‘ institu- 
tional newspaper.’ This is La Prensa, published 
in Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic. Its 
building is described in an article in the current 
issue of The World’s Work. What makes this 
South American newspaper unique is the great 
number of functions which its founder and 
owner, Dr. J. C. P. Faz, father of the present 
editor, makes it perform. He has erected and 
maintained not only a modern newspaper plant 
of the very best sort, but also a great public 
building. Here, together with the offices of the 
paper itself, including drawing-rooms for the 
editors and a dining-room for the editors and 
reporters, all elaborately furnished, are placed a 
great courtyard where in times of political excite- 
ment the people may gather and listen to oral 
statements from the editor, a free medical con- 
sulting-room, a free museum, a free hall for 
political or business meetings, a library for the 
free use of students in medicine, law and 
engineering, a school for the teaching of Spanish, 
and an elaborate suite of apartments for the 
entertainment of any distinguished foreigner 
who may visit the city. The entire building is 
characterised by richness in architecture and 
adornment, When so much of the news from 
South America is of the sort to make the people 
of the United States discredit the political and 
commercial stability and peacefulness of the 
nations of that continent, it isimportant to know 
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of such a social civiliser as La Prensa—a news- 
paper that is not content with even truthfully 
printing the news and independently expressing 
opinion, but that insists upon a larger leader- 
ship by giving expression in practical and 
beautiful form to civic patriotism, philanthropy, 
and social service.” 


Feudal Law in New England 

Law in New England rests on the basis of 
old English law, and, as in England, the rights 
of the people are founded in many respects on 
feudal rights and customs. The Legislature of 
Massachusetts has recently been revising and 
amending its public statutes, and in particular 
has turned its attention to equalising the laws of 
inheritance as between husbands and wives who 
die intestate. By the old English law a distinc- 
tion is made between personal and real property, 
and the right of a husband to his wife’s property 
is much greater than the right of a wife to 
property left by her husband. The amendment 
to the Massachusetts law sweeps away the dis- 
tinction between real and personal property—a 
distinction belonging to feudal times and due to 
the feudal duties and responsibilities attaching 
to the ownership of land—as no longer applicable 
to modern conditions, and causing injustice to 
widows whose husbands may have invested their 
wealth in landed property. As the law now 
stands in Massachusetts, therefore, husbands and 
wives are treated alike in the matter of inherit- 
ance, and whether the property be real or 
personal. There is also another change which 
has an even greater historical interest. When 
the Massachusetts Bill of Rights, the basis of 
the liberties of the colony, was adopted, it was 
founded, as are English liberties, largely on the 
Magna Charta. One provision of the Great 
Charter was incorporated in Massachusetts law. 
It reads :—‘‘ A widow after the death of her 
husband shall immediately and without hind- 
rance have her marriage dower and her inherit- 
ance; nor shall she give anything for her dower, 
or for her inheritance which her husband and 
she held at the day of his death; and she may 
remain in her husband’s house forty days after 
his death, within which time her dower shall be 
assigned.” The forty days mentioned in this 
clause remained part of the public statutes of 
Massachusetts until the end of 1901. In the 
revised statutes, which came into forcein January 
1902, the forty days are extended to six months, 
during which time a widow may remain in her 
husband's house without being chargeable with 
rent. Thus there passes from the Massachusetts 
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Statute Book, alaw which dates back very nearly 
four hundred years before the infant colony came 
into existence,—A. G. P. 


A Democratic Ideal in Education 
THE people of the Eastern States in America 
are awakening to the fact that the democratic 
ideal underlying the American school system is 
being lost, and that no longer are the public 
schools the schools of the whole people, rich 
and poor alike. The school system in America 
is part of the town system. In early colonial days 
the unit of government was the township, and 
the ideal town government was by the demo. 
cratic town meeting. The town asa unit under- 
took the education of all its children, and the 
** little red school-house” became as much part 
of the ideal of American life and liberty as 
manhood suffrage and the ballot-box. This 
early ideal has never been lost. Town pride 
in the public schools is patent to every 
visitor in every city and town in the New 
England States. Even towns of no more than 
2000 or 3000 inhabitants possess beautiful, well- 
built school-houses, and relate with pride the 
achievements of their high schools in preparing 
boys and girls to take good places in college or 
university. In the larger cities of New England 
the schools are the object of more public interest 
and more public-spirited unpaid service than 
any other department of municipal life. The 
public libraries minister continually to their 
needs, and the librarians are in close touch with 
the studies of the children. Many gifts of 
buildings and equipment are made to the 
schools, and there is a close connection between 
this school pride and the alert intelligence 
of the American working man or working 
woman which is at the basis of the new American 
supremacy in manufactures and commerce. In 
spite of all this, however, it is to those who 
cherish the old American ideals a matter of 
deep regret to see the wealthy no longer sending 
their children to school, side by side with the 
children of the middle classes or of the working 
people, but demanding private schools where 
the children may have the social advantage of 
becoming acquainted with the sons and daughters 
of the still more wealthy. It is felt that injury 
is being done to the rich man’s child, who loses 
touch and sympathy with the great heart of the 
nation. Injury is also done to the schools. 
The rich man pays his school tax, but grumbles 
at its amount, when he is paying in addition 
heavy school fees, and there is danger that the 
schools will lose their efficiency and excellence, 





and come to be considered unfit for anything 
beyond the elementary education of the poor. 
The most thoughtful educators in America are 
continually urging on the rich that, if they 
wish to help the schools, more important to this 
end than their gifts are their children.—a. G. P. 


The Passing of the American Indian 


Tu story of the American Indian in the United 
States is the story of the failure of a civilised 
nation in an honest endeavour to act fairly by 
the uncivilised natives of whose land it had 
possessed itself. The failure is due first to the 
mistaken policy adopted towards the Indians, 
and second to the greed and dishonesty of 
individuals, some of them in official positions, 
in their dealings with the Indians. Until the 
end of 1901 the United States was devoting 
from ten to fourteen million dollars a year to 
the care and sustenance of the Indians, and 
thousands of private individuals were also 
contributing largely to Indian education and 
missions to the Indians. Yet the system was 
acknowledged to have been a mistake, and the 
results utterly disappointing. In spite of 
generations of young Indians educated in all 
the arts of civilised life in well-equipped board- 
ing-schools, the Indians on the reservations 
were still in many cases fully as much savages 
as in the days of Pocahontas, and they were, 
moreover, pauper savages, incapable of main- 
taining themselves, and utterly demoralised by 
idleness and dependence on the bounty of 
Government. With the opening of 1902 the 
United States entered on a new policy, a policy 
already justified by results obtained in con- 
nection with a limited number of Indians. This 
policy, as set out by President Roosevelt in his 
first message to Congress, in December 1901, 
consists in breaking up the tribal funds, giving 
to each man his individual allotment, and as 
rapidly as possible making the Indians citizens 
of the United States, instead of, as formerly, 
under tribal government—separate minor 
nations under the wardship of the United States 
Government, The President also alluded to 
some mistakes in the former education of the 
Indians when he said—“In the schools the 
education should be elementary and largely 
industrial. The need of higher education among 
the Indians is very, very limited. On the 
reservations, care should be taken to try to suit 
the teaching to the needs of the particular 
Indians. There is no use in attempting to 
induce agriculture in a country suited only for 
cattle-raising, where the Indian should be made 
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a stock-grower.” The President strongly con- 
demned the ration system, which ‘* promotes 
beggary, perpetuates pauperism, and _ stifles 
industry,’’ and he pointed the way to the pass- 
ing of the Indian problem when he said—*: The 
Indian should be treated as an individual—like 
the white man.” If the United States per- 
severes in this new departure, Indian reservations 
will soon be a thing of the past, and costumes 
of blankets, feathers and war-paint as obsolete 
as the custom of scalping an enemy.—a. G. P. 


University Men in National Affairs 


THE university professor has generally been 
regarded in America as an erudite recluse, 
whose profession, though highly honourable, 
brought him into little contact with the civil 
and political problems of the day. Of late, how- 
ever, the professor has played a prominent réle 
in public life—a circumstance due largely to 
the U.S. Government’s policy of calling univer- 
sity men to national positions. From the 
University of Pennsylvania, one professor was 
appointed a member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, a second served as one of the 
Commissioners to revise the laws of Porto 
Rico, a third is Chief of the Bureau of Public 
Documents in Washington, a fourth was a 
member of the San Francisco Plague Commis- 
sion, appointed by President McKinley in 1900, 
to investigate the bubonic plague on the Pacific 
coast, and finally two professors from this 
university have been appointed successively 
Commissioners of Education for Porto Rico. 
Cornell University has also been prominent in 
national affairs. Its former president, Andrew 
D. White, is at present the U.S. Ambassador to 
Germany, and President Schurman of the same 
institution served upon the Philippine Commis- 
sion. Dr, Seth Low, ex-President of Columbia 
University, was one of the American delegates 
at the Hague Peace Conference, and only severed 
his connection with his university in order to 
devote his time to the campaign against Tam- 
many Hall, which resulted in his election as 
mayor of Greater New York. President James 
B. Angell of the University of Michigan received 
numerous appointments at the hands of the 
Government, his chief positions being U.S. 
Minister to China and afterwards to Turkey. 
Many other appointments among other colleges 
might be given, all of which would indicate that 
the university professor is coming more and 
more to be recognised as a technical expert. 

A. B. R. 
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Science and Discovery 


BY PROFESSOR R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 


The Midnight Sun 


THE accompanying photograph of the mid- 
night sun in Norway is as good and true a 
picture of this phenomenon as could be pro- 
duced. Even in the latitude of London the sun 
is above the horizon for seventeen hours out of 
the twenty-four on Midsummer Day, and the 
night hours are not completely dark. As we go 
northward, more and more of the apparent daily 


results have been widely discordant, varying 
from about 4500 degrees Fahr. to temperatures 
several thousand times greater. A determin- 
ation has just been made by Mr. W. E. Wilson 
with great care, and has been described before 
the Royal Society. The method employed was 
to heat a tube of porcelain in a furnace capable 
of producing a very high temperature, and to 
compare the radiation from it with the radiation 
of the sun. The beam from the sun and that 


Photo by A. Kalland 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN AT HAMMERFEST, NORWAY 


circuit of the sun is described above the horizon, 
and when the Arctic Circle is reached, the sun is 
seen throughout the whole twenty-four hours. 
At midnight the sun is fhen due north, and its 
elevation above the northern horizon increases 
in proportion to the distance of the observer 
north of the Arctic Circle. The photograph here 
reproduced was taken at Hammerfest, the 
latitude of which is 70 degrees north. 


Temperature of the Sun 


Many attempts have been made to measure 
the actual degree of heat of the sun, but the 
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from the white-hot porcelain were projected 
upon the same delicate heat-measurer, and their 
relative effects determined. From these ob- 
servations, and allowing for the amount of 
absorption of heat by the earth’s atmosphere, 
the temperature of the sun was calculated to be 
about 10,000 degrees Fahr., which is far hotter 
than any temperature capable of being produced 
on the earth. 


Development of Wireless Telegraphy 


Mr. Marcont’s latest successes with wireless 
telegraphy suggest that in the course of a few 
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years it will be possible to send a message from 
one side of the earth to the other without the 
use of connecting wires. While on his way to 
New York in the Philadelphia, he received 
actual messages from his station in Cornwall 
up toa distance of more than fifteen hundred 
miles, and a pre-arranged signal was received at 
a distance of more than two thousand miles, 
At an earlier stage of his experiments Mr. 
Marconi thought that the curvature of the 
earth’s surface affected the path of the electrical 
waves emitted by his instruments, but this, 
as might have been predicted on theoretical 
grounds, proves not to 
be the case. The waves 
are vibrations in the 
immaterial medium 
known as the ether, 
which permeates the 
earth as water does a 
sponge. From the 
transmitting station 
these waves spread 
out in all directions, 
and strike through 
the earth as well as 
around it; so that, 
with a generator 
powerful enough, it 
would be possible to 
start ether waves 
which should pass 
right through the 
earth. Apparently the 
distance at which a 
message may be sent 
by wireless telegraphy 
depends only upon the 
power at the sending 
station, and not upon 
the height of the masts 
carrying the wires 
from which the waves 
radiate, and by which 
they are collected. 
The secrecy of mes- 
sages can be secured 
by tuning the receiv- 
ing instruments in 
exact electrical unison 
with the instruments 
sending the signals. 
This adjustment can 
be so effectively ac- 
complished that no in- 
terference is possible; 
in fact, Mr. Marconi 
has challenged any 
ene to intercept or 
read any of the 
messages sent from his 
stations, The system 
is thus full of promise 
for the future; and 
though some years 
may elapse before it 
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can compete successfully with telegraph lines 
and cables, he is a rash man who asserts that it 
will never do so. 


Shells from the Ocean Floor 


A NUMBER of remarkably fine photographs of 
minute shells, brought up from the bed of the 
ocean during the dredging operations of the 
United States’ steamer A/batross, are reproduced 
in a recent report of the U.S. National Museum, 
and the accompanying illustration shows some 

. - ww. ~ 
of the specimens obtaimed, ‘These shells repre- 


PHOTOGRAPHS CF SHELLS FROM THE BED OF THE OCEAN 


Magnified about fifteen times 
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sent the remains of simple marine animals, 
whose bodies are composed of a jelly-like sub- 
stance. Deposits made up of remains of this 
character are found all over the ocean floor, ex- 
cept in polar regions; and though a few of the 
living animals occur near the surface, the vast 
majority of them pass all stages of their life at 
the ocean bottom, where they are found. It is 
through the agency of minute animals such as 
those whose shells are here shown, that the 
limestone which is continually being dissolved 
by rain and carried by rivers to the sea, is re- 
stored to the solid crust of the earth. The shells 
consist almost entirely of carbonates of lime and 
magnesia, taken by the animals from _sea- 
water and converted into the solid form. Chalk 
and many of the most extensive limestone beds 
now above sea-level are formed principally 
of similar remains; so that we have rock-build- 
ing going on at the bed of the ocean to-day in 
much the same way as it did ages ago, when 
our chalk downs were under the sea. 


The Mass of the Universe 


Lorp Ketvry has recently published the 
results of an investigation which he has made 
to determine the absolute amount of matter in 
our universe. On account of the attraction of 
gravitation, every object in the universe is in 
motion. The heavens look calm on a fine night, 
but in reality every star is in a motion 
through space. Lord Kelvin’s problem was to 
find how much material substance the universe 
must contain in order that the mutual attraction 
between its different parts should produce the 
star-motions actually observed, assuming that 
the stars were once at rest. He took as the 
limits of our universe a distance such that the 
light of the most distant star would take about 
3300 years to reach us, though the rays travel 
with a velocity of 186,000 miles per second. 
The conclusion at which Lord Kelvin arrives 
is, that if a mass of matter equal to one 
thousand million suns were at rest in this almost 
infinite extent of space twenty-five million years 
ago, and was uniformly distributed through it, 
the different parts would by this time be moving 
on the average at about the rate actually 
measured by astronomers. In other words, 
reasoning from the present velocities of stars 
in space, Lord Kelvin shows that the amount 
of matter in our universe is about equal in 
mass to one thousand million suns. As there 
are probably not more than one hundred million 
stars which can be seen or photographed, it 
follows that there must be ten times as much 
dark material in the universe as there is bright. 
Whether Lord Kelvin’s conclusions are accepted 
or not, there is abundant evidence of the exist- 
ence of invisible matter in space; and the latest 
investigations seem to show that one star in 
every ten or twelve has a dark star revolving 
round it. These dark stars can never be seen, 
but their existence is proved beyond doubt by 
the study of their influence upon the movements 
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of the bright stars to which they are united by 
the bond of gravitation. 


Particles which Produce Light 


SHORTLY after the discovery of the penetrative 
properties of Réntgen rays, Professor Becquerel 
found that certain compounds of uranium emit 
invisible radiations capable of producing similar 
shadow-pictures on photographic plates. Since 
then several other substances with like pro- 
perties have been obtained, and many chemists 
at home and abroad have been investigating 
them. These substances have the extraordinary 
property of emitting light almost without limit, 
somewhat like the pretended lamp of the medi- 
zeval alchemists. Apparently the effects pro- 
duced are due to the emission of particles so 
fine as to be able to pass through many metals, 
and having a velocity comparable with that of 
light. Sir William Crookes has covered up 
specimens of these substances with black paper 
and aluminium, but the particles passed through 
and produced shadow-photographs, though the 
whole experiment was conducted in total dark- 
ness, Other specimens were arranged so that a 
stream of air should pass over them and then 
impinge itself upon a photographic plate. Even 
in this case the air was found to carry some of 
the active particles with it, and to produce 
photographic effects. This experiment illus- 
trates the difference between the new radiations 
and ordinary light. A current of air through 
a lighted room cannot carry away any of the 
light-beams, but it could carry particles from 
substances emitting the new radiations. The 
whole subject is very remarkable, and the results 
already obtained indicate that there must be a 
revision of ideas upon the constitution and states 
of matter. Twenty-five years ago Sir William 
Crookes gave evidence that matter could not 
only be obtained in the solid, liquid and gaseous 
forms, but in a superfine or ultra-gaseous con- 
dition unlike anything met with in every-day 
life. Recent work has resulted in the establish- 
ment of this view. An atom of hydrogen gas, 
which has hitherto been regarded as the lightest 
entity known to chemical science, has been 
shown to be seven hundred times heavier than 
certain particles associated with it. The results 
thus serve to show that there is no finality in 
scientific conclusions, the convictions of one 
generation being abandoned by the next on 
account of the progress of knowledge. 


THE brightly-coloured parts of flowers are 
believed by most naturalists to attract insects, 
which by passing from flower to flower bring 
about cross fertilisation. Prof. F. Plateau, of 
Ghent, has made a number of observations which 
seem to throw doubt on this theory in some cases. 
He finds that insects as a rule are but little 
attracted by bright colours, and that they are 
probably led to particular flowers more by scent 
than by sight. 
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Descendants of Oliver Cromwell 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Daily Chronicle 
writes :— 

“] was surprised to find that there are no 
less than thirteen peers at present who are 
descended from the Great Protector. They 
all seem to come through his fourth daughter, 
Frances, who married for her second husband 
Sir John Russell, by whom she had five children. 

‘** Among these peers descended from Frances 
Cromwell there are two marquises, Northampton 
and Ripon; eight earls, the Earls of Chichester 
and Clarendon, Earl Cowper, the Earls of Darn- 
ley, Lytton, Morley, Rothes, and Skelmersdale, 
and Barons Ampthill, Avebury—still best 
known by his thirty years’ public life name of 
Sir John Lubbock—and Lord Walsingham. 
Although Oliver had five sons, there is not a 
single surviving Cromwell in the male line, 
though any one who consults a peerage under 
the names of the aforesaid noblemen will find 
his descendants through the female line, to say 
nothing of Oliver’s untitled posterity, frequent 
enough.” 


Mr. Parnell and Lord Palmerston: 
A Parallel 

W. M. P. writes :— 

‘‘In the interesting articles which have ap- 
peared in The Leisure Hour under the title of 
‘The Mother of- Parliaments,’ by Mr. Henniker 
Heaton, M.P., there is in the February number 
a remarkable instance of the power possessed 
by the late Mr. Parnell, to detach himself from 
no surroundings in a very critical period of his 
ife. 

“I have thought that perhaps an incident in 
the life of Lord Palmerston, showing his posses- 
sion of the same gift, might also be of interest. 

‘“‘An adverse vote of the House of Commons 
had driven him from office. His lordship being 
no longer young, and his physical strength 
somewhat impaired, his neighbours (with whom 
he was a great favourite) were anxious as to 
the effect of this unexpected fall on his health. 

“* T was residing at the time not far from Broad- 
lands, and two days after his lordship’s defeat 
I went to inquire after him. I happened to 
meet the head-gardener, and asked if he knew 
how Lord Palmerston was. ‘Oh,’ he replied, 
‘his lordship’s all right, sir.’ I said, ‘How 
do you know?’ ‘Well, I’ve had a letter from 
him this morning, you may read it if you 
please.’ I availed myself of the privilege. It 
covered, to the best of my recollection, four 
sheets of note-paper, and began in this strain : 
‘Having a little time on my hands, I will tell 
you an idea I have long had in my mind and 
wished to carry out. I believe blackberries are 
capable of being cultured into a valuable table- 
fruit.’ Then followed copious instructions as 
to the parts of the estate where the finest 
brambles grew, with detailed directions how 
they should be treated. The gardener was 


allowed three years for the experiment, when 
his lordship would expect to see the product 
of his skill on the table at dessert. I did not 
hear the result. 

** When it is remembered that this letter must 
have been written the day after his resignation 
of office, it will, I think, appear an extraordinary 
instance of the power of self-isolation from 
environment. 

‘*Lady Palmerston a few weeks afterwards 
told a gentleman of my acquaintance, that when 
his lordship returned from the House he took 
his usual biscuit and a glass of sherry, and 
retired to bed, where her ladyship saw him 
fast asleep within a quarter of an hour.” 


An Unexpected Interview with 
Royalty 

THE Queen and princesses were very fond of 
sea-bathing, and also sailing aboutin the yacht, 
so that excepting during very boisterous or 
rainy weather, they daily indulged in one or 
even both of those diversions. The royal family 
were called from their beds every morning at 
five o'clock, in order that they might be out by 
six. It will be readily imagined that such 
early hours at Gloucester Lodge produced 
equally early movements throughout the popu- 
lation of Weymouth, and the shops were opened 
very regularly at half-past five o’clock; for by six 
the streets were as thronged with all the fashion- 
ables at court, and also by those who were 
anxious to be thought so, as Regent Street is at 
present from three to six in the afternoon. 

Although I had not been hitherto in the con- 
stant habit of being out at six o’clock, yet here 
I immediately fell into a practice so general, 
and out I went accordingly, with all the 
fashionables of Weymouth. Thus, on the 
second morning, after a whole night of heavy 
rain, I sallied forth to walk on the Esplanade, 
in the hope of seeing the Queen and prin- 
cesses on their way to bathe. In proceeding 
along a cross street, my steps were for a few 
moments arrested to look into the window 
of a caricature shop, where amongst those 
prints were several of the royal family, but 
particularly some of the King, and others of 
the Queen (Charlotte). I had not been standing 
there many minutes, intermixed with several 
other persons, when I heard from behind me a 
voice repeating, “The Queen, the Queen,” 
which induced me to search with increased dili- 
gence throughout the caricatures in the window 
for one of the Queen, to which I had thought 
the voice from behind me had alluded, but in 
which I was unsuccessful. At this moment 
the various clocks beginning to strike six re- 
minded me that unless I hastened forward I 
should be too late to see the royal ladies pro- 
ceeding to their bath-machines. I immediately 
began to move on, still, nevertheless, keeping 
my eyes fixed upon the window in search of the 
Queen. I had not, however, taken two steps 
that way, without looking before me, when I 
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felt that I had come in contact with a female, 
whom, to save her and myself from falling, I 
encircled with my arms; and at the same mo- 
ment haying observed that the person whom I 
had so embraced was a little old woman, with 
a small black silk bonnet, exactly similar to 
those now commonly worn by poor and aged 
females, and the remainder of her person was 
covered by a short, plain, scarlet cloth cloak, 
I exclaimed, ‘‘ Halloo, old lady, I very nearly 
had you down.” In an instant I felt the old 
lady push me from her with energy and indig- 
nation, and I was seized by a great number of 
persons, who grasped me tightly by the arms 
and shoulders, whilst a tall stout fellow, in a 
scarlet livery, stood close before my face, 
sharply striking the pavement with the heavy 
ferrule of a long golden-headed cane, his eyes 
flashing fire, and loudly repeating: “The 
Queen—the Queen—the Queen, sir!” 

** Where >—where ?—where?” I loudly re- 
torted, greatly perplexed and even irritated, as 
I anxiously cast an inquisitive look about me, 
amongst the thirty or forty persons by whom 
I was surrounded. 

*‘T am the Queen!” sharply exclaimed the 
old lady. I instantly perceived the voice pro- 
ceeded from the little old lady whom I had so 
unceremoniously embraced, and had addressed 
with such impertinent familiarity. 

On this discovery, I did not totally lose my 
presence of mind; for without the delay of a 
moment I fell on one knee, and seizing the hem 
of the Queen’s dress, was about to apply it to 
my lips, after the German fashion, stammering 
out at the same time the best apology I was 
able to put together on so short a notice, when 
the Queen, although I believe much offended, 
and certainly not without a cause, softened her 
irritated features, and said as she held out to 
me the back of her right hand: 

“No, no, no, you may kiss my hant. We 
forgiff ; you must pee more careful. Fery rute 
—fery rute inteet; we forgiff; there, you may 
go.”—‘ Recollections of Col. Landmann,’ in 
The Leisure Hour (1852). 


Where our Schools Fail 

WE take the following from a recent letter in 
the Standard :— 

‘**T am aschool manager, and take considerable 
interest in rural life, living in rather a large 
agricultural village, and it occurred to me the 
other day to question in school the twenty-five 
or thirty of the eldest children upon little 
matters of everyday life. Questioning the boys 
first, only three or four knew when wheat was 
sown—not one when barley. Of the real reason 
why land was broken up after harvest and laid 
rough during the winter they had little know- 
ledge, but to my surprise one boy knew what 
the subsoil was. Not one boy knew the differ- 
ence between a savoy and a spring cabbage, 
but one girl did. A good many knew which 
was a horse's hock, but not one the stifle or 
fetlock. None could give me the names of 
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different breeds of sheep, but they could of two 
or three cattle; only one boy knew the usual 
number of nailsin a horse-shoe. All could tell me 
the length of a chain, a pole, a mile, etc. A few 
could give me eight or nine names of forest trees. 

‘*Next I took the girls. They had a very 
vague idea as to the weight of a quartern loaf, 
or how bread was made, The same about a 
cake. One had a slight idea of making beef 
tea; not one knew the heat at which water 
boils; only one knew the time to boil an egg; 
and not one knew what a poached egg was. 
Not one had any idea as to the most economical 
way of cooking two pounds of beef. None 
knew a stock-pot. Only two or three could 
give the names of spices. All had a very vague 
idea as to why a bedroom window should be 
opened as soon as possible in the morning. 
They could give the names of eight or ten wild 
flowers.” 


Astronomical Notes for May 

On the Ist day of this month, the Sun rises, 
in the latitude of Greenwich, at 4h. 35m. in the 
morning, and sets at 7h. 20m. in the evening; 
on the 11th he rises at 4h. 17m. and sets at 
7h. 37m.; and on the 21st he rises at 4h. 3m. 
and sets at 7h. 52m. The Moon becomes New 
at 10h. 45m. (Greenwich time) on the night of 
the 7th; enters her First Quarter at 1h. 40m. 
on the afternoon of the 14th; becomes Full at 
10h. 46m. on the morning of the 22nd; and 
enters her Last Quarter at noon on the 30th. 
She will be in perigee, or nearest the Earth, 
about half-past 7 o’clock on the evening of 
the 8th, and in apogee, or farthest from us, 
about a quarter before 3 on the afternoon of the 
23rd. High tides may be expected on the 9th. 
A partial eclipse of the Sun will take place on 
the 8th, but it will be wholly invisible on all 
the continents, and best seen in the South Pacific 
Ocean. About a quarter of the Sun’s disc will 
be obscured at Wellington, New Zealand, at 
5 minutes past 9 o’clock in the morning; 
farther to the south-east the eclipse will be 
greater, and 0°86 of the disc will be covered at 
a point in the Antarctic Ocean 125° 8’ west longi- 
tude from Greenwich, and about 20° from the 
South Pole. The planet Mercury will be at 
greatest elongation from the Sun on the 28th, 
and will be visible in the evening during the 
second half of this month, moving from the 
constellation Taurus into Gemini, and passing 
very near the bright star Beta Tauri on the 
21st, and Eta Geminorum on the 3lst. Venus is 
a morning star throughout the month, situated 
in the constellation Pisces, which she is 
traversing in a north-easterly direction. Mars 
rises too short a time before sunrise to be visible 
this month. Jupiter is in Capricornus, near its 
boundary with Aquarius, and by the end of the 
month rises soon after midnight. Saturn is 
nearly stationary in the eastern part of the con- 
stellation Sagittarius; he rises earlier each 
night, and by the end of the month about half- 
past 11 o'clock in the evening.—w. T. LYNN. 
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Women’s 


Interests 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Vera.—(1) Mr. Wilfred Cripps has published 
a volume on ‘‘Old English Plate,” which says 
all that is to be said on the subject of silver 
marks. It was not till the year 1300 that there 
was an enactment establishing the use of marks 
on standard silver. The first ordinance was 
that a leopard’s head should be marked on all 
standard gold and silver. Sterling silver con- 
tains 18 dwts. of alloy to 11 ozs, 2 dwts. of 
pure silver. In sterling gold 2 carats of alloy 
are permitted to every 22 carats of pure gold. 
In the large edition of Whitaker’s Almanac for 
1898 you will find at page 700 a synopsis of the 
contents of Mr. Cripps’ book. In the second 
or third year of its existence Hearth and Home 
issued an interesting set of papers on old silver. 
You might be able to procure these back num- 
bers at the office. (2) In the volume of Bohn’s 
Standard Library (now to be had from Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton, I believe) the volume 
entitled Pottery and Porcelain gives at the end 
an illustrated list of the pottery and porcelain 
marks to be found on all pottery, both English 
and foreign. Three numbers of The Lady, 
published in February 1891, contained articles 
on “Old China,” including Spode, Wedgwood, 
Worcester, Sévres, and Belleek which certainly 
can lay no claim to antiquity. 

Constant Subscriber desires to know the author 
of the following lines :— 

‘*When forced to part from those we love, 

Tho’ sure to meet to-morrow, 
We still a kind of anguish prove, 
We feel a touch of sorrow.” 

Twenty-eight.—A contributor to The Leisure 
Hour suggested some two years ago the estab- 
lishment of a training-school for servants, 
where girls would reside for a couple of years 
and practise, while under training, the duties 
that would devolve on them when they entered 
service. Of course there are serious pecuniary 
difficulties in the way of carrying out this 
intelligent suggestion. The pupils could not 
pay the cost of training, and since some sort 
of training goes on at haphazard, it is not to 
be expected that the State will undertake the 
necessary outlay. If private philanthropy 
would do so, there is the perverse element in 
human nature to be reckoned with, which makes 
the majority prefer to learn anything badly 
rather than to voluntarily accept systematic 
teaching that they may learn it well. It is by 
no means to be wondered at that a large pro- 
portion of servants are inefficient when one 
considers the homes they come from, their 
rough training till they are fourteen or fifteen, 
and the inferior situations they generally occupy 
at the start, and furthermore the monotony of 
their work, and the extent of it at the age when 
work is felt to be hardest. In the household, 
as in the world at large, it is the inequality 


with which things are apportioned that makes 
all the trouble. Just as there is too much 
wealth for some and too much poverty for 
others, so there is far too much toil for large 
sections of the community that small sections 
may idle. Housework is not unduly hard if it 
were undertaken by the owners of the houses 
con amore. I know two idle, useless, ill-tem- 
pered and unhappy girls who, when they chose 
voluntarily to leave homes of luxury that they 
might marry men earning a pittance, amazed 
every one who knew them by contentedly 
accepting all the work their changed circum- 
stances entailed, and doing it whole-heartedly 
and efficiently for years. Housework ought to 
be a part of every woman’s education, but it 
ought not to constitute the entire education of 
any one. To the idle a share of work would 
prove as restful as periods of leisure would to 
the oppressed. 

Sufferer.—At the Chelsea Hospital for Women 
free patients are admitted who bring a letter 
from a subscriber: without this they pay 10s, 
6d., 21s., or 42s. per week, according to their 
means. Out-patients receive treatment daily at 
2 o'clock. There is a Convalescent Home in con- 
nection with the hospital at St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

J.—Why not apply to the Secretary of 
the “Society for providing Homes for Waifs 
and Strays”? I do not know if the Society 
undertakes the care of children as young as 
five years, but it seems probable that it does. 
When older they are trained to practical in- 
dustry,.and are sent usually to Canada. The 
address of the Secretary is Church House, 
Dean's Yard, Westminster. Over 6000 children 
have been rescued from destitution and other 
dangers by the Society. 

Alma,—You will obtain particulars of train- 
ing as a teacher under the Kindergarten system 
if you will apply to the Secretary of the Kin- 
dergarten College, 21 Stockwell Road, London, 
S.W. The cost of training varies according 
to circumstances. The Froebel Society grants 
both Elementary and Higher certificates. Kin- 
dergarten teaching is entirely in the hands of 
women, as far as I know; it seems a natural 
and desirable occupation for them, though, 
oddly enough, the founder and the perfecter of 
the system, Pestalozzi and Froebel, were men. 

Enid.—Transfer monograms can be procured 
from most Berlin wool shops. Briggs’ mono- 
grams, an inch to two inches long, cost 2d. the 
dozen, or thereabouts. Letters, machine em- 
broidered, ready to sew on linen, are manu- 
factured by Cash’s firm, but I think these are 
all of small size, say half-an-inch long, and 
are not intended for decoration, but merely for 
purposes of identification. — VERITY. 

Letters requiring answers to be addressed— 

** Verity,” c/o Editor, ‘‘ The Leisure Hour,” 

56 Paternoster Row, London, E.c. 
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The Fireside Club 


SEARCH COMPETITION 


Identifications from Dickens 


1. Whose subjective differences of opinion led to 
objective interchanges of bootjacks ? 

2. Who, when disclosure was forced upon him, 
broke into a radiant gush of ‘‘ Hear me out!” ? 

3. Who took his usual eighteen-pennyworth of 
food in his usual indigestive way ? 

4. Who used to make models of elephants’ dens 
in writing-paper, to put flies in? 

5. What might have been keenness, but looked 
remarkably like misery ? 

6. Who rocked to and fro like a demented member 
of some Mandarin’s family ? 

7. Whose pie served ‘‘as an economical invest- 
ment for all miscellaneous savings” ? 

8. Who was content to marry on a Britannia- 
metal footing ? 

9. Who stole through the streets like the ghost 
of a departed Time ? 

10. In what sex and age are the shoulders very 
expressive of discontent ? 

11. Who asked “did anybody ever find boiled 
mutton and caper sauce growing in a cocoa-nut” ? 

12. Who was “ always better than land ahead, 
and a breeze astern, to a midshipmen’s mess” ? 

13. ‘‘ What were like strong cricket-balls, beaten 
flat” ? 

14. What was ‘concealed by rich hangings of 
silken damask, the hue of Italy’s firmament ” ? 

15. Where might there be seen a young man “ in 
a parody upon a great-coat ” ? 

16. Who carried a basket like the Great Seal of 
England in plaited straw ? 

17. Who placed one sixpence and a battered 
half-penny under the candlestick, and why? 

18. Who, looking into the future, might have 
seen himself making his facts and figures subservient 
to Faith, Hope, and Charity ; and no longer trying 
to grind that Heavenly trio in his dusty little 
mills ? 

19. Who were “like partners at cards who 
played a game against All England ”? 

20. Who had cinders in his whiskers, and a 
smell of half-baked ashes all over him? 

21. Who was “ morally satisfied that nothing but 
he himself has grown since he was a baby”? 

22. Whose wedding-cake was forty-two yards 
round ? 

23. Who ‘‘approached the nuptial altar to the 
tune of the Dead March in Saul”? 

24. Who declared that the whole social system 
is a question of self-interest ? 
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25. What are wandering Christians ? 

26. What does lemon jolly in cheap jack patter 
mean ? 

27. What saying had terrified the Home Secretary 
within an inch of his life, on several occasions ? 

28. Who said ‘‘I want some reading, some fine, 
bold reading” ? 

29. What were “in all probability, nothing 
more than eye-lashes in a wrong place” ? 

30. Whose gift of quiet explanation made him 
the best of coaches ? 

31. Whose wedding outfit comprised a parasol, 
a smelling bottle, a round and a half of cold 
buttered toast, eight peppermint drops, and a hair 
brush ? 

32. What was like a little Elephant, with in- 
finitely too much Castle? 

33. By whom was love made in the form of 
bracelets ? 

34. Who said, smoothing her dress with an air 
of immense enjoyment, ‘‘ I want society” ? 

35. Who remarks tliat Cooking and Incompati- 
bility will be mostly found united ? 

36. Of whom was it expected that when he did 
catch the Speaker’s eye, he would rather touch up 
the Radicals ? . 

37. What lady, when reading aloud, used to cut 
the love-scenes and interpolate passages in praise 
of female celibacy ? 

38. Whose face and costume in a show were 
altered so as to represent Mr. Lindley Murray as 
he appeared when composing his English Grammar ? 


39. Upon whom was conferred the ancient title 
of ‘‘ grandfather, vich had long lain dormouse” in 
the family ? 

40. What baby, and when, “‘ never closed an eye 
all night, but sat as good as gold trying to force a 
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large orange into his mouth ” ? 


Two Guineas in Prize Money divided every month 
among successful competitors (who are thenceforth de- 
barred from competing again during this year). All 
answers must be received by 15th May. Book and 
chapter for each answer must be given. Write 
‘* Fireside Club” on envelope. 


Awards for Identifications in March number 
(see page 446).—The Editor divides Two Guineas 
equally between eight successful competitors :— 
Cotterill, Innes, Jacques, James, Overton, Peile, 
Short and Sadler. Kingston, who was so nearly 
right, will find the answer to 21 refers to Mr. Dolls 
in Our Mutual Friend. Answer 6 is Tom Pinch in 
Martin Chuzzlewit ; 8, Fledgeby, in Our Mutual 
Friend ; 25, Eugene Wrayburn, in the same book ; 
and 30 is Mrs. General in Little Dorrit. 





Our Chess Page 


Solving Competition. 


WE are offering prizes, amounting to Fifteen 
Guineas, for the best solutions of the problems 
to be published from April to August inclusive. 
Full particulars, with the first two problems, 
were published last month. Here are two more, 
the solutions to which must be in our hands by 
July 10th from European solvers, and by 
October 1st from those further afield. 


By C. W., of Sunbury. 


BLACK—3 MEN 














WHITE—4 MEN 
White to play and mate in three moves. 


** Dolce far Niente.” 


BLACK—7 MEN 
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WHITE—7 MEN 


White to play and mate in three moves. 


Fifteen Guineas in Prizes. 


QUICK-SOLVING COMPETITION 
SoLUTIONS OF THE PROBLEMS. 


1, R—QB 2. 3. P—Q Kt 4, 
2. B—QR 5. 5. Kt—K 5. 


We have not deemed it necessary to give more 
than the key moves. 


EXAMINERS’ AWARD. 


First Prize, Fifteen Shillings. 
TIETJEN, 259 Ivydale Road, 8.E. 
minutes. 

Second Prize, Ten Shillings. T. B. Row- 
LAND, 6 Rus in Urbe, Kingstown, Ireland. 
Time, 8 minutes 2 seconds. 

Third Prize, Seven Shillings and Six- 
pence. F. W. Wynne, Holly Hall, Dudley. 
Time, 29 minutes. 

Fourth Prize, Five J. W. 
Drxon, 4 West Avenue, Time, 54 
minutes. 

The next best in order of time are J. D. 
Tucker (75 minutes); 8. G. Luckcock (104 
minutes). The times of the others who suc- 
ceeded in solving all four problems range from 
four hours to a fortnight! We anticipated some 
amusement from this novel and much-criticised 
competition, and we have not been disappointed. 
We hope that the non-prize-winners will have 
sufficient sense of humour to compensate them 
for the result of their lack of imagination. 


A. E. 


Time, 74 


Shillings. 
Stoke. 


CORRESPONDENCE MATCH 
We hope to give the results of the adjudication’ 
on the unfinished games, and also the names of 
the prize-winners, next month. 


SUMMER SOLVING COMPETITION, 1001 
ForREIGN AWARD 


Prize- winners, One Guinea and a Half 
each— 

Mirza Cawass1 Epati, St. Xavier's College, 
Cruick Shank Road, Bombay. 

A. F. Mackenzie, 21 Slipe Pen Road, 
Kingston, Jamaica. 


F. M. Korner solved nine out of the ten 
problems correctly. 


All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor, ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” 56 Paternoster 
Row, London, E£.c., and to be marked CHESS 
on the envelope. Competition entries must be 
accompanied by the Eisteddfod Ticket from the 
Contents page. 
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PAYING THE DOCTOR 


ConVALESCENT.—“ I’m very hard up, Doctor. 
to take it out in trade?” 


Docror.—‘‘ Oh, yes, I have no doubt we could arrange that. 


CoNVALESCENT. —“ I’m a Cornet-player.” 


The Leisure hour Eisteddfod 


(Competition 2.—The name of ‘‘ Francesca,” Glasgow, was 
inadvertently omitted from the ‘Very Highly Commended” 
List in our February number.) 


COLONIAL SECTION: RESULTS 
11. Essay on “Tue Prace I Live Iv.” 
Prize, One Guinea: 
** Leal,” Salem Town, South India. 
Two Prizes, Half-a-Guinea each: 


JOHN .ACCHARLES, 168 Maria 
“ Ana Felix,” Toronto, Canada. 
Commended : 

Freperick M. Kérner, Sydney, N.S.W.; Mrs. Morison, 
Manitoba; Miss Dora Brown, Madras; Litian PErIsLey, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 

12. Essay on ‘Our SCHOOLS.” 
Prize, Half-a-Guinea: 

Saran C, McLeop, Box 183, Sydney, N.S., Canada. 

13. (For Canada only.) Essay on “ How I Spent CarisTmas.” 
Prize, One Guinea: 

Mrs. WILLIAM Brrp, Broadview, N.W. Territories, Canada. 
Two Prizes, Half-a-Guinea each: 

Francis E. Moran, 137 Emerald Street South, Hamilton, 
Canada; Betta McCuar.es, St. Ann’s, Victoria Co., N.S., 
Canada. 

15. (For New Zealand only.) Essay on “ How I Spent 
CHRISTMAS.” 
Prize, Half-a-Guinea: 
Joun Bustarp, Y.M.C.A., Auckland, N.Z. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION 17 
“My Favourite CHARACTER IN FICTION.” 

This has proved to be a most popular competition. More 
than seventy individual characters were selected. The follow- 
ing characters received the highest number of votes, in the 
order named :— 
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Street, Ottawa, Canada; 


I don't know when I shall be able to pay you for this job. Could you manage 


What is your business ?” 


Jeanie Deans (in The Heart of Midlothian). 

Colonel Newcome (in The Newcomes). 

John Halifax (in John Halifax, Gentleman). J 

Jane Eyre. ) 

Uncle Tom, j °4%!- 

Adam Bede.—David Copperfield.—Archibald Carlyle (in 
East Lynne).—Sherlock Holmes.—Tom Pinch (in Martin 
Chuzzlewit).—Mark Tapley (in Martin Chuzzlewit).—Sydney 
Carton (in A Tale of Two Cities).—John Ridd (in Lorna Doone). 
Jean Valjean (in Les Misérables). 

PRIZES 
Ten Prizes, Half-a-Crown each: 

Miss ANNE France, Berry Brow, Huddersfield; M. W. 
REYNOLDs, 16 Octavia Street, Battersea Park, 8S.W.; ANDREW 
B. Harpe, 2 Bruce Street, Dumbarton; Litian Terry, 
Wesley Manse, Tredegar, 8S. Wales; Frances Hunter, 3 
Church Avenue, Holywood, Belf.st; Miss M. E. Jowett, 
Merville, Gt. Malvern, Worc.; Atice M. Farwia, 66 St. John’s 
Road, Upper Holloway, N.; C. Mavup Barrerssy, Cromlyn, 
Rathowen, co. Westmeath ; Georce Rorsniz, 13 Crow Road, 
Partick, Glasgow; GerTRUDE Fountars Hinpe, Unthank 
Road, Norwich. 

Very Highly Commended: 

J. Mackay Fraser, Miss Fuorence Jupp-Uproy, C. 8. 
GirrorD, Henrietta Brices, Eruer Gatton, HELEN NIcHt- 
INGALE, Lucy E. Barrerspy, R. Rexs, M. M. Cooper, Mrs. 
Joun Wuite, May G. Manon, Geo. T. Sampson, Miss CURRAN, 
Miss J. Watt, Eva Haporart, Miss M. VaucHan. 

Highly Commended: 

JouNn BRIERLEY, E. M. Cuapman, T. W. Core, E. W. BAKER 
(Clifton, Bristol), Miss H. Reeves, ALGERNON WARREN, M. EF. 
Simpson, B. M. C. Woop, M. B. GarpNerR, Eva H. BaTrersby, 
ALBERT B. MIDDLETON, Jonn C. TEEVAN, MABEL CROMPTON, 
J. M. Jack, Josepn Wi.Liiams, Lity M’Connan, Mrs. M. E 
Mackig, JEANIE INNES, MaUDE Fountain HINDE, ZAIDA 
Derry, GeorGcE BELL, JuLieT E. Reeves, Miss E. MAEER, 
Katie SprkEsMAN, Miss E. Lioyp, Rev. W. B. ATKINSON, 
R. H. Gitman, W. C. Puipps, C. P. Heasman, Mrs. A. M. 
SmitH, Acnes G. Gatton, Miss M. B. Durr, B. N. KENNARD, 
C. H. Bury, M. Isapetta Hay, F. Bury, E. 8S. Irons, MISS 
E. A. Burton, Mrs. Wintrrep Crooke, Miss Mary SIMES. 


equal. 





